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PREFACE 



Tariff hearings were begun on November 10, 1908, pursuant to the 
following notice: 

The Committee on Ways and Means will hold hearings on tariff revision, at 
Washington, D. C, commencing on the following dates : 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908, on Schedule A — Chemicals, oils, and paints. 
Thursday, November 12, 1908, on Schedule H— Spirits, wines, and other 

beverages. 
Friday, November 13, 1908, on Schedule F — ^Tobacco, and manufactures of. 
Monday, November 16, 1908, on Schedule E — Sugar, molasses, and manu- 
factures of. 
Wednesday, November 18, 1908, on Schedule G — ^Agricultural products and 

provisions. 
Friday, November 20, 1908, on Schedule D — Wood, and manufactures of. 
Saturday, November, 21, 1908, on Schedule M — Pulp, papers, and books. 
Monday, November 23, 1908, on Schedule B — Earths, earthenware, and 

glassware. 
Wednesday, November 25, 190S, on Schedule C — Metals, and manufactures 

of. 
Saturday, November 28, 1908, on Schedule N — Sundries. 
Monday, November 30, 1908, on Schedule J — Flax, hemp, and jute, and 

manufactures of. 
Tuesday, December 1, 1908, on Schedule I — Cotton manufactures, and on 

Schedule L — Silks and silk goods. 
Wednesday, December 2, 1908, on Schedule K — Wool, and manufactures of. 
Friday, December 4, 1908, on Sections 3-34, and miscellaneous matters. 
Hearings on articles now on free list will be held on the above dates in con- 
nection with the above subjects to which they most nearly relate. 

The hearings will be held in the rooms of the committee, third floor. House 
of Representatives Office Building. 

Sessions will begin at 9.30 a. m. and 2 p. m., unless otherwise ordered. 
Persons desiring to be heard should apply to the clerk of the committee 
previous to the day set for the hearing, to be assigned a place on the programme 
for that day. A person making such application should state: 

1. His name. 

2. His permaneut address. 

3. His temporary address in Washington. 

4. Whom he represents. 

5. Concerning what paragraphs he desires to be heard. 

6. Briefly, what position he expects to advocate. 

7. How much time he wishes to occupy. 

He should also inclose a copy of his brief and of any documents he desires 
filed with the committee. 

All briefs and other papers filed with the committee should have indorsed on 
them the name and address of the person submitting them, and the numbers of 
the paragraphs of the present law (act of July 24, 1897) to which they relate. 

William K. Payne, 
Clerk, Committee on Ways. and Means. 

The committee subsequently extended the time for hearings to 
December 24, 1908. 



IV PKEFACB. 

On the opening day of the second session of the Sixtieth Congress 
(December 5, 1908) , the following resolution was passed by the House 
of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means, in their investigation 
and inquiry for the purpose of preparing a bill to revise the present tariff 
laws, shall have power to subpoena and examine witnesses under oath, and to 
send for records, papers, and all other evidence that may be necessary to make 
the investigation and inquiry full and complete, and that the Speaker shall 
have authority to sign and the Clerk to attest subpoenas during the recess of 
Congress. 

Pursuant to this resolution, all witnesses appearing before the 
committee, beginning with the session on December 10, 1908, were 
sworn before giving their testimony. 



The stenographic minutes of each day's proceedings, together with 
the briefs and memorials filed, were printed and distributed the fol- 
lowing morning, and upward of 2,500 copies of this first print were 
sent out each day. Copies were sent to each witness, with a request 
that he correct his statement as printed, and return the revised copy 
to the clerk. Such corrections have been used in preparing this 
revised edition of the hearings. 

In this edition the chronological order of the statements has been 
disregarded, and the oral statements and papers filed on each subject 
have been grouped together, following, as far as practicable, the 
arrangement of subjects in the present tariff law; The date of each 
oral statement is placed at the beginning of it. 

A large number of letters have been filed with the committee which 
merely stated the attitude of the writer, or else substantially repeated 
an argument which had already been printed in the hearings. Such 
letters have not been included in this work, but instead, a statement 
is made that such letters have been received. They are all on the 
committee's files, and accessible to the members of the committee. By 
this means, the size of the volumes, already bulky, has been somewhat 
reduced, the printing has been expedited, and, it is believed, many 
undesirable repetitions have been avoided. 

William K. Patne. 

January, 1909. 



EEMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN. 



Tuesday, November 10, 1908, the chairman of the committee, Hon. 
S. E. Payne, opened the public hearings with the following remarks : 

Gentlemen, the hearings will commence at half past 9 in the morning and 
continue until 1 o'clock, when a recess will be taken until 2 o'clock. The hear- 
ii:gs will then be resumed in the afternoon at 2 o'clock, and if it becomes neces- 
sary to take a recess at 6 o'clock the committee can do so and continue the 
hearings at 8 o'clock. 

The opening hearing this morning, as you are aware, is upon the chemical 
schedule of the tariff, and it is the desire of the committee to hear the parties 
interested and others who may desire to speak on the subject embraced In the 
schedule, and also concerning the chemicals on the free list, and so with each 
paragraph of the bill as we proceed, so that the discussion may continue intelli- 
gently, involving every item connected with the subject. 

The committee has no apologies to make for the bad acoustics of the hall, 
as we have nothing to do with that feature. We hope the people in attendance 
will be able to hear, and I would caution those in attendance that they speak in 
a sufficiently loud tone of voice that the committee can hear. 



December 22, 1908, at the close of the formal hearings, the chair- 
man said : 

Gentlemen, in accordance with the resolution of the committee passed two 
weeks ago this closes the hearings and there will be no further hearings by 
the committee unless they desire information on some subject and invite gentle- 
men to be present to give them that information — that is, there will be no hear- 
ings for volunteers as distinguished from those who may be sent for by the 
committee. Of course, any persons desiring to present briefs and file them can 
do so, and they will be printed with the hearings. The only difficulty in regard 
to that is that if they are not brought in promptly they will be printed in a 
subsequent volume. I think we have material now for five or six volumes, and 
belated briefs and papers will be printed in a subsequent volume with the index. 

Before we adjourn I want to thank the members of the committee for their 
uniform courtesy, and especially their indefatigable inquiries tending to bring 
out the facts in reference to the tariff and in order to aid in perfecting the bill. 
I think the minority members of the committee especially are entitled to thanks 
for their perseverance and patience in getting at the facts. 

Mr. CocKEAN. As the senior member of the minority, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that nothing could be fairer than the manner in which this investigation 
has been conducted, and no inquiry could be fuller In its scope or more fruitful 
in its results. 

The Chaikman. The chairman is very much gratified at the gentleman's state- 
ment. The committee will now stand adjourned. 



SCHEDULE J. 
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FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. SMITH, REPRESENTING AMERICAN 
FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE SPINNERS. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish to present a very 
brief statement from the spinners of flax, hemp, and jute, regarding 
the paragraphs of Schedule J which affect them. 

The undersigned, representing all flax, hemp, and jute spinners in- 
terested in Schedule J, make the following recommendations to the 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

Paragraphs 323, 32h, 325, 326, and 327. 

These paragraphs refer to raw material and we recommend that 
there be no change in the rates. 

TVTiile there is very little flax raised for fiber in this country, we 
wish to encourage any fiber-producing industry and therefore ask that 
this duty reniain. 

Paragraph 328. 

We recommend that this paragraph be changed so as to read as 
follows : 

Single yarns made of jute, not finer than 5 lea or number, li cents per pound 
and 10 per cent ad valorem; If finer than 5 lea or number, 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Our reason for this change is that in the past nine years the average 
duty on yarns made of jute not finer than 5 lea has been only 28.43 per 
cent, and is not sufficiently protective to prevent importations of an 
average of 1,618,866 pounds of jute yarn per year. This yarn could 
have been made in this country had there been sufficient protection. 

Paragraph 329. 

We recommend that this paragraph be changed to read as follows: 

Cables and cordage, composed of istle, tampico fiber, manila, sisal grass, or 
sunn, or a mixture of these or any of them, three-quarters of 1 cent per pound ; 
cables and cordage made of hemp, tarred or untarred, 2 cents per pound. 

The Chaieman. You change in the first bracket from 1 cent to 
three-quarters of a cent? 

4639 
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Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. This carries a reduction of a quarter of a 
cent per pound in the first half of the paragraph. 
Wfe recommend that paragraph 330 be changed to read as follows : 

Threads, twines, or cords, made from yarn not finer than 5 lea or number 
composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or either of 
them is the component material of chief value, 10 cents per ^ound — 

That is instead of 13 cents. 

The Chairman. That is reduced from 13 cents to 10 cents? 
Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. Then, further, we recommend that this para- 
graph be changed as follows : 

If made from yarn finer than 5 lea or number 13 cents per pound and three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound additional for each lea or number, or part of a 
lea or number, in excess of &. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is an increase? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

Our reason for this is that we believe that the duty on the coarser 
goods can be reduced to 10 cents per pound and still protect the 
American manufacturer. 

Paragraph 331. 

We advistt that this paragraph be changed to read as follows : 

Single yarns in the gray, made of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture of any 
of them, not finer than 8 lea or number, 6 cents per pound; finer than 8 lea or 
number and not finer than 80 lea or number, 45 per cent ad valorem ; single 
yarns, made of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture ot any of them, finer than SO 
lea or number, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Dalzell. You raise the second paragraph? 

Mr. Smith. We raise the second paragraph and reduce the first. 

The Chairman. It raises on all the numbers from 5 up to 80? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. We ask this for the reason that the paragraph as 
it now stands admits of a reduction on the coarser goods, while the 
rate is not enough to encourage the manufacture of medium yarns, 
the importations of which in the past nine years have averaged 538,176 
pounds per year. 

Paragraph 332, 

We recommend that this paragraph remain unchanged. 

We would also ask that the following new paragraph be inserted: 

Ropes and twines, made wholly of jute, of two or more ply, doubled and 
twisted, but not polished, made from single yarns not finer than seven hundred 
and twenty feet to the pound, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

This is a reduction in the rate of 33^ per cent, as the articles men- 
tioned are now in the basket clause at 45 per cent. 

Paragraph 3If/. 

We recommend that this paragraph, commonly called the " basket 
clause," remain as at present, at 45 per cent. 

Fully 95 per cent of the machinery used in the flax mills in this 
country is foreign made and is imported at a duty of 45 per cent. It 
is a conservative estimate to say that a flax-spinning plant in America 
costs at least one and one-half times as much as the same plant would 
cost in Europe. 
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Summarizing wages paid abroad and making comparison with 
wages paid in the United States, we find the average abroad to be 
4.6 cents per hour, and in the United States 12.8 cents per hour. 

In conclusion we most earnestly call the committee's attention to 
the fact that our industry receives less protection than that granted 
any other textile industry, as shown by the following figures : 

Per cent. 

Wool 58. 19 

Cotton 53. 38 

Silk 52.68 

Linen 33. 66 

This statement is presented by 24 concerns, the names of which 
are as follows: 

American Manufacturing Company, by Anderson Gratz, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ; Allentown Spinning Company, by D. R. Malcolm, Allentown, 
Pa.; American Net and Twine Company, by Ivers S. Adams, East 
Cambridge, Mass.; Barbour Flax Spinning Company, by J. E. Bar- 
bour, Paterson, N. J. ; Boston Thread and Twine Company, by John 
H. Ross, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; J. T. Bailey & Co.,~Philadelphia 
Pa.; Cable Flax Mills, by E. A. Hartshorn, Schaghticoke, N. Y. 
California Cotton Mills, by William Rutherford, Oakland, Cal. 
Chelsea Fiber Mills, by Frank L. Pierce, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Colum 
bian Rope Company, by Edward D. Metcalf , Auburn, N. Y. ; Dolphin 
Jute Mills, by Samuel S. Evans, Paterson, N. J.; Dunbarton Flax 
Spinning Company, by James W. Wallace, Greenwich, N. Y. ; Fin- 
layson Flax Spinning Company, by David Harvey, North Grafton, 
Mass.; Hanover Cordage Company, by Fred W. Webber, Hanover, 
Pa.; Kentucky River Mills, by R. W. McReery, Frankfort, Ky.; 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, by Cranmore N. Wallace, Ludlow, 
Mass.; Marshall & Co., by J. S. Coey, Newark, N. J.; Overman & 
Schraeder, Covington, Ky. ; Planet Mills, by Alexander F. Crichton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Wilmington, Del.; Smith & Dove Manufactur- 
ing Company, by George F. Smith, Andover, Mass. ; Schlichter Cord- 
age Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sutherland & Edwards, by John 
G. Edwards, Paterson, N. J.; James Thompson & Co., by James 
Thompson, Valley Falls, N. Y. ; West End Flax Mills, by P. C. Chase, 
Millbury, Mass. 

Mr. Underwood. Mn Witness, you are a manufacturer of jute 
cloth? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; I am a manufacturer of flax threads and 
twines. 

Mr. Underwood. Where does your principal competition come 
from, from abroad? 

Mr. Smith. From abroad. 

Mr. Underwood. I say what countries abroad does your principal 
competition come from? 

Mr. Smith. From Ireland, Scotland, Germany, and France. 

Mr. Griggs. None from Belgium? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; from Belgium as well. 

Mr. Griggs. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. You stated this, I believe, but I did not catch it 
fully. What is the percentage of imports as compared to the con- 
sumption of the product in this country ? In other words, how much 
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of the product is imports and how much is manufactured in the 
United States? 

Mr. Smith. There are no figures available for that. 

Mr. Underwood. Are there any importations? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; in all of these schedules there are importa- 
tions. 

Mr. Underwood. What are the importations in your line? 

Mr. Dalzell. What is your line? 

Mr. Smith. Flax threads and twines. 

Mr. Dalzell. Do you know what paragraph covers it ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; it is covered by paragraphs 330 and 331. I 
have not the figures here of the importations. 

Mr. Underwood. I had the wrong paragraph in front of me. 

Mr. Dalzell. One million six hundred and sixty thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-five pounds under paragraph 331 and 553,572 
under paragraph 330. 

Mr. Underwood. You say that you are not able to give us the 
amount of the importations? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; I can give them to you here, now. Under 
paragraph 330, threads, twines, and cords, importations not finer than 
5 lea, 30,175 pounds, valued at $6,408. In the rest of the paragraph, 
finer than 5 lea or number, the importations amounted to 465,749 
pounds, of the value of $317,319. 

Mr. Underwood. There is a very small percentage of importations 
as compared with the production in the home market, is there not ? 

Mr. Smith. I should say yes. 

Mr. Underwood. I notice that the American manufacturers are 
able to export something like five and a half millions, and a large 
portion of that goes to British Honduras. 

Mr. Smith. That does not come into this schedule. 

Mr. Underwood. It is not in this schedule ? 

Mr. Smith. It is not in this part of the schedule. 

Mr. Underwood. Are there any exportations in your line? 

Mr. Smith. None of moment, if any, exported. There might be a 
few thousand pounds, possibly, shipped to some South American 
country, perhaps in shoe thread, where a concern here had started a 
factory there ; but the exporting cost is far in advance of the cost of 
the exportations from Europe or Belgium. • 

Mr. Underwood. You claim, therefore, that you are not able to 
export ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. But you practically control the home market 
under the present rate of duties ? 

Mr. Smith. We control it; I should say probably 75 per cent. 

Mr. Underwood. That is all I wanted to ask. 

Mr. Griggs. How high do you go in numbers ? 

Mr. Smith. In this country? 

Mr. Griggs. Yes ; the number of threads. 

Mr. Smith. Our own concern does not spin finer than 40. I think 
possibly some of the other concerns go to 60. 

Mr. Grtggs. You go as high as 40? 

Mr. Smith. Forty. 
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Mr. Griggs. Then your protection above 5 lea is three-quarters 
of a cent on each number? 

Mr. Smith. Three-quarters of a cent for each number. 

Mr. Griggs. For each number higher? 

Mr. Smith. Yes ; beginning at 13 cents. 

Mr. Griggs. Which would give you 13 cents per pound up to 5 
lea, and then the difference above that. 

Mr. Smith. At the present time we have 13 cents up to 5 lea. 

Mr. Griggs. Up to 5 lea? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. And then above 5 lea you go as high as 40 ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. And you have three-quarters of a cent for every lea 
above that? 

Mr. Smith. Additional. 

Mr. Griggs. Which makes you three-quarters of the difference be- 
tween 40 and 13, protection — that is to say, the difference between 40 
and 13 is 27, and that is the difference in number ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. And you have, then, three-fourths of 27 cents on your 
No. 40? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. In addition to the 13 cents? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. Which is assessed on the 5 lea? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. Three-fourths of 27 is 21. Twenty-one and 13 make 
34 cents per pound you have, protection, already. When you go up 
as high as 40 then on your No. 39 it is three-fourths of a cent lower, 
and on your No. 38 it is three-fourths of a cent below that ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you not think that that is a pretty fair protection ? 

Mr. Smith. We are not asking for any more. 

Mr. Griggs. But is it not pretty high as it is ? 

Mr. Smith. The average rate of duty on all numbers from 5 to 
400 — there are importations as high as 400 — the average of the 
schedule for the past nine years, was 45.45. The numbers which are 
principally used for thread in this country, where the competition 
comes, are fourteens, sixteens, eighteens, and twenty-fives, and the 
average on those was only 38.64 per cent. The duty on our raw ma- 
terial is fully 10 per cent. 

The Chairman. What is your raw material? 

Mr. Smith. Flax. The percentage on the raw flax is something 
over 10. 

The Chairman. Hackled flax? 

Mr. Smith. Raw flax; flax not hackled or dressed, including tow. 
That is from the government statistics. 

Mr. Griggs. That is 10 per cent ? 

Mr. Smith. Practically 10 per cent. From 65 to 75 per cent of the 
finished product is raw material. That makes about 7 per cent which 
must be deducted from this to get the net protection. 

Mr. Griggs. You mean by that you deduct three-quarters of 10 
per cent? 
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Mr. Smith. Three-quarters of 10 per cent 

Mr. Geiggs. Is your net protection ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Three-quarters of 10 per cent is to be deducted from 
your gross protection which you receive? 

Mr. Sjiith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. In order to make your net protection? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; leaving tlie net protection about 31 per cent. 

Mr. Griggs. Now, which of these numbers are the most largely 
used ? 

Mr. Smith. Fourteens, sixteens, eighteens, twenties, and twenty- 
fives ; these numbers that I read. 

Mr. Griggs. What is the cost per pound of your raw material, of 
your basic material? 

Mr. Smith. Well, there is quite a large range on the price of flax. 

Mr. Griggs. I know, but what is the average cost? 

Mr. Smith. It would average, the raw flax, about 14 to 15 cents. 

Mr. Griggs. Then you would get from 100 to 150 per cent protec- 
tion on that class of threads most largely used? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir ; we get only 30 per cent. 

Mr. Griggs. You have got 13 cents on five lea, and you add three- 
fourths of a cent for each lea. 

Mr. Smith. On 13 cents. 

Mr. Griggs. Thirteen cents a pound? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. You say it costs 14 to 17 cents ? 

Mr. Smith. There are a great many processes which that flax has to 
go through before it comes into thread. 

Mr. Griggs. I understand that, but I am talking about your pro- 
tection. On the thread you get a protection of 13 cents on 5 lea ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. And you increase that by three-quarters of a cent 
on each number you go above that? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. And the numbers most largely used are fourteens, 
sixteens, eighteens, twenties, and twenty-fives? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. On fourteens it is 19| cents. 

Mr. Griggs. That is the duty on 14 lea ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; which is equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 
35.76. -^ 

Mr. Griggs. The flax costs you 14 cents? 

Mr. Smith. That is approximate. 

Mr. Griggs. That is your basic material? 

Mr. Smith. Approximately; yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. And you estimate, then, that the protection you. get 
of 19f cents on what you pay 14 cents for is only 38 per cent ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; on the basis of the importations of No. 14 
at 19J cents per pound duty on the importing value the average is 
35.76 per cent. 

Mr. Griggs. I do not see how you calculate it. I will be very 
much obliged to you if you will make your calculation for me. I 
want the information about it. 

Mr. Smith. The importation on the average for nine years from 
1899 to 1907, of 14-lea yarn ^ ' 
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Mr. Griggs. Let us make a simple calculation. It costs 14 cents a 
pound — your basic material ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. And you get, on your No. 14, 19 cents protection ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. Now, you pay 14 cents for your basic material ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. And your protection is 5 cents above that 14 cents? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. Which you pay for it. Then you get back by way of 
protection not only what you paid out, but you get 5 cents addi- 
tional protection. How do you make that 38 per cent? I just want 
to know how you calculate it. 

Mr. Smith. The 38 per cent is on the importing value of the 
threads, the foreign cost of the threads, taken from the government 
statistics. 

Mr. Griggs. Well? 

Mr. Ssiith. The flax that I pay 14 cents for has to be hackled, in 
the first place, which makes a loss of a considerable amount. 

Mr. Gkiggs. I am not taking that into the calculation at all, al- 
though it may have something to do with your business, as I under- 
stand it. In this question, on what you pay 14 cents for and manu- 
facture into the finished product, you get a protection of 19 cents; is 
not that true ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. That is all I wanted to know. I can not make that 38 
per cent. 

The Chairman. If Mr. Griggs is through, I want to ask you a 
question. 

Mr. Griggs. I am through. 

The Chairman. I do not understand what your raw material is; 
is it flax hackled, known as " dressed line? " 

Mr. Smith. No, sir ; it is flax not hackled or dressed. 

The Chairman. That pays a duty of $22 a ton ? 

Mr. Smith. $22.40 a ton. 

The Chairman. Or a cent a pound ? 

Mr. Smith. A cent a pound. 

The Chairman. And how much waste is there in making that into 
yarn? 

Mr. Smith. Taking 100 pounds of flax, in hackling there is about 
5 per cent of waste. That would leave 95 pounds. Then there is 
about 40 to 50 pounds of that which is made into tow of a lower value, 
at about 8 cents a pound. Then the remainder is spun. With a loss 
in-every process, it is prepared and spun — with waste in every proc- 
ess — until it is ready for bleaching, which takes another 20 per cent 
out of it. 

The Chairjian. Out of the 100 pounds how many pounds of yarn 
do you finally get of thread ? 

Mr. Smith. I could not give you the per cent. I can estimate it. 
It would not be over 40 per cent — 40 pounds. 

The Chairman. I wish you would prepare those figures and let 
us know what this raw material costs and how much is lost in each 
process and how much is sold for other goods at 8 cents a pound. 
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just the price and the quantity, taking 100 pounds of flax as the 
original amount. 

Mr. Smith. Very well. 

The Chairman. Now, where is the first bracket, the number of 
leas where you commence to increase this duty? 

Mr. Smith. Over the old schedule ? 

The Chaikman. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. We are not increasing it over the old schedule. 

The Chairman. Not anywhere? 

Mr. Smith. Not on the thread schedule. We are on the yarn. 
On paragraph 331 we ask for the duty to be increased from 40 to 45 
per cent on yarn finer than 8 lea, but not finer than 80 lea, single 
yarns in the gray. 

Mr. Randell. You want to change it from 40 to what ? 

Mr. Smith. From 40 to 45 per cent. We are not able to make 
yarns in that class and compete against the foreign yarns. 

The Chairman. You make the yarns, do you ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 
, The Chairman. I do not see any yarn schedule here. There ia 
thread made from yarn. 

Mr. Smith. It is paragraph 331. 

The Chairman. I mean in the importations ; I do not see it. 

Mr. Smith. In the statistics of importations ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. On the importations of yarn, flax, hemp, or ramie, 
single yarns in gray, not finer than 8 lea, the duty, the equivalent 
duty, amounted to 67.98 per cent. We recommend that that be 
reduced to 6 cents a pound, which will make the duty 49.72 per cent. 
On finer than 8 lea, and not finer than 80 lea, the average importation 
was 538,000 pounds at 40 per cent, and we ask that that be increased 
to 45 per cent. 

The Chairman. What is the importation on that? 

Mr. Smith. 538,176 pounds per year, on the average, for nine years. 

The Chairman. Have you any idea what the consumption was; 
how much was manufactured in this country? 

Mr. Smith. I should say that this represented more than was made 
here. There was more imported on that schedule than was made 
here. 

The Chairman. I do not seem to have the yarns here in this book 
where I have the importations of all the various years; at least I 
can not find it. But under the threads, the importation on any 
number is exceedingly small. I do not know what it is on the yarns 
when you take it through a series of years. We will get that, if 
we have not got it. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Griggs. On the line you were speaking about just now, on the 
line of waste, does not the foreigner experience the same degree of 
waste at every stage of the manufacture of this fiber that you do ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Then you do not need any protection on that account, 
do you, on account of the waste? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; but we do require protection on the other 
basis. 

Mr. Griggs. Oh, I understand your position on that ; but you spoke 
of waste as an element in the cost. 
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Mr. Smith. I was trying to explain why there was so much differ- 
ence on the 14-cent raw material and the difference on the importing 
cost. 

Mr. Griggs. That is all. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Under paragraph 330, do I understand that there 
have been no exportations from this country? 

Mr. Smith. No exportations of any moment. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Under paragraph 330, threads, twines, or cord? 

Mr. Smith. No exportations of any moment that I am aware of. 

Mr. CocKEAN. I do not know how accurate these figures are, but I 
find here a statement of the value of exportations, $5,584,000. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is twines. 

Mr. CocKKAN. Oh, twine? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; that would be binder twines and some coarse 
twines. It would not cover threads. 

Mr. CocKEAN. There is no exportation at all? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

Mr. CocKHAN. The importations of threads, twines, and cord were 
553,000. Of those importations of threads, twines, and cords, how 
many come in competition with your product, if any? 

Mr. Smith. The fourteens, sixteens, eighteens, twenties, and twenty- 
fives principally come in competition with ours. 

Mr. CocKEAN. How many of them come in of that particular kind 
of twines? 

Mr. Smith. The importation of fourteens amounted to 24,000 
pounds on the average for nine years. 

Mr. CocKEAN. What was the value of that 24,000 poimds ? 

Mr. Smith. The value of that was $13,000. 

Mr. CocKEAN. And what else ? 

Mr. Smith. On sixteens it was 31,000 pounds, a valuation of 
$16,497; on eighteens it was 54,000 pounds, with a valuation of 
$33,000; and on twenty-fives it was 31,000 pounds, with a valuation 
of $21,000. On thirties it was 40,000, with a valuation of $26,000. 

Mr. CocKEAN. That would be, altogether, then, about $200,000, the 
total importations. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; about. 

Mr. CocKEAN. What is the value of your product, your annual 
product — I mean the value of the product of all the persons concerned 
in the same trade? 

Mr. Smith. I should say probably $2,500,000. 

Mr. CocKEAN. About $2,500,000 ; so that it is considerably less than 
10 per cent ? 

Mr. Smith. I should say so; yes. 

Mr. CocKEAN. You are pretty well protected. You have got pretty 
good control of your market, have you not ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Do you not think you could keep pretty good con- 
trol with less duty? 

Mr. Smith. I hardly think we could stand much less and keep our 
wages up where they are, considering the difference in the cost of 
wages here and abroad, and the difference in expenses. 

Mr. CocKEAN. How many concerns are there producing this 
thread, besides yourselves? 
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Mr. CocKEAN. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. Five or six or seven, I should say. 

Mr. CocKKAN. Altogether? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. CocKEAN. And what proportion of it do you produce? 

Mr. Smith. We probably produce ab&ut one-sixth. 

Mr. CocKEAN. So that the six producers, or seven, are about 
equal ; their product is of about equal volume ? 

Mr. Smith. I think some of the others produce a little more than 
ourselves and some less. 

Mr. CocKBAN. You do not represent any other concern except your 
own? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; I represent all these concerns. 

Mr. CocKKAN. These gentlemen have absolute control of the 90 
per cent of the market under existing rates ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

The Chaieman. I have found these statistics now. Single yarn 
in the gray, not finer than 5 lea or number, 7 cents per pound. How 
much do you propose to make it? 

Mr. Smith. Six cents. 

The Chairman. That is a decrease? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

The Chaieman. I find there were 761,000 pounds imported in 
1898 and 111,000 pounds in 1907. The next bracket is finer than 8 
lea and not finer than 80 lea or number. That you propose to make 
45 per cent? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

The Chairman. It is now 40 per cent. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You did not make a mistake, and you do not 
mean 35 instead of 45 ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; 45. 

The Chairman. I find the importations on that in 1898 and 1899 
were 1,025,000 pounds; in 1906, 446,000 pounds; in 1905, 338,000 
pounds; in 1904, 357,000 pounds; in 1903, 283,000 pounds; and in 
]907, 776,000 pounds. You think that justifies an increase of 5 per 
cent? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. What page are you on? 

The Chairman. Page 318. Now, take the next bracket, single yarns 
finer than 80 lea or number. What do you propose to do with that? 

Mr. Smith. Leave that as it is. That is a purely revenue duty. 

The Chairman. There is no importation in that, anyway. All the 
others at the rate of 45 per cent under the present law, what do you 
do with them? 

Mr. Smith. We leave that the same. 

The Chairman. There is more importation in that for vhe last 
year. There is 704,000 pounds of that for last year. That shows a 
slight increase, and that is the only one that does, apparently, prac- 
tically show any increase. What do you propose on that ? 

Mr. Smith. We propose to leave that the same. 

Mr. Eandbll. Do you run full time in the manufacture of your 
product ? Do the manufacturers run full time or only a part of the 
time? 
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Mr. Smith. At present? 

Mr. Randell. Yes; generally. 

Mr. Smith. Generally we run full time. This last year has been 
a very bad year. 

Mr. Randell. That is, when ? 

Mr. Smith. Since last December; I do not think any of the mills 
have run full since last December. 

Mr. Randell. About what jDroportion of the time do you run ? 

Mr. Smith. At the present time ? 

Mr. Randell. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. We are running full in our flax department and run- 
ning about half the machinery in our tow department. 

Mr. Randell. That is all I want to ask you. 

Mr. Boutell. Do you make any recommendations in regard to 
raw flax? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; we recommend that the duties on the raw flay, 
tow, and hemp be left as they are. 

The Chairman. They are a cent a pound now ? 

Mr. Smith. A cent a pound on flay and $20 a ton on tow. 

The Chairman. What do you propose to make them ? 

Mr. Smith. We propose to leave them the same. 

Mr. Boutell. Have you looked at all into the reason why the cul- 
tivation of flax has made so little progress in this country ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Boutell. What is the reason ? It has had jirotection. 

Mr. Smith. The reas.on is that the relative profit in growing other 
crops is greater. 

Mr. Boutell. The same reason that Mr. McMillnn, of New Orleans, 
gave for not cultivating jute? Did you hear him this morning? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; I heard him. No; this could not be called such 
a cheap product as jute. " 

Mr. Boutell. But he gave that as a reason — that it w|'s more 
profitable to cultivate other things. 

Mr. Smith. There is a difficulty in regard to labor in cultivating 
flax. There is a little raised in Michigan, Yale and Fargo, and those 
places. 

Mr. Boutell. It puzzles the ordinary man to know why, with our 
climate and soil, we can not raise flax. 

The Chairman. We can not get the hands. 

Mr. Boutell. I know; but we do not raise it for the finer grades 
of thread or weaving. 

Mr. Smith. It is raised for seed, mostly. 

Mr. Boutell. Has the curing anything to do with it? 

Mr. Smith. The labor in the curing? 

Mr. Boutell. Yes; that discourages American labor from going 
into it? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Boutell. But nothing to do with either the climate or the 
soil? 

Mr. Smith. I think the climate is not so well adapted. 

Mr. Boutell. Is any domestic flax used. in making thread? 

Mr. Smith. We are not using any. 
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Mr. BouTELL. Do you know in the industry whether any American 
flax is used ? 

Mr. Smith. There may be a little from Michigan. 

Mr. BouTELL. Where is that used ? 

Mr. Smith. I have used some of it myself, and some of the other 
mills have used it. How much there is this year I could not tell; 
very little, I should judge. 

Mr. BouTELL. When you get it, is it of good quality for thread 
making ? 

Mr. Smith. It is about the same as that which comes from Canada, 
In fact it was started there by a Canadian. 

Mr. BoTJTELL. How does it compare with the European flax? 

Mr. Smith. It is about the same as Russian flax. 

Mr. Underwood. Where do you get your best flax ? 

Mr. Smith. In Belgium. 

Mr. Underwood. Does the American flax compare favorably with 
the Belgium flax? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; it only: compares with the cheapest foreign 



Mr. Underwood. As a matter of fact, it is a better business proposi- 
tion for your mills to mill the better grades of flax, is it not, than to 
use the poorer grades? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. I do not want to come back and ask you another 
question, but when you were asked whether you wanted to put the raw 
material on the free list you said you did not. Under those circum- 
stances, when the American product is infinitesimal and its produc- 
tion in this country has not been successful, I do not understand your 
answer as to why you should not want the raw material on the free 
list, so that you could get it cheaper and you could hand down your 
product to the consumer cheaper, relatively. 

Mr. S511TH. Well, we have always hoped that flax might be grown 
here. There is a considerable industry in Kentucky hemp, which com- 
petes in a way with our product. 

Mr. Underwood. How long has the attempt been made in this 
country to grow flax? 

Mr. Smith. It has been grown off and" on in a tentative sort of a 
way for twenty years, I suppose. 

Mr. Underwood. It has had a protection of a cent a pound for 
twenty years? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir ; it was free under the AVilson bill. 

Mr. Underwood. It has had this protection of a cent a pound for 
how long? 

Mr. Smith. Ten years. 

Mr. Underwood. Ten or fourteen years? 

Mr. Smith. Ten or eleven years. 

Mr. Underwood. Twelve years. For twelve years it has had a 
protection of a cent a pound, and it has not developed the industrv 
at all? ^ 

Mr. Smith. No, sir ; it has not. 

Mr. Underwood. Under those circumstances do you not think it 
would be advisable for flax to be put on the free list, both to aid the 
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home manufacturer and to reduce the cost to that extent to the con- 
sumer here? 

Mr. Smith. As I said before, there is quite an industry in Ken- 
tucky and Nebraska in hemp, which competes directly with the flax. 

Mr. Underwood. It is used in the same goods ? 

Mr. Smith. Not in the finer goods, but in the coarser goods. 

Mr. Undekwood. Well, you are interested in the home production, 
and for that reason you want the duty maintained on the flax; is 
that it? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. But on the flax alone, if you were solely looking 
at that proposition, you would have no desire to have the duty re- 
tained ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Why should it be maintained? That is what I 
am trying to get at. I do not care so much for your desire as I care 
to know the reason why. 

Mr. Underwood. He said he was interested in the home industry 
and wanted a duty on the raw flax to protect him against the foreign 
industry. 

Mr. Smith. Do not mistake me; I am not personally interested. 

The Chairman. Are you afraid that flax would take the place of 
hemp if there was no protection or duty on it ? Is that the idea ? 

Mr. Smith. It might, to a certain extent ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. This committee is trying to investigate that sub- 
ject, as to why there should be that duty of 1 cent a pound on flax, 
and if you can throw any light on it now we would be obliged to you. 

Mr. BoTiTELL. It seems to be an industry that was given protection, 
but that has not gotten beyond the very earliest infant stage. 

Mr. Smith. I can not say that we have gone very far with it. 

Mr. BouTELL. It certainly is a puzzle to an ordinary man to know 
why in this country, with its climate and soil, we can not grow all 
kinds of flax with profit. 

Mr. Underwood. Let me ask you a question. If the duty were 
taken off of raw flax, how much would that authorize a reduction of 
the duty on your flnished product and leave you in the same position 
you are in to-day? 

Mr. Smith. From 7 to 8 per cent. Not 7 to 8 per cent of the duty, 
but 7 or 8 points of the percentage. 

Mr. Griggs. Counting your highest duty at 38 per cent ? 

Mr. Smith. Taking the average of the cost of the raw material — 
the importations. 

Mr. Griggs. I say, counting it at 38 per cent, you think you could 
knock off 7 or 8 points? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. And make it 30 per cent? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. What do you make out of these threads ? 

Mr. Smith. They are used for sewing shoes. 

Mr. Griggs. Entirely? 

Mr. Smith. They are used for some other purposes, but very few. 
They are mostly shoe threads. 
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VARIOUS FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE SPINNERS FILE STATEMENT 
RELATIVE TO JUTE AND FLAX YARNS AND LINENS. 

Yale, Mich., December 2^,1908. 
Hon. Seeeno E. Payne, 

Ghairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 

Deae Sik: I desire to call attention to the statement njade by 
the linen thread combine, and a few other thread mills, with some 
cordage mills, as to what should be done in revising the taritf upon 
flax, hemp, and linen. The statement that that is in any manner the 
"unanimous view" of those interested in the spinning and weaving 
of flax and hemp is entirely erroneous. The statement and recom- 
mendations there made may represent the views of the few thread 
mills and that of the cordage mills, but they have no right to claim 
to speak for the manufacturers of linen. 

The remark in that statement, "representing all flax, hemp, and 
jute spinners interested in Schedule J," conveys an entirely er- 
roneous impression. The names affixed to that statement repre- 
sent none but themselves. Eight of those names are from mills 
which make up the Linen Thread Company, and needs to have but 
one name affixed to them. Four others spin flax for threads and 
twines. The other 12 mills are cordage mills and entirely outside 
any consideration upon the subject of a linen industry. Not one of 
them is using flax. The recommendations of that list of mills are 
those for their especial advantage. They ask for a higher dutj' upon 
jute yarns, because the million and a half pounds imported "could 
have been made in this country had there been sufficient protec- 
tion." This statement asks that the duty upon coarse linen yarns 
be reduced, as if the immense amounts now imported could not as 
well be made here. The recommendation that the duty upon me- 
dium flax yarns be advanced is a step in the right direction, but why 
leave the duty upon fine flax yarns at but 15 per cent, while all fine 
linen products are luxuries which can and should be made here? 

Upon behalf of the flax growers, who need the markets for the flax 
which they now, and are prepared to produce, and also- the spinners 
of flax for yarns for weaving into linens, also those engaged in weav- 
ing linens, the names of which mills are here given, I respectfully ask 
that the duties upon all linen manufactures be advanced to an equal- 
ity with that upon woolen goods. As, with woolen manufactures, 
the raw material has to have a duty to protect it from the compe- 
tition of the low-priced labor of other countries, and the duty upon 
linen manufactures should be made to compare therewith. Linens 
are even more the luxuries of those able to pay well for them, while it 
is the inalienable right of the people to demand the employment in 
the production of these luxuries. 

Spinners of flax yarns: American Linen Company, New Haven, 
Conn. ; Courtrai Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Reeves 
Spinning Company, Woonsocket, R. I. Linen weavers and spinners: 
United States Linen Company, Millbury, Mass. ; Stevens Linen Works, 
Webster, Mass.; Dundee Mills, Hookset, N. H. ; Atlas Linen Com- 
pany, Meredith, N. H. ; Granite Linen Company, Wortendyke, N. J.; 
Eau Claire Linen Mill Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sidney Smith Boyce. 
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GEORGE r. SMITH, ANDOVER, MASS., MAKES SUPPLEMENTAL 
STATEMENT RELATIVE TO FLAX YARNS. 

Andovee, Mass. , January ^, 1909. 
Hon. Seeeno E. Payne, 

Cfiairnian Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of a marked copy of tariff hearings, and 
have read the statement made by Mr. Sidney Smith Boyce, of Cros- 
well, Mich. This statement malies the charge that my statement made 
before your committee on November 30, 1908, in behalf of flax, hemp, 
and jute spinners was not a representative one. 

1 did not state that these views represented the interests of the 
weavers of flax, althougli Mr. Stevens, of the Stevens Linen Works, 
was present at the meeting of these manufacturers and concurred in 
ail of the recommendations in so far as they related to the duty on the 
raw material and on the yarn. The Stevens Linen Works are the 
only mills in this country that are making real linens to any extent. 
The other mills mentioned by Mr. Boyce are either making unions — 
that is, cotton warp and linen filling, or so-called "linens" from waste. 

I would still maintain that my statement represented all those spin- 
ners using flax, hemp, .and jute for spinning yarn on a commercial 
basis. I did not intend to speak for the weavers nor for those spin- 
ning waste yarns. 

1 take exception to the remark that an immense quantity of coarse 
flax yarns is being imported. The statistics show this not to be the 
case. 

The duty of 15 per cent on fine flax yarns was put on in the Ding- 
ley bill in order to stimulate, if possible, the weaving of fine linens in 
this countrjf by allowing the weaver to purchase his yarns abroad 
on a revenue basis of dut3^ 

It was admitted by all practical spinners that in order to produce 
in this country yarns finer than 80 lea a very much higher protec- 
tion would be necessary than is given on the coarser yarns. This 
would have necessitated a much higher rate of duty on the woven 
fabrics and would necessarily have raised the price of all linens to 
the consumer. 

Yours, very truly, 

Geo. F. Smith, 

Smith & Dove Manueacturing Co. 
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[Paragraph 324.] 

SIDNEY S. BOYCE, YALE, MICH., URGES NECESSITY OF THE CON- 
TINUED PROTECTION OF THE FLAX INDUSTRY. 

Yale, Mich., Novemler 25 , 1908 . 

Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Gentlemen: It has just come to my notice that the Linen Thread 
Company, of Mew York, the stock of which is verj' largely o.>ued 
in Great Britain, is proposing to ask for the removal of the duties 
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upon " scutched " or raw flax. This is to be asked upon the plea 
that there is no flax grown in this country. This, with the fact that 
the examiners at the custom-houses do not know the difference be- 
tween " scutched " and " hackled " or " dressed " and " undressed " 
flax, will cause all flax to come in free. It is a very well-known fact 
that a very large part of the " hackled " flax now imported comes in 
as " scutched " flax, thus saving 2 cents per pound in the duty. 

Flax culture has just become thoroughly established in this coun- 
try. Over six thousand tons were grown in the State of Michigan 
alone of fiber last year. This flax was equally fine and spinnable 
with any grown in Europe. To fully determine the matter of grow- 
ing flax the late Senator McMillan had some tons of Michigan flax 
sent to Ireland and spun and woven into fine linens, where the flax 
was pronounced equal to flax grown upon the continent of Europe. 

Every State in the Union can grow flax if there is a demand for it. 
The millions of tons of flax annually burned in the Northwest would 
be changed to the production of flax for the fiber as well as for the 
seed, were there fine linen mills to consume it. 

Contrary to what the policy of levying duties should be, the duty 
upon coarse linens is higher than upon fine linens. Coarse linens 
are consumed by the poor people, while fine linens are one of the 
textile luxuries of those able to pay for them. The amount of labor 
is more than double in the making of fine linens. The duties should 
be equal with those upon other fine textiles. 

The cost of producing flax is very much greater in the United 
States than in Europe, where wages of men are but 35 cents a day, 
against $1.50 to $2 here. There are nine large mills at Dunfermline, 
Scotland, weaving linens from yarns imported from the continent of 
Europe, 60 per cent of which are shipped directly to the United States. 
The wages of the women weavers are from $3 per week up. 

The amount of flax grown in the United States for fiber is doubling 
each five years, and were there mills to consume it the culture would 
more than double each year. 

There is a necessity for mills making fine linens. A few mills now 
make threads and twines, some two or three spin and weave coarse 
crashes, while over one hundred establishments use imported yarns 
in various ways, mostly as coarse union crashes. 

The flax, hemp, and linen industry is uneven in character and con- 
dition. Every variety of character of fiber should be consumed. The 
cost is too great to allow of its export. In growing flax in all coun- 
t i-ies, there is of necessity different character of soils ; some seasons are 
cold and wet, others hot and dry, there are imperfectly prepared 
libers, some coarse, others fine, but each adapted to the production of 
the different kinds of goods. The coarse and fine machinery should 
be here. This is an industry which the people have the sanie right 
to engage in as the producers of woolens, cottons, or any other tex- 
tiles. A diversity of production, the presence of a linen industry 
giving employment to labor, to the farmer, to the growers of farm 
and garden produce, to the machinists, and to transportation at home, 
instead of employing foreign nations to make the almost one hun- 
dred millions of goods for us. 

The are seven flax mills with capital of $7,000 to $10,000, and 
farmers with over 50,000 acres engaged in growing flax in this State 
alone. 

Very truly, Sidney Smith Botcb. 
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OWEN HUGHES, OF PATTERSON, N. J., ADVOCATES REMOVAL OF 
DUTY FROM CERTAIN KINDS OF RAW FIAX. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

Mr. Hughes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
came down here from Paterson to-day to represent the flax dressers 
of Paterson, commonly known as " hacklers." These men have sent 
me down here to-day to beg of you men to take the 1 cent off of the 
raw material that comes into this country — that is, the French, Bel- 
gian, Holland, and Irish flax that do not come in conflict with the 
American grower. The Eussian flax — that is, the Baltic flax — the 
Riga and Coutrai, do come into competition with the American 
grower. 

The reason I ask you men for that to-day is that there is $20 per 
ton on the raw material coming into this country. Now, by taking 
that oif and putting that raw material on the free list, to my idea, 
it would enrich the manufacturer $20 on the ton and enable him to 
give us a little more on the finished article. It would increase our 
business by taking that 1 cent off of the raw flax — that is, off of the 
French, Belgian, Holland, and Irish flax. The French flax is sup- 
posed to be the best flax in the market It makes fine linens. The 
Irish flax makes the best of the tailor's thread. It is strong flax. 
But any of that sort of flax, such as the flax I have already named — 
the worst of it is better than the American flax. I hackled American 
flax in this country twenty-seven years ago — what you call " North 
Kiver flax." It was pretty good flax. It was on an equal footing with 
the flax that grows in Russia; in fact, I have not seen a piece of 
American flax in about sixteen years. I do not know whether they 
have stopped growing flax in America or not, but I do not see any of 
it, and I have been hackling all the time. 

The Chairman. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Underwood. You do not think that the American flax in- 
dustry — the growing of the raw flax — can be developed in this 
country, from your experience? 

Mr. Hughes. I do not think it can be developed, because there is a 
flax that grows in Canada there and that comes nearly on the same 
basis as the flax that grows in the United States. It comes nearly 
on the same basis, and they can not even grow the same flax in Hol- 
land that they can in France. Some people call this French flax 
" Belgian flax," but when I am working it I get the French flax 
written on my ticket. It is ticketed as French flax going away from 
me. That is all I know about it. This Belgian flax is a good flax, 
too. There are some qualities of it that are better than the Dutch. 
Some of the Dutch is poor flax, but any of it is better than what 
they can produce here. 

Mr. Underwood. If we put this raw flax on the free list, do you 
think that would reduce the cost of the finished product to the Amer- 
ican consumer to any extent ? 

Mr. Hughes. "Well, that I could not tell you. That all lays to the 
manufacturer, whether he will lower it or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BouTELL. That is about the size of it. 

Mr. Hughes. That is where the thing comes in. 
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Mr. Underwood. We had better cross-examine the manufacturers 
on that proposition, then, before we " give up the goods," had we not ? 

Mr. Hughes. But you would think so — that it would, in a kind of 
a way, reduce it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BouTELL. You think it ought to, do you not? 

Mr. Hughes. Well, certainly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CocKEAN. It would if the arithmetic of the custom-house were 
the same as the arithmetic of any other part of the world. 

Mr. Hughes. Yes. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. If the consumer got all of that you would not get 
any of it, then, in wages, would you? 

Mr. Hughes. Well, I get my wages. I get $12.50 a week. 

Mr. Foedney. Pardon me. A few minutes ago you said that if 
that $20 a ton was removed the laborer had hopes of getting some of 
it from the manufacturer. I say, if it did go to the consumer, the 
labor that produced it would not get any of that benefit from the 
reduction ? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes; but that would not keep it from going to the 
consumer — if you take the $20 a ton off of the raw material — if it 
were manufactured in this country and sold to the consumer. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. But if the manufacturer and the laborer consume 
that, the consumer would not get any of it — the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. Hughes. Well, I don't know. I don't understand the question. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. I will withdraw it. 

The Chaibman. He does not understand what you are trying to 
get at. 

Mr. Hughes. No. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Anything that reduces the cost of production is 
likely to stimulate a demand for the article, is it not ? 

Mr. Hughes. Well, but then, you see, that is on the raw material, 
and the duty on the finished article, what is on it now, would hold 
up that. 

Mr. CocKRAN. But to the extent that you have removed the duty 
on the raw material it would tend to cheapen the cost of production 
that you are engaged in and make it less expensive — to reduce it? 

Mr. Hughes. Well, it would throw, as I say, $20 a ton 

Mr. CocKRAN. Off the goods? 

Mr. Hughes. From the things coming in. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Would not that reduce the cost of production? 

(There was no reply.) 

The Chaieman. Well, Mr. Hume will tell us all about that. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Let us get an answer to that. Would it not? 

Mr. Hughes. What is that? 

Mr. CocKEAN. What do you say ? 

Mr. Hughes. I don't know what your question is. 

Mr. CoGKRAN. Well, I think I will let you go, and I will ask you 
the question after the hearing. 
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DRESSED FLAX. 

[Paragraph 325.] 

STATEMENT OF JOHN WILSON, OP NEWARK, N. J., REPRESENT- 
ING THE FLAX DRESSERS, WHO WANT AN INCREASE OF ONE 
CENT PER POUND ON DRESSED FLAX. 

Monday, November 30,. 1908. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we flax dressers re- 
spectfully solicit an advance of 1 cent a pound on dressed flax. 
Dressed flax has a present duty of 3 cents a pound. That rate, gen- 
tlemen, does not cover the difference in the higher cost of labor here, 
above that of Europe. We respectfully request to show, first, that 
the duty of, 1 cent per pound on raw flax is not fairly understood. 
It takes 1^ pounds of raw flax to produce 1 pound of dressed. There- 
fore the manufacturer dressing flax here pays 1 cent and 5 mills in 
duty for every pound of dressed flax produced for use in his factory. 

From every pound of raw flax comes 40 per cent of tow. Tow is 
a by-product in many flax mills. It is only used in special mills in 
Europe for the spinning of coarse wefts. Its value here is one-third 
less than in Europe. Now, with every production of 3 pounds of 
dressed line flax there will be 1 pound of tow, and with tow valued 
at G cents in Europe its value here will be one-third less, or 4 cents. 
So if you write off one-third of 2 cents you have 7 mills that is lost 
by the American dresser in the lower value of his tow here. The 
cost of dressing 1 pound of flax at 70 pounds per day at $12.60 a 
week is 3 cents. The duty on the raw flax to make 1 pound of 
dressed is 1 cent and 5 mills, and the total cost per pound to the 
American dresser is 5 cents and 2 mills. 

The importers' table is as follows: The average wages here and 
in Europe are: Flax dressers' wages in the United States, $12.60; 
flax dressers' wages in Great Britain, $6.50 — one-half what they are 
in the United States; flax dressers' average wage in. France, 22 francs; 
in Belgium, 18 francs. The average wage in France and Belgium— 
and they are both connected there in the flax district which connects 
North France and Belgium — 20 francs, in American money, $4; less 
than a third of the wage in the United States. The average wage 
in Riga, Russia, per week is 7 rubles and 20 copecks. The ruble is 
50 cents and the copeck is half a cent. In American money it is 
$3.60. 

Great Britain has the highest average in wages, Russia has the 
lowest, while Belgium and France can be taken as the average, yet 
less than one-third. So, as it costs 3 cents to dress 1 pound of flax in 
America, it will take less than one-third, or about 9 mills, to dress it 
in Belgium. 

Then the importers' table of cost reads: Duty on dressed, for 1 
pound, 3 cents ; cost of dressing 1 pound, 9 mills. That is 3 cents and 
9 mills total cost to the importer, against American labor of 5 cents 
and 2 mills. 

It is that difference, gentlemen, of 1 cent and 3 mills that we ask 
you to equalize. Then our labor will be placed on something of a 
fairer footing to compete with the labor of Europe. If this small 
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moiety of protection be given us, no interest, we believe, will be hurt, 
nor will there be any addition to the price of flax goods to the con- 
sumer. And, of course, there will be an increase of employment in 
our trade. 

Mr. Dalzell. What is the value of a ton of flax, dressed ? 

Mr. Wilson. You will have to ask a manufacturer, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. You do not know ? 

Mr. Wilson. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Do they still use the same methods of hackling or 
dressing flax in this country that they use in Belgium and France ? 

Mr. Wilson. It is all dressed, first, in the rough, by machine, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. I say, do they use 

Mr. Wilson. The same method ? 

Mr. Boutell. The same method here that they use in Belgium. 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. We have a Russian hackler working in the 
shop with us. What do you think of that? [Laughter.] It was 
from him 

Mr. Boutell. Is he an American citizen ? 

Mr. Wilson. I think he has been here two years. 

Mr. Boutell. Well, I hope he will be. 

Mr. Wilson. I hope he will be. But it only shows you how it 
comes in direct competition with our labor. 

Mr. Boutell. What I wanted to get at was whether the old sys- 
tem of retting the flax that prevailed on the continent of Europe still 
prevails in this country? 

Mr. Wilson. No,- sir ; they do not ret the flax in this country as they 
ret it in Europe. . Only in Eussia do they ret it the same as they ret 
it here. When I worked up in the north of New York, at Valley 
Falls there, there was an owner of a mill called Mr. Hartshorn. I 
think he is in the custom-house now. He used to give lectures to the 
farmers upon raising flax. 

Mr. Boutell. Perhaps that is the reason the industry has not pro- 
gressed any further than it has. 

Mr. Wilson. Do you think so, sir? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Boutell. I do not know. 

Mr. Wilson. Well, I have attended his lectures there. 

Mr. Boutell. What I was trying to get at was what it was that 
was holding back the flax industry in this country — ^whether it was 
something in the method of cultivation or something in the method 
of curing. 

Mr. Wilson. There is a good deal in the curing, sir; but there is 
another thing to be taken into consideration. The climate of Bel- 

fium and of Ireland is foggier and moister than it is here. The 
ber of the flax contains minute cells that hold the oil in them, and 
that oil evaporates too quickly in this country, with the severe sun. 
The oil is held in these cells in Belgium and Ireland because of the 
fog and moisture being in the air, preventing the sun from evaporat- 
ing that oil. When they want to sow flax for seed they sow it thinly. 
They only put about a bushel and a half to the acre. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Who are "they? " 

Mr. Wilson. The farmers. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Here, do you mean? 

Mr. Wilson. I mean wherever they sow it. They adopt the same 
method in Ireland and Russia and Belgium. All of the farmers, 
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when tKey want to sow flax for seed, sow it thinly. When they want 
to sow it for the fiber, they sow it as thickly as they can put it. They 
do not permit the seed to ripen when they are sowing for fiber, be- 
cause the seed would tate all the oil from the fiber. They pull it 
before it is ripe when they want it for the fiber. When they want it 
for seed, it is sown thinly, and then it is permitted to ripen, and all 
the oil goes into the seed and the fiber is useless. It is as dry as a 
straw. 



STATEMENT OF JAMES HTJME, OF AWDOVEE, MASS., WHO WISHES 
A PROHIBITIVE DUTY ON DRESSED FLAX. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

The Chaieman. Give your name in full, please. 

Mr. Hume. James Hume. 

The Chairman. Where do you live? 

Mr. Hume. At Andover, Mass. 

The Chairman. What is your business? 

Mr. Hume. I am a flax dresser, sir. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Hume. We are here to-day, as has already been said, in be- 
half of the flax dressers and hacklers. There is a large importation 
of hackled flax that comes into this country which is detrimental 
to the labor here. If this importation of dressed flax was prohibited 
from coming in it would add considerably to the labor here. We 
have had an average for the last six years of 1,232 tons per year of 
" dressed line " coming in, and, as has already been stated by Mr. 
Wilson, the first speaker, the wage that is paid where this flax is 
dressed is less than half the wage paid in the United States; 
and as it leaves a margin of 1 cent and 2 mills to the importer we 
think, sir, that what has already been asked, 1 cent a pound on the 
finished article, will leave a margin of 2 mills for the importer still. 
Unless there is something done in this line, sir, we will be in just 
the same situation we have been in since 1889, and we will have on 
an average the same amount of " dressed line " imported into this 
country. We also ask that the cent a pound be kept on the raw 
material. Not that it interferes with us in anything, except that if 
the cent were taken off the raw material it would so hurt the revenue 
that there would be no possibility of getting the cent a pound on the 
finished article. Forty per cent of the tow comes in as raw material. 
This is the tow, sir, and this is the raw material [exhibiting samples] ; 
this is-the Belgian flax that the last speaker, Mr. Hughes, spoke about 
[exhibiting sample]. 

The Chairman. You say that is the raw material ? What do you 
call it? 

Mr. Hume. This is flax, sir. This [indicating] is French flax. 
This [indicating] is Belgian flax. 

The Chairman. Not hackled or dressed ? 

Mr. Hume. Not hackled or dressed. 

Mr. Griggs. You say that is from Belgium ? 

Mr. Hume. This is from Belgium [indicating]. This is what we 
call the Coutrai flax [exhibiting sample] , produced on the borders of 
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France and Belgium. It is regarded as French flax. This is a 
dressed piece from Belgium [indicating], and this is a dressed piece 
from the French [indicating]. 

Mr. Gkiggs. The Belgian is the best, is it not ? 

Mr. Hume. No, sir ; the French is the best. From this raw mate- 
rial comes the tow — about 40 per cent — so that that 40 per cent added 
to the raw material would nearly equalize what would come off for 
the " dressed line." That is, for the revenue. 

I have nothing more to say upon this subject than what has been 
said already. This is a small matter and can be easily understood. 
The principal thing is sir, that we want this labor done in America. 
We came over here after we had served art apprenticeship of from 
four to five years on the other side. We came over here, and these 
industries have been built up under protection.^ We are here and 
our families are here. We have become citizens of the United States, 
and unless we can get some more duty upon this " dressed line " it 
will mean that we will have to drift from it altogether into the 
ranks of unskilled labor. There are many of our men who have 
already drifted into the unskilled-labor market simply because we 
can hardly hold our position here, as they can import the " dressed 
line " to the advantage of the employers here, and they are not par- 
ticular whether they have us or not. If there is any little differ- 
ence that happens they simply tell us they can bring the finished 
article in here cheaper than they can manufacture it; and we think 
that a cent a jjound would be sufficient to meet this condition. Eleven 
years ago we asked that a cent a pound be put upon the raw mate- 
rial and that 4| cents be put upon the finished article. That was 
debated, and it was compromised. Only 3 cents a pound were put on 
the dressed line, and if it had been 4 our position would have been 
different to-day from what it is now. 

Mr. Gkiggs. Do you mind telling us what you want ? 

Mr. Htjme. We want a cent a pound upon the finished article. 
That is, the " dressed line." 

Mr. Griggs. You do not want anything on the raw flax. You want 
the raw flax to come in free ? 

Mr. Hume. Well, it is immaterial to the hacklers or flax dressers 
whether it comes in free or not. 

Mr. Griggs. In your statement you said that you had come from 
abroad, with your families. Where are you from ? 

Mr. Hume. From Ireland. 

Mr. Griggs. What part of Ireland? 

Mr. Hume. North of Ireland. 

Mr. Dalzell. You want the present duty retained ? 

Mr. Hume. We want the present duty retained on the raw flax 
and a cent a pound put on the dressed. 

Mr. BouTELL. You want 1 cent a pound added to the present duty? 

Mr. Hume. Yes; it is already 3 cents a pound, and we' want it 
made 4. 

Mr. Griggs. I understood you to say that you wanted the raw ma- 
terial to come in free. 

Mr. Hume. One of the delegates has said so. 

Mr. Griggs. I thought I understood you to say so in answer to a 
question put by me a moment ago. 
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Mr. BoNYNGE. He said he did not care. 

Mr. Griggs. Is that it? 

Mr. Hume. It is immaterial to us whether it comes in free or not; 
but if we were to ask for the raw material to come in free we would 
also ask that the present duty remain on " dressed line " — that is, 3 
cents a pound. 

Mr. Griggs. Instead of increasing, then, the present duty on 
dressed flax you would just as soon have the duty abolished on the 
undressed — on the raw material — and leave it just as it is? 

Mr. Hume. I would rather have the duty on the raw material as 
it is, and a cent a pound put upon the dressed line. Tliat is my 
instruction from the men that I come from. 

Mr. Griggs. But I wanted to know your opinion about it. 

Mr. Hume. Well, my opinion about it, sir, is that if we came up 
here before you and asked to put the raw material on the free list 
and to retain the 3 cents a pound upon the dressed line it would so 
hurt the revenue that there would be no possibility of getting any- 
thing, because the revenue that has come already from the raw ma- 
terial is considerable. There were 6,081 tons in 1906 of raw material 
that came in at 1 cent a pound. That is considerable in revenue. 

Mr. Griggs. One hundred and twenty thousand dollars, say. 

Mr. Hume. And in 1907 there were 5,650 tons. So that if I were 
to ask you to take that revenue off it is not very likely that you would 
hear our demands or give us anything on the " dressed line." 

The Chairman. You say you worked at this business before you 
came to this country ? 

Mr. Hume. Yes, sir; because part of my family is working here, 
and have better wages. 

The Chairman. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Hume. I have been at it thirty-five years. 

The Chairman. Thirty-five years? 

Mr. Hume. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You know all about the conditions of the working- 
men over there, I suppose? 

Mr. Hume. I beg your pardon ? 

The Chairman. You know all about the conditions of the working- 
men over there? You know how they live? 

Mr. Hume. Yes. 

The Chairman. And the wages they get ? 

Mr. Hume. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Suppose we should leave this duty at 3 cents a 
pound, would you go back there to dress flax or would you stay here ? 

Mr. Hume. I would stay here, sir. 

The Chairman. You think the conditions would be better to stay 
here, even at that? 

Mr. Hume. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. That dispels our worst apprehension. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. If you had still another cent protection added to 
the 3 cents you now have, you believe it would improve the conditions 
of the laboring man in this country ? 

Mr. Hume. I do, sir; because it would stop that large importation 
of " dressed line," which comes in year by year. 
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Mr. Underwood. I would like to ask you a question, Mr. Witness : 
You have hackled flax in the north of Ireland ? 

Mr. Hume. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. What did you get per pound for hackling flax 
there ? 

Mr. Hume. It came to about 3 farthings a pound, or a cent and a 

Mr. Underwood. A cent and a half in the north of Ireland ? 

Mr. Hume. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. What do you get for hackling flax here? 

Mr. Hume. Well, I am taking the highest wage there in Ireland at 
that cent and a half. The highest wage we get here is 3 'cents a 
pound. 

Mr. Underwood. Give me the average wage. 

Mr. Hume. We could not strike an average, because there is such 
a different quality of flax that we want to take the highest or the 
lowest per pound of the work here with the highest or lowest pound 
over there. 

Mr. Underwood. You are informed on the comparison of the wage 
values between the old country and this country, are you not ? 

Mr. Hume. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. You are putting it at a cent and a half in the old 
country thirty years ago when you hackled there, are you not ? 

Mr. Hume. No, sir; I have only been in this country a little over 
five years. 

Mr. Underwood. I thought you said you had been here thirty 
years. 

Mr. Hume. No ; it has been thirty-five years since I went to hack- 
ling. 

Mr. Underwood. You say there is as much as a cent and a half dif- 
ference between the average cost of hackling flax in the north of 
Ireland and in this country ? 

Mr. Hume. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Is the labor of the north of Ireland equal to the 
same class of labor in this country? 

Mr. Hume. It is just the same. We import all the labor, or at 
least they come here as emigrants. Ninety-five per cent of them are 
emigrants from the old country. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Much has been said here about the efficiency of labor 
in this country as compared with foreign labor. You worked just as 
hard and did just as much work in Ireland before you came here as 
you do now, did you not? 

Mr. Hume. Yes; just the same. 

Mr. FoRDNBY. And you think you were worth just as much money 
then as you are now, at the same class of labor? 

The Chairman. You mean his work was worth as much, do you 
not? 

Mr. FoRDNET. Yes. 

The Chairman. You spoke as if you were referring to his fortune. 

Mr. Hume. The' purchasing power of the money was greater there 
than it is here though. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FoRDNET. But I was speaking of your labor. 

Mr. Hume. Yes, sir ; the same kind of labor. 
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Mr. FoEDNET. The labor you gave there and the labor you give 
here, in the same class of work, are quite equal, are they not ? 

Mr. Hume. They are just the same, sir. 

Mr. Geiggs. How much farther did your cent and a half a pound 
, go over there than your 3 cents go here ? 

Mr. Hume. I beg your pardon. I do not understand you. 

Mr. Griggs. How much more would your cent and a half purchase 
there than your 3 cents purchase here? 

Mr. Hume. Well, taking everything into consideration, about equal. 

Mr. Geiggs. I will not let that question stand in that way. 

Mr. Hume. That is, when you take house rent and everything 
into consideration. 

Mr. Geiggs. You mean that the purchasing power of your money 
was worth 100 per cent more there than here? 

Mr. Hume. Yes. 

Mr. Geiggs. Then the cent and a half was about equal to the 3 
cents here? 

Mr. Hume. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BoNYNGE. Did you live just as well there as you live here? 

Mr. Hume. Well, not quite so well. 

Mr. BoNYNGE. Did you have as good a house there as you have 
here? 

Mr. Hume. Well, I could get as good a house there as I could here. 
Now, for instance, I could get as good a house in Belfast for a dollar 
a week as I could get in this country for $3 a week. 

Mr. BoNTNGE. And how about the food ? 

Mr. Hume. Well, we got the food cheaper, too. 

Mr. BoNYNGE. Could you get food there as good and in as great 
variety ? 

Mr. Hume. Not just as great a variety, but we got it as good, any- 
how, and better. 

Mr. BoNYNGE. It was just as good, such as you had, but not such a 
variety ? 

Mr. Hume. Not such a variety. 

Mr. BoNYNGE. And notwithstanding all that, you would not go 
back there ? You would prefer to stay here, would you not ? 

Mr. Hume. I would prefer to stay here. 

Mr. Geiggs. You kept as fat there as you do here, did you not ? 

Mr. Hume. Well, I can not say much about that. That is one thing 
that I could never boast of — being fat. [Laughter.] 

The Chaieman. That is all, I think. 

Mr. Geiggs. I would like to ask one more question. You said, in 
reply to Mr. Fordney, that you did as much work in Ireland and 
Belfast as you do here. That does not mean that you know whether 
American labor is more efficient than labor in Belfast; or not, does it ? 

Mr. Hume. Well, it means that the laborer is required to put the 
same labor into the material here as on the other side. The same 
labor is put into it. 
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TOW OF FLAX. 

[Paragraph 326.] 

HON. JOHN J. ESCH, M. C, SUBMITS A BRIEF IN ADVOCACY OF 
EEMOVAL OF DUTY FROM TOW OF FLAX. 

Washington, December 21, 1908. 
Hon. Seeeno E. Payne, 

CTiairman Committee on Wmjs and Means, 

House of Representatives. 

My Dear Sir: In lieu of a hearing I herewith submit some data 
gathered by me with reference to the present tariff on tow of flax of 
$20 per ton (item 326, Schedule J, flax, hemp, and jute, and manu- 
factures of, act approved July 24, 1897). 

I also wish to submit a letter of Hon. O. H. Ingram, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., president of the Eau Claire Linen Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., 
urging the repeal of the above tariff. 

I herewith inclose the letter of Hon. O. P. Austin, Chief Bureau of 
Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, showing the values 
of the production of dressed flax for decennial periods beginning with 
1880. From data furnished me by Mr. Austin I have drawn up a 
schedule showing the value and amount of importations of flax tow 
for the years 1903-1908, inclusive. This schedule also gives the 
amounts of duties derived from importations of flax tow for these 
several years, and also the average per unit of quantity, and the ad 
valorem rate of duty. I also submit a schedule of unmanufactured 
flax imported on the dutiable list. 

I know of my own knowledge of some of the efforts which have 
been made by the officers of the Eau Claire Linen Company to use 
home-grown flax straw to provide the raw material for their mill. I 
know that, notwithstanding the expenditure of thousands of dollars 
and the construction of a tow mill for the making of tow out of the 
home-grown flax, all their efforts have proved unsuccessful, and to meet 
competition they had to purchase tow imported from Russia, the re- 
sult being that the imposition of the duty of 1 cent a pound has ren- 
dered it difficult, and at times seemingly impossible, for the industry 
to survive, and this, too, notwithstanding the mill is operated by 
water power. 

As, according to the statement of the Bureau of Manufactures, over 
25,000,000 bushels of flaxseed are annually produced in the United 
States, there must be an enormous production of flax straw, and with 
very little use made thereof, showing that the process of retting is 
too expensive to produce the home-grown raw material for the manu- 
facture of linen and crashes. 

I submit the within data for the careful consideration of your com- 
mittee. 

Yours, very truly, John J. EsoH. 
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Exhibit A. 

Eau Claire, Wis., December 10, 1908. 
Hon. John J. Esch, WasMngton, D. C. 

My Dbjar Mk. Esch: I presume you laiew before you were elected 
to Congress, if not, I presume you have, before commencing on your 
congressional duties, found that you are liable to be called on by 
your constituents for all sorts of things that you know about, and 
perhaps for a good many things that you know nothing about. 
Now I, being one of your constituents, have thought, in view of the 
fact that the committee who are at work trying to find out if there is 
any good reason why the tariff should not be reduced on certain 
things that are brought to this country, that I might put in a word 
for the duty now on tow. 

Some of our people here in 1887 were led to believe that there was 
money in making crash and towels of linen and that the raw material 
could be grown here to do that kind of work and built a mill at that 
time. The mill has been running the most of the time since it was 
built, but so far they have never been able to make any money ; have 
generally come out just about even. No officer of the company 
has ever had one cent of salary for services connected with the work 
and they have never been able to declare a dividend. I think there 
could be a little money made if the tariff was removed on tow, which 
is the material we use here for making crash and towels. Cotton yarn 
is used for warp and linen for the filling generally in crash and towels. 
Sometimes they use the linen thread or yarn both for the warp and 
the filling. This crash and towels such as are made here are used 
largely by the farming and laboring communities, and sell for from 
5 to 8 cents a yard, according to the width of the crash. The 
toweling is sold usually by the piece and the price is governed by the 
width and length of them. 

The tow and duty paid costs in New York generally 9 cents a 
pound and comes largely from Russia. If that duty was removed 
entirely oiu: people think there would be a little margin in making 
crash and towels. As I understand it, the duty is 1 cent a pound. 

We have been trying here for the past four or five years to raise 
flax for making crash and towels, but find it a very expensive experi- 
ment. In order to save the fine fiber of flax which is used for shoe 
strings and small twine, it is necessary to pull the flax by hand. 
We have tried cutting it with a small reaper, but find that we can not 
do that to advantage. In the old country where it is raised suc- 
cessfully, it is pulled by hand. That is done in order to keep the 
stem of flax straight. It is then bound in small bundles 6 or 7 inches 
in diameter, where the band goes around it, and it has to be thrashed 
by a special machine, passing the top end of the bundle between 
rollers that turn together. If it goes through the ordinary thrashing 
machine, it tangles up the fiber and breaks it up so that it is of no use 
for fine fiber or for tow; hence the expense of pulling it by hand and 
retting it as has to be done by spreading it on the ground where it 
lays about ten days and is then turned over and remains on the 
ground or sod where it is usually spread for about ten days more. 
After that it is taken up and bound again and taken to the mill for 
thrashing and is thrashed out as stated above, with the band remain- 
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ing on the bundle and the tops of the bundles passing between the 
rollers which takes the seed out. Where they are raising flax for the 
seed only they make no use of the straw. It is simply grown for the 
seed. There have been some attempts made to use the straw, but so 
far it has not been successful. 

The cost of labor seems to prohibit the pulling of flax by hand as 
we hare been trying to do, and our experiment so far has been a 
failure; that is, it costs more than we can afford to sell the output 
of the mill at prices we have to sell to compete with the foreign 
market. The duty on the tow to this country enables the foreign 
countries to ship it in here and keep the prices on the crash and towels 
so low that we are unable to compete. 

I have been connected with this mill only about four or five years. 
I thought by growing flax here and pulling it and putting it through 
the process we have to for retting and thrashing that there could be 
crash and toweling made here so as to compete with the foreign- 
country shipments. Of course, 1 cent a pound seems a very small 
thing, and it is a small thing for the Government, but were it removed 
it would enable us here to continue to run this mill and have a small 
margin and employ a large amount of labor, both men and women. 

I believe if you and Congressman Jenkins would take this matter 
up with the tariff committee, who are now in session, you could have 
that tariff removed on tow from foreign countries, especially from 
Russia, where nearly all of our tow comes from for doing this work. 
I will write to my friend. Congressman Jenkins, and ask him to render 
you such assistance as he can to help us out here so we can keep our 
mill running. With that tariff removed I would feel like putting up 
a large factory on our water power and do at least ten times as much 
as we are doing now. There used to be a good many linen mills 
running in Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, and some on the west 
coast, but as I understand it nearly every one but the one here has 
made a failure of it and shut down. This mill here went into the 
hands of a receiver a few years ago when I took hold of it. 

With the tariff removed, I feel confident it would be of very great 
benefit to this section of the State, especially to the farming and 
laboring classes. It may be I am asking too much of you, but I very 
much hope you can take hold of this matter and that you can succeed 
in getting that tariff removed. Quite a number of your friends here 
are interested in this Httle mill and very hkely some of them may 
write you in regard to it. Mr. Putnam has been connected with it 
during the time it has been built and he feels very sanguine that with 
the tariff removed we can continue to run this little mill and enlarge 
it as I have stated above. 

I wish you would confer with Congressman Jenkins and try to 
enlist him with you in an effort to have this tariff on tow removed if 
you feel that you have the time to give to it. 

I would be glad to hear from you and know how you feel about it. 

With kind rejjards, I remain, 

Very truly, yours, O. H. Ingram. 
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Exhibit B. 

Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Bureau of Statistics, 
Washington, December 15, 1908. 
Hon. John S. Esoh, M. C, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: In response to your letter of the 14th instant, I inclose to you 
herewith pages from our reports showing the imjforts, of tow of flax 
for consumption, with rate of duty and amounts of duty collected, 
during years ending June 30, from 1903 to 1908, inclusive. I also 
inclose page showing the imports of flax by countries for correspond- 
ing years, except that for 1908 only total transactions are given. As 
you will doubtless understand, the schedule by countries, "flax," 
embraces all the separate classes shown under that title in imports 
for consumption. A division of quantities into values for any year 
gives the annual average import price in foreign countries whence 
imported, as shown on the pages mclosed under "value per unit of 
quantity." 

The abstract of the Twelfth Census gives values of the production 
of dressed flax as follows: 



Census years. 


Value. 


1880 


$1,310,231 
981,283 


1890 . .... 


1900 


158,660 





I also observe a statement in the census report of 1900 that the 
production of flax fiber had declined to such an extent that no special 
effort was taken to collect statistics thereof at the census of that year. 
I will request the Bureau of Manufactures of this department to send 
you any consular information that it may have available with respect 
to flax in foreign countries. 

Very truly, yours, 0. P. Austin, 

Cliief of Bureau. 



Exhibit C. 

Imports of flax tow, showing rate of duty, quantity, value, duties, average value per unit 
of quantity, and ad valorem rate of duty. 





Kate of 
duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Average. 


Year. 


Value per 

unit of 
quantity. 


Ad valo- 
rem rate 
of duty. 


1903 


Per ton. 
$20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Tons. 

2,240.11 

2,736.42 

1,400.64 

1,825.81 

2,045.75 

1,994.79 


$392,816.00 
450,621.00 
256,922.63 
309,505.00 
348,836.00 
316,137.00 


$44,802.17 
54,728.23 
28,012.75 
36.616.05 
49,914.91 
39,895.84 


$175. 36 
164 64 
183.43 
169. 52 
170.60 
167.98 


Per cent. 
11.41 


1904 


12.15 


1905 


10.90 


1906 


11.80 


1907 


11.73 


1908 ; 


12.66 
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Exhibit D. 

Imports of 'merchandise — years ending June SO, 1903-1907. 

FIBEKS, VEGETABLE, AND TEXTILE GRASSES, AND MANUFACTURES OF, NOT ELSEWHERE 
SPECIFIED. UNMANUFACTURED. 

FLAX. (DutiaUe.) 



Imported from— 



1904. 



1906. 



Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores, and Madeira Islands . 

Belgl'im 

Denmark 

France 

Geonany 

Italy ... 

Netherlands 

Russia in Europe 

United Kingdom 

North America: 

Canada 



Tons. 



Tons. 



30 



Tons. 



Tons. 



2,066 



2,680 



352 

83 

90 

702 

2,240 

1,723 



278 

42 

10 

350 

• 3,629 

1,905 

1,317 



2,688 

10 

711 

129 



649 
1,280 
1,708 

984 



2,770 

X 

203 

189 

74 

307 

3, 169 

1,172 

837 



2 

2,229 



107 
300 
30 
408 
3,284 
1,473 

763 



Total. 



10. 123 



8,089 



8,050 



EECAPITULATION. 



Europe 

North America. 



7,256 



8,806 
1,317 



7,105 
984 



7,892 
837 



7,893 
7U3 



Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores, and Madeira Islands , 

Belgium 

Derimark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Russia in Europe 

United Kingdom 

North America: 

Canada 



1539,651 



8,'i.086 
19,0.53 
14,708 
103,479 
394,194 
032,274 

179,567 



Total. 



RErAFITUTATION. 



Europe 

North America. 



1.848,446 
179,567 



S679.203 

43 

65,858 

8,879 

1..574 

9e,364 

741,184 

670,087 

278,682 



2,541,874 



2.263.192 
2"8. 682 



J9.067 



739.310 

2,480 

184 040 

26,887 

181.786' 
24.5.960 
658,484 

212.413 



2,260.421 



2,048.008 
212: !13 



$884,086 
1,465 
49, 895 
46,431 
13.2:ili 
88.453 
628. 742 
433/201 

181, 731 



2,327,300 



2,145,o69 
181,731 



$590 
635,434 



27,655 
63,842 
4,006 
136.005 
680,013 
538,060 

167,907 

2,264,n2 



2,086,205 
167,907 



The importations for 1908 amoiojited to 9.528 tons, valued at 
$2,514,680. 



HEMP, 



[Paragraph 327.] 



STATEMENT OF HAMILTON SCOTT, OF LEXINGTON, KY REPRE- 
SENTING THE AMERICAN HEMP GROWERS. ' 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 
Mr. Scott. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here in the interest 
of the American hemp growers. Most of the product is grown in 
central Kentucky, but not all of it. I am, like most Kentuckians 
very modest in my demands. We simply ask that the duty on raw 
materials be left as it is. You may wonder why we ask a duty at all 
on raw materials. We are simply interested in the duty on raw ma- 
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terials for this reason: If you remove the duty, say, on flax, then a 
cheaper grade of flax called " Russian flax tow " will be introduced into 
the market, and it will mean practically the wiping out of the Ameri- 
can hemp industry. There is now being introduced into the United 
States and being sold in competition with us what is known as " flax 
tow," and this product is not local at all. It is being introduced into 
Indiana, Minnesota, Michigan, Nebraska, and California very suc- 
cessfully. What has retarded the industry heretofore has been more 
the want of a machine for separating the fiber from the lint. We 
think now that there are three or four machines that will accomplish 
that purpose. There is no reason in the world why American hemp 
should not be doubled — yes, any quantity of it grown in the United 
States — with a moderate protection. We do not think it unreason- 
able to ask that the duty be retained. 

Mr. Underwood. The duty on hemp is how much, now? 

Mr. Scott. It is now $20 a ton on hemp and tow — Russian and 
Italian hemp and tow. 

Mr. Underwood. There is no importation of hemp into this country 
at all now, is there? 

Mr. Scott. Oh, yes; there is. There are importations of Russian 
hemp. I wish there were not. 

Mr. Underwood. To what extent? 

Mr. Scott. I think about 8,000 or 10,000 tons. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the total pro"duction of hemp in this 
country ? 

Mr. Scott. Well, it is very low now. I should think about 8,000 
tons. 

Mr. Underwood. And there are only 8,000 tons of hemp imported 
into the country? 

Mr. Scott. No ; I said grown here. I think there are about 8,000 
tons imported, too. 

Mr. Underwood. In your judgment the importations are about 50 
per cent of the amount we consume in this country? 

Mr. Scott. I think so. I do not know what flax is introduced, of 
course. 

Mr. Underwood. When was the first duty placed on hemp in this 
country ? 

Mr. Scott. I do not know. I know the duty was taken oflF years 
ago. I was a grower of hemp then. I think the duty was replaced 
under Mr. McKinley. 

Mr. Underwood. Was not hemp free under the Wilson bill ? Was 
it not on the free list? 

Mr. Scott. I do not know whether it was or not. It may have 
been. The price got so low that really we quit raising it to a great 
extent. You see we used to grow 30,000 or 40,000 tons of hemp in 
the United States. 

Mr. Underwood. You used to grow what? 

Mr. Scott. Thirty or forty thousand tons. We made bagging out 
of it, and binder twine. 

Mr. Underwood. Is not hemp a commodity which, like tobacco, is 
very trying on the land ? 

Mr. Scott. I have grown 14 crops in succession on the same land. 
Oh, no ; it is not exhausting, like tobacco. 
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Mr. Underwood. It does not exhaust the land ? 

Mr. Scott. No ; and then you can recuperate the ground. Tobacco 
takes from five to ten years. You raise three crops of tobacco and it 
exhausts the soil of those properties that go to make up the tobacco. 
It does not exhaust the soil of the properties that go to make hemp. 

Mr. Underwood. There are no agricultural reasons, then, you think, 
why the production of hemp has fallen off ? 

Mr. Scott. No agricultural reasons? 

Mr. Underwood. Yes. 

Mr. Scott.- No, sir; none whatever. 

Mr. Underwood. What has been the falling off in the production 
of hemp in the last ten years ? 

Mr. Scott. Well, I do not know. I think under the Wilson bill it 
got very low, and since the tariff was put on, of $20 a ton, it has been 
somewhat stimulated, but it has not grown more on account of the 
lack of a machine to handle it. You can grow it in any State, almost, 
if you can handle it. 

Mr. Underwood. You think, then, that the production of hemp 
would vastly increase if you had a machine that would properly 
handle it? 

Mr. Scott. I think we have that now. All we want is to be let 
alone. I do not mean in Kentucky only, but it has been grown in 
other States — in Mississippi and Texas — successfully. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the net profit per acre that a producer of 
hemp can make? 

Mr. Scott. That depends on a great many conditions. During the 
last two or three years in Kentuclry, up to this year, labor has been 
very high on account of the cultivation of tobacco and the horse 
interests. This year we will not get as much per acre by one-half as 
we got last year. 

Mr. Underwood. You have been in the business, and I would like 
to know, for information, what your judgment is on the average 
crop, and the average year. 

Mr. Scott. Well, I am on both sides of this thing. I am a pro- 
ducer and a handler. I have rented ground and paid as much as 
$15 an acre for it, for a term of years. 

Mr. Underwood. You have rented and paid as much as $15 an 
acre? 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. How much profit did you make? 

Mr. Scott. That varies. I have known a man to make as hio-h as 
$25, but that is very exceptional. * 

Mr. Underwood. You have known people to make, as an averaee 
$25 raising hemp? _ ^ ' 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Where the man owned the soil? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And the average crops will go as low as what? 

Mr. Scott. I think some of them will be away behind in their 
accounts this year. 

The Chairman. We will now hear Mr. J. Arthur Adams of 
Philadelphia, Pa. ' 

Mr. Adams. Mr. Chairman, I was informed that I would be called 
to-morrow and I have not my memoranda here. 
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The Chairman. Do you appear in connection with cotton or silk? 

Mr. Adams. There are four different schedules — cotton, silk, linen, 
and wool. The most important one ■ 

The Chairman. "VVe are not talking about either of those things 
to-day. It was through a mistake that your name was put dowa 
here. 

Mr. Adams. Since I am here, I would like to get through. 



MEMORIAL OF ITALIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, NEW YORK 
CITY, ASKING FOR REMOVAL OF HEMP DUTY. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, '. 

Washington, D. 0. 

Gentlemen : A duty of $20 per ton is now levied on hemp, accord- 
ing to paragraph 327 of the tariff. 

Of foreign countries supplying this article to the United States 
Italy is the most important, having supplied in the fiscal year 1907 
.^,856 tons, valued at $1,138,766, or about two-thirds of the whole im- 
portation, 8,718 tons. 

The duty of $20 per ton was originally established as a protection 
to domestic hemp, the production of which is, however, practically 
confined to Kentucky, where it has declined, owing to reasons other 
than want of protection. The reported prod.uction at the last census 
was 11,750,630 pounds, representing a value of $546,338. The causes 
for the decline, as stated in the Census Report on Agriculture, volume 
6, page 420, are " the introduction of manila hemp, the large importa- 
tion of jute, the declining prices of hard cordage fibers, such' as sisal, 
and the use of cotton for twine and yarns." 

An entirely different grade from the domestic is Italian hemp, 
which represents the highest quality and value in this line of goods, 
and is used principally in the manufacture of fabrics, such as carpet 
yarn, and in the manufacture of twine and high-grade cordage. 

The different industrial uses to which Italian and domestic hemp 
are destined, respectively, places domestic production outside the 
range of competition from imported hemp, so that the duty charged 
on Italian and foreign hemp can not any longer be justified as a 
measure of protection. 

There is no doubt that, on the face of the low prices of cordage ma- 
terials, due to the competition of other fibers, such as manila, sisal, 
and tampico istle, admitted free of duty, the market possibilities for 
Italian hemp are confined to the higher grade of cordage and to the 
manufacture of certain fabrics, in which line it occupies a unique 
position, and for which purpose its importation should be encouraged, 
in order to promote in the United States such manufactures as have 
already made the prosperity of certain Irish and Belgian industrial 
centers. 

Hemp, being a raw material necessary to the American textile in- 
dustry required in constantly increasing q^uantity and the utiliza- 
tion of which is a source of profit to American labor, should be ad- 
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mitted free of duty like all other fibers are, such as manila, sisal, 
tampico istle, and recommendation to this effect is respectfully sub- 
mitted by this chamber to this honorable committee. 
For the Italian Chamber of Commerce in New York. 

E. Maeiani, 

Vice-President. 

G. E. SCHEOEDER, 

Secretary. 



THE INTERNATIOJiTAL CHAMBEE OF COMMERCE, AIBAY, P. I., PE- 
TITIONS FOR THE REMOVAL OF THE DUTY FROM HEMP EX- 
PORTED FROM THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Washington, December 8, 1908. 
The Chaieman Committee on Wats and Means, 

House of Representatives. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith a memorial of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, of the province of Albay, P. I., 
to the Congress of the United States, praying that the present duty 
on hemp exported from the Philippine Islands be removed. 

This memorial was brought to' the War Department by the Hon. 
Charles A. Reynolds, late governor of the province of Albay, P. I., 
with the request that it be forwarded. 

Very respectfully, Luke E. Weight, 

Secretary of War. 

Legaspi, p. I., March 5, 1908. 

Whereas by an act of the Philippine Commission No, 230 and 
passed September 17, 1901, by authority of General Orders, No. 49, 
office of the military governor of the Philippine Islands, dated 
October 26, 1899, and by the terms of article 13 of said act an export 
tax of 75 cents per 100 kilograms is levied and collected upon all 
abaca or hemp exported from the Philippine Islands ; and 

Whereas this export tax, collected upon all shipments of hemp to 
the United States, when the same shall be there used for the manu- 
facture of finished products or otherwise there consumed, is refunded 
to the exporter residing in the Philippine Islands, and the same 
becomes his gain and profit at the cost and loss of the producer ; and 

Whereas buyers of hemp in the provinces invariably, because they 
must, as wise business men discounting the probable future, fix the 
price to be paid therefor with the prospect of paying the said export 
tax thereon, thus constructively collecting it from the producer upon 
the initial sale of his crop as it first passes from his hands ; and 

Whereas this export tax equals the sum of 46| cents per picul, or 
93^ cents per bale, or as expressed in the currency of the Philippine 
Islands, ^=0.93^ per picul, or W.87 per bale, and is charged against 
and taken from the farmer as a penalty for his industry and achieve- 
ments in soil culture; and in the case of shipment to the United 
States for consumption there the said export tax amounting to the 
sums aforesaid upon each picul and each bale of hemp is returned 
to and placed into the pockets of the Manila middleman, and at the 
same time the manufacturer and the consumer in the United States 
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is in no sense the beneficiary by reason of this regulation : Therefore 
be it 

Resolved iy the International Chamber of Commerce, of the prov- 
ince of Albay, That the Congress of the United States be, and is 
hereby, memoralized to remove said export tax which ruinously dis- 
criminates against the hemp farmer in the manner and to the extent 
aforesaid, the same being especially burdensome as well as obnoxious 
to him at this time when hemp is bringing at least 50 per cent less 
than it brought on the date and in the period of the enactment of said 
act No. 230, by the Philippine Commission ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Hon. Charles A. Reynolds, retiring governor 
of the province of Albay, and president of said International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of the province of Albay, who soon will return to 
the United States, be and he is requested and instructed to present to 
the proper committees of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States the representations herein con- 
tained, together with such other data touching the subject as he may 
care to prepare, and insist upon the relief so much needed and in 
good conscience demanded in behalf of the languishing of the most 
important agricultural industry of the entire archipelago. 

A true copy, 

Leonard S. Goddard, President. 
Luis Palomar Paldovi, Secretary. 



RAMIE A]VD SILK COCOONS. 

SAMUEL H. SLAUGHT, WASHINGTON, D. C, WISHES AN APPRO- 
PRIATION TO DEVELOP THE RAMIE INDUSTRY, AND SUGGESTS 
A DUTY ON SILK COCOONS. 

Washington, D. C, Decemhev H., 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 

Gentlemen: I am particularly interested in the ramie industry 
in the United States, and as it promises to be one of the greatest in- 
dustries waiting to be fostered, it is very important that it should be 
understood ; but it has been so horribly misrepresented that it may 
somewhat interest you to look thoroughly into the merits of it. 

In the act of July 24, 1897, in these schedules you will see that 
there was a tariff put on ramie, of threads, twines, or cords not finer 
than 5 lea or number, 13 cents a pound, and if finer than 5 lea or 
number, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound for each lea or number 
from yarn finer than 5 lea or number. Then, in 331, single yarns in 
gray, not finer than 8 lea or number, 7 cents a pound; finer than 8 
lea or number, 40 per cent ad valorem if not finer than 80 lea or num- 
ber; and, if finer than 80 lea or number, then they dropped down to 
15 per cent ad valorem. 

This discrepancy should by all means be corrected, as it is in the in- 
terest of importers and manufacturers, who have no interest in the 
coarser yarns and only want the finest threads for making silks and 
other fine goods that they sell for silk or other high-priced materials, 
and can well afford to pay any duty below that on silk itself. This item 
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should be raised from 50 to 100 per cent, as they weave these threads 
into silk dress goods and sell them for silk. They are enabled to 
fight the development of the ramie industry in this country, and that 
is just what they are doing. 

When I got the appropriation of $5,000 eliminated from the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill for the fiber investigation, these very 
men rushed here from New York and New Jersey and protested 
that "they wanted the ramie industry promoted," and "that if it 
could be continued another year it could be done, and they would 
help ;" but when the end of the year came in which they were granted 
the continuance of the appropriation with the proviso that $2,000 
should be used for genuine experiments and only $3,000 could be used 
for salaries (in fact, it had been used all for fighting it in this coun- 
try), and at the end of the year it was shown that the $2,000 had not 
been used at all, and the $3,000 had been used to fight the industry 
here instead of assisting it, the whole appropriation was thrown out 
bodily. 

Now I ask that this be thoroughly looked into and justice be done 
to the efforts honestly and intelligently being done in its favor. The 
last time I estimated the imports of fine and high-priced goods that 
we are importing, that could be duplicated out of ramie raised and 
manufactured in this country, thus making an enormous industry 
in many ways and a saving of the exportation of over a hundred 
millions of gold, were $135,000,000 annually. 

The goods I speak of are silks, alpaca, camel's hair, wool, worsted, 
and flax, and, of course, ramie, which Mr. North, the Director of 
the Census, promises me to take up and report as a separate matter. 

I want to say that this ramie industry needs in all its best stages 
silkworm silk, and it will pay the promoters of ramie to thoroughly 
promote the raising of the silkworm, and, as I state in my writings in 
Senate Documents Nos. 533 and 534, last session of Congress, we 
will agree to buy all the silk that can be produced in the United 
States, and at a price that will induce the people to embark in the 
work of producing the cocoons. I know that it can be done in a short 
time if there could be a tariff fixed so that it could be increased 
every year as fast as the industry could be developed. I would 
not ask more than 10 or 20 per .cent raise at the present time on raw 
silk, to start with, but at least 10 per cent each year until the matter 
Avas accomplished. If the people only knew for a certainty that 
it would be done they would immediately embark in the enterprise. 
The ramie companies will contract for all the product at a price 
to pay. There must be a market in the interest of this work in order 
to accomplish it, and the ramie industry will need it as soon as it can 
be started. Now, I am asking just enough appropriation to help 
to demonstrate it, and should have had it ten years ago, and would 
but for the ignorance concerning it and the misrepresentations made 
by the deposed fiber agent in the Agricultural Department for so 
many years, as well as foreign interference with Congress and the 
tariff and by men selfishly interested in nothing but themselves. 

Of course I would not ask that a prohibitive tariff should be made 
until the certainty was demonstrated that it would be produced in 
this country and by our own people on a paying basis. 

The Republican party has been reputed to be a progressive "in- 
dustry party," and here is the chance for them to rise up to the 
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level of their professions. Here is one of the coming great and 
most important things for them to do in order to prove it definitely 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

I have grown ramie in Florida, Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and California, as well as here in Washington, for a number 
of years, and can prove what I say and have written about it. Please 
read with a little care and interest Senate Documents Nos. 533 and 534 
which I have left with each one of you, and give me an appropria- 
tion sufficient and I will prove more than I say here, and do it in a 
few years, too. Only give me one-half what the Government has de- 
prived me of foolishly in the past ten years, and I will make it up to 
the people and recover the other half I have lost myself, and make it 
worth many hundred millions to the country annually. 
Very respectfully, 

Samuel H. Slaught. 



CABLES, COKDAGE, AND BLNTDLN^a TWZN^E. 

[Paragraphs 329 and 491.] 

STATEMENT OF E. D. METCALF, REPRESENTING THE COLUMBIAN 
ROPE COMPANY, OF AUBURN, N .Y. 

Monday, Novernber 30, 1908. 

Mr. Metcalt'. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you had the pleasure 
of listening to another constituent of Mr. Payne Saturday, and I am 
one of the men in his district who has been troubling him for some 
time past. I have prepared a short brief and the subject is not such 
as to take very much of your time. 

Agreeable to the request of your committee that only one person 
should represent a given industry, I have been asked by the manu- 
facturers using vegetable fibers, covered by paragraph 566 of the 
Dingley law of 1897, manufactured into binding twine and rope, to 
present their views and submit suggestiofls for your consideration. 

We are interested not only in 566, covering raw material, but 329, 
491, and 573, covering binding twine, rope, and cordage made from 
various vegetable fibers. 

In considering how any new tariff would affect an industry it is 
well to investigate what has been the result under former tariff bills. 
Our raw material has been upon the free list, a large part of our pro- 
duction is on the free list, and a small portion protected by a small 
duty insufficient to equalize the wages paid in Europe with those paid 
in this country. 

The manufacture of rope and binding twine as a whole has been 
one of the most unfortunate industries in the United States for the 
past twenty years, and there are strewed from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico manufacturing plants dismantled and many unoccupied for 
years which were once prosperous industries. Very few, indeed, have 
had any degree of apparent prosperity. 

This condition, however, is not due to tariff laws, for this country 
has exported their product as well as imported manufactured arti- 
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cles in our line, but it has been due largely to the small margin of 
profit between raw and finished product, fluctuations in the price of 
raw material, cost of labor, which is at least 33 per cent higher than 
it was ten years ago, and the gradual and increasing use of wire rope 
in the equipment of vessels. 

With these conditions before you, we beg leave to suggest the fol- 
lowing recommendations to your committee: 

First. That paragraph 566 of the tariff law of 1897, covering raw 
material, remain as it is at the present time. 

Second. That paragraph 329, covering manufactured cables and 
cordage, read as follows : 

Cables and cordage composed of Istle, tampico fiber, manila, sisal grass, sunn, 
or a mixture of these or any of them, three-fourths of a cent per pound, cables 
and cordage made of hemp tarred or untarred, 2 cents per pound. 

The suggested decrease of one-fourth of a cent per pound, duty 
minimum, is for the purpose of assisting the committee in arriving 
at the lowest duty that we can possibly manufacture under, in view 
of increased labor costs here over that in Europe. 

Third. Hide rope included in paragraph 573 should be included in 
paragraph 329, as it is simply one variety of rope made by every 
manufacturer of rope and should not be in the free list any more 
than any other kind of rope. 

Fourth. Paragraph 491, binding twine, should read the same as 
now, excepting that it should also include the word " manila," as 
fallows : 

AH binding twine manufactured from manila — 

That was omitted from the last law — 

All binding twine manufactured from manila, New Zealand hemp, Istle, or 
tampico fiber, sisal grass, or sunn, or a mixture of any two or more of them, 
of single ply and measuring not exceeding 650 feet to the pound — 

That is on the free list — 

Provided, That articles mentioned in this paragraph, if Imported from a 
country which layS an Import duty on like articles imported from the United 
States, shall be subject to a duty of one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

That is the only paragraph I have been able to read in the Dingiey 
law that has been reciprocal in its action. It has been flexible accord- 
ing to the conditions throughout the country. 

The reason that manila was not included in paragraph 491 was be- 
cause manila hemp is usually spun into longer yarn than other fibers 
and the labor cost is much greater and wages being so much cheaper 
in Europe it was considered necessary to protect the manufacturers 
in this country to that extent, and manila binding twine has there- 
fore been imported only under the general manufacturing clause. 
The refunding of the export duty on manila hemp from the Philip- 
pines manufactured in the United States now acts as a partial offset 
to the decreased cost of wages in Europe, and manila could be included 
in the regular paragraph covering binding twine without serious in- 
jury to the manufacturers of this country, so long as they receive the 
refund of the export duty paid on manila hemp in the Philippines. 

The proviso in this paragraph is absolutely necessary to protect us 
against the possibility of Canada placing an impoy t duty on binding 
twine to protect their own manufacturing interests. 
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As we now export to Canada more twine than is imported from 
Canada the conditions are reciprocal, but there would be great injury 
to the manufacturers in this country should this proviso not be in- 
corporated in this paragraph. 

Following this I furnish the statistics of both the receipts and the 
exports of rope and binding twine for the last ten years, but I will 
not trouble you to listen to them. 

(The statistics referred to by Mr. Metcalf follow:) 

The amount and value of imports of rope for recent years is as 
follows : 

Rope, tarred or untarred, of hemp. 



Quantity 
imported. 



Value. 



Duty col- 
lected. 



Value per 
pound. 



Ad valorem 
duty. 



1898, 2 cents 

1899, 2 cents 

1900, 2 cents 

1901, 2 cents 

1902, 2 cents 

1903, 2 cents 

1904, 2 cents 

1905, 2 cents 

1906, 2 cents 

1907, 2 cents 



per pound 
per pound 
per pound 
per pound, 
per pound 
per pound 
per pound, 
per pound 
per pound, 
per pound. 



Pounds. 

310,303 

335,778 

363,960 

118,407.50 

617,741 

817,099 

406,973.50 

361,293 

625,236.25 

760,326.75 



$23,385.04 
81,694.60 
34,319.00 
11,823.95 
55,159.00 
33,248.10 
42,512.00 
36,576.00 
51,434.00 
60,621.00 






$6,026.06 
6,716.62 
7,279.20 
2,368.15 

10,354.82 
6,341.98 
8,139.47 
7,225.88 

12,504.73 

15,206.54 



$0,091 
.094 
.094 
.10 
.107 
.105 
.104 
.101 
.082 
.079 



Per cent. 
21.87 
21.19 
21.21 
20.03 
18.77 
19.10 
19.15 
19.75 
24.31 
25.08 



Other rope, of istle, tampico flier, manila, sisal grass, or sunn, or a mixture of 

them, or any of them. 



Quantity im- 
ported. 



Value. 



Duty col- 
lected. 



Value per 
pound. 



Ad valorem 
duty. 



1898, 
1899, 
1900, 
1901, 
1902, 
1903, 
1904, 
1905, 
1906, 
1907, 



1 cent per 
1 cent per 
1 cent per 
1 cent per 
1 cent per 
1 cent per 
1 cent per 
1 cent per 
1 cent per 
1 cent per 



pound 
pound 
pound, 
pound, 
pound, 
pound, 
pound, 
poimd. 
pound, 
pound. 



Pounds. 

80,338 

60,643 

40.466 

23,605.60 
130,075 

82,067 

59,804 
162,732 
353,028 

89,247 



,061.80 
,722.80 
,632.25 
,976.60 
,634.00 
,688.00 
,987.22 
,649.00 
,220.00 
,677.60 



505.43 

404.68 

236.06 

1,300.75 

820.87 

698.04 

1,627.32 

3,630.28 

892.47 



1.086 
.074 
.065 
.084 
.042 
.106 
.100 
.096 
.103 
.096 



Per cent. 

11.54 

13.68 

15.37 

11.94 

23.60 

9.46 

9.99 

10.40 

9.75 

10.40 



The amount and value of imports of binding twine are as follows : 

Binding twine manufactured from New Zealand hemp, istle, or tampico fi'ber, 
sisal grass, or sunn, or single ply, and measuring not exceeding 600 feet to 
the pound. 



Quantity im- 
ported. 



Value. 



Value per 
pound. 



Ad valo- 
rem duty. 



1895, free of duty. 

1896, free of duty. 

1897, free of duty. 

1898, free of duty. 

1899, free of duty. 

1900, free of duty. 

1901, free of duty. 

1902, free of duty. 

1903, free of duty. 

1904, free of duty. 

1905, free of duty. 
1908, free of duty. 
1907, free of duty. 



Pounds. 

289,355 

820,818 

293,612 

374,395 

1,835,642 

4,700,926 

6,685,421 

8,484,175 

3,537,305 

8,651,074 

3,748,6-12 

3,793,988.50 

2,486,400 



$14,082.00 

47,531.10 

14,350.49 

30,989.00 

184,312.55 

443,487.00 

480,174.00 

704,571.00 

312,905.00 

848,6B6.00 

330,989.50 

349,774.25 

227,499.00 



$0,049 
.0.58 
.049 
.082 
.10 
.094 
.072 
.083 
.083 



.092 
.09 



Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
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Binding twine from countries which impose a duty on like articles imported 

from the United States. 





Quantity im- 
ported. 


Value. 


Duty col- 
lected. 


Value per 
pound. 


Ad valo- 
rem diity. 


1898, onc-haH cent per pound 

1899, one-half cent per pinnrl 

1906, one-half eent per pound 

1907, one-halt cent per pound 


Pounds. 

275 

2,100 

1,892 

30 


$18.00 

165.62 

161.00 

6.0O 


$1.38 

10.50 

9.46 

.15 


$0,065 
.079 
.085 
.20 


Per eent. 
7.67 
6.34 
5.88 
2.50 







The value of exports of cables and cordage and twine have been 
as follows: 





Cordage. 


Twine. 


1898.. . 

1899 


$.';76,140 
735,049 
927,805 
832,371 
713,439 
935,. i87 
926,278 
920,127 
886,561 
934,630 


$1,091,578 
1,506,345 


1900.. 


2 646 482 


1901 ._ . 


2,691,412 
2,955,377 
3,331,101 
4,398,364 
4,698,090 
6.605.068 
5,684,772 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 _ 


1906 . 


1907 





The Chairman. In paragraph 491 what changes do you make from 
the present law? 

Mr. Metcalf. It includes manila hemp, which was not included in 
the original paragraph 491. 

The Chaieman. That is the only change you suggest ? 

Mr. Metcalf. In the paragraj)h on binding twine that is the only 
change, with the proviso, which is reciprocal. 

The Chairman. The proviso is there now ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes, sir. That will protect us against Canada if 
Canada should put on an import duty. It protects us now against 
Germany and France, who make large quantities of binder twine, 
because they would have to pay half a cent per pound duty. 

The Chairman. Unless they put their bindinjo; twine on the free 
list? 

Mr. Metcalf. Exactly. That would open their market to us. It 
is the only paragraph in the Dingley bill that has been reciprocal at 
once without any action on the part of the President. 

The Chairman. There are other paragraphs, one of which has 
been very much criticised. That paragraph relates to petroleum and 
its products. 

Mr. Metcalf. I am not interested in petroleum. 

The Chairman. There are other paragraphs and this petroleum 
paragraph has been very much criticised. It provides for a duty 
unless they give us free entrance to their markets. The paragraph 
in regard to petroleum has operated as to other countries except 
Eussia. Russia puts on a large duty and we have a duty on the 
products coming from Russia. That paragraph originated with the 
Wilson bill and was continued in the Dingley bill, the present law. 

Mr. Clark. I did not catch your name ? 

Mr. Metcalf. E. D. Metcalf. 
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Mr. Clark. I want to say that you have made a remarkably lumi- 
nous statement of your matter. I want to ask you a few questions. 

The Chairman. He comes from Auburn. 

Mr. Clark. 1 observe that, but I want to say that he did make a 
clear and concise statement of what he wants. 

Mr. Gaines. Notwithstanding his residence is in Auburn. 

Mr. Clakk. He did that notwithstanding that he resides in 
Auburn. 

I want to ask you a question or two about section 491. Do you 
take this binding twine simply to mean binder twine or does it mean 
all sorts of twine? 

Mr. Metcalt. Only binding twine. 

Mr. Clark. Is that binder twine ? 

Mr. Metcale. It is twine used in the binding of grain. 

Mr. Clark. Out west, where we raise the grain, we say " binder 
twine." 

Mr. Metcalf. Binding twine and binder twine, I think, in the 
Treasury Department are considered as one. 

Mr. Clark. Is there any sort of tariff on binding or binder twine 
except this provided for in paragraph 491 ? 

Mr. Metcalf. That is the only one, and that enables the manufac- 
turers of this country to export more binding twine than is imported. 

Mr. Clark. I am glad to hear that. Is, there any such thing in the 
United States as a binding- twine trust? 

Mr. Metcalf. No, sir ; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Clark. If that is true, how does it happen that when Kansas 
and, subsequently, Missouri went into the business of manufacturing 
twine in the penitentiaries that they brought down the price of bind- 
ing twine in those two States? 

Mr. Metcalf. If you will permit me, I will go into that. 

Mr. Clark. I want to understand it. 

Mr. Metcalf. In 1890, or about that time, there was formed what 
was called a " trust " in the cordage business by the formation of a 
large company called the " National Cordage Company." 

Mr. Clark. I had forgotten the name; that was it. 

Mr. Metcalf. I was not in the cordage business at that time; I 
was a user of their product. I wanted to buy it at a fair price and I 
could not. I am telling you my own experience. 

Mr. Clark. That is as good as any, and perhaps better. 

Mr. Metcalf. I decided to build a mill. They defied me. They 
said that I could not do it, that I could not get any machinery. I 
tried to buy the machinery in this country. I found that they had 
subsidized the only factory that made machinery in this country. 
Then I sent to Europe. I found they had subsidized the factories 
there and that I had no opportunity to buy the machinery in Europe. 
Then I got a draftsman who was familiar with the matter, and from 
the original drawings we made wooden patterns and then metal pat- 
terns and then our machinery. Of course, starting from the founda- 
tion up, we had a great many difficulties in the first year or two, but 
we were able to live when the trust failed. 

Mr. Clark. I congratulate you. 

Mr. Metcalf. That is the diificulty I had to get into the business. 
Now, to answer your question, this condition was what led, unfortu- 
nately, to the building of binding-twine industries in our state pris- 
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ons. It was those conditions that compelled me to go into the busi- 
ness. _ If I could have bought twine at that time I would not have 
gone into the manufacture of twine, that is, if I could have bought it 
at a fair and reasonable price, but I was compelled to make twine 
and compete with them in the field, because we were manufacturing 
agricultural implements and it was necessary. We could not seU 
binders without selling the twine. The same condition we had to 
face existed in the West. Those conditions no longer exist. They 
have not existed for a good many years, and there is no necessity for 
any State to go into the business, because binding twine is sold to-day 
at a very small profit ; that is, it is no longer above a legitimate profit. 

Mr. Clark. They were already in? 

Mr. Metcalp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Kansas led the way, and five or six years ago Missouri 
went into the business. You say the cordage trust has failed ? 

Mr. Metcalf. They failed, their successors failed, and their suc- 
cessors also failed ; thus making three failures. 

Mr. Clark. I am really glad to hear it. You helped to do it ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Kansas did their part. 

Mr. Clark. You helped to do it? 

Mr. Metcalf. They give me credit for it. 

Mr. Clark. I want to ask you the specific reasons for putting in 
manila? 

Mr. Metcalf. Manila was omitted from the original paragraph, 
owing to the expense attending its manufacture; but now, with the 
refund of the Philippine export duty, there is no reason why the 
manufacturers should object to that. To go a little further, I want 
to say that we have considered the subject and have decided on the 
measures I have recommended here. 

Mr. Clark. How many separate companies are there manufactur- 
ing what you might call " cordage " in a general way ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Not over ten in the whole United States. 

Mr. Clark. Paragraph 329 reads: 

Cables and cordage composed of istle, Tampico fiber, manila, sisal grass or 
sunn, or a mixture of these or any of them, 1 cent per pound. 

You suggest that we cut that down to three-quarters of a cent ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Can you still do business? 

Mr. Metcalf. We believe so. We want to meet the wishes of the 
Middle West in helping the committee on this subject. 

Mr. Clark. The other words in the paragraph are: 

Cables and cordage made of hemp, tarred or untarred, 2 cents per pound. 

Do you propose to change that in any way? 

Mr. Metcalf. No, sir. That is made from Russian hemp, all im- 
ported. That is not from any production which we raise in this 
country. It is used on vessels. 

Mr. Clark. Are the American makers of cordage at this time ex- 
porting more than is imported into the United States ? 
, Mr. Metcalf. I think so. I guess they export more, not very 
much more. 

Mr. Boutbll. What is the total money value of the exports of 
binder twine? 

Mr. Metcalf. The statistics of the Treasury Department do not 
separate binding twine from the other twines. The exports last vear 
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of twine were $5,584,772, but that covered all kinds and descriptions 
of twine. I have applied to the Treasury Department for a separa- 
tion, but they have informed me that it requires a great deal of work. 
They are going to separate the figures for the city of New York, and 
I will be glad to furnish them to the committee. 

Mr. BotTTELL. In the same classification, what was the amount of 
the domestic consumption? 

Mr. Metcalf. Of binding twine alone ? 

Mr. BotTTEUL. If you can give binding twine. 

Mr. Metcalf. I can not; but it was several times the amount ex- 
ported. 

Mr. BotTTELL. The total amount of cordage exported was $5,000,000 ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Of binding and other twines ? 

Mr. BouTELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Metcalf. About $900,000. Of cordage alone, I have the exact 
figures here. In 1907 it was $934,630 of cordage; in 1906, $886,561; 
in 1905, $920,127. Of binding and other twines those three years it 
was: 1907, $5,584,772; 1906, $5,505,068; and 1905, $4,698,090; and the 
year before that, $4,396,364. 

Mr. BouTELL. Can you give for any of those years the total of do- 
mestic consumption? 

Mr. Metcalf. No, sir. I want to point out again that since the 
Dingley bill was enacted, ten years ago, when the exports were $1,091,- 
576, we have increased the exports of various kinds of twine nearly 
$5,000,000. I can not give the domestic consumption, because I did 
not come prepared with those figures. 

Mr. BouTELL. Who are the largest users of the binder twine manu- 
factured in this country ? 

Mr. Metcalf. The farmers of the United States everywhere where 
grain is reaped and cut with a binder. 

Mr. Boutell. I understand, but to whom do the manufacturers 
of binder twine sell? 

Mr. Metcalf. They usually sell to the local dealers in every com- 
munity where the twine is used. It may be a small farmer or it may 
be a corner grocery store that sells the binding twine. 

Mr. Boutell. A large amount of it is used by the manufacturers 
of agricultural implements? 

Mr. Metcalf. They only use it in testing their machines. They dis- 
tribute it themselves through the same channels that the other peo- 
ple do. 

Mr. Boutell. Are there any other agencies that contributed to' the 
breaking up of the cordage trust, except the ones you have mentioned ? 

Mr. Metcalf. I have not given the names, but there are several, 
and I think they are proud of it — the Plymouth Cordage Company 
and the E. H. Fitler Company. They have always been proud of the 
fact. 

Mr. Boutell. And I think justly so and they deserve the thanks 
of the community. Were there any other agencies — were there any 
prosecutions against the cordage trust? 

Mr. Metcalf. No, sir. Speculation, I think, had as much to do 
with it as anything. 

Mr. Griggs. I understand that you appear here in favor of free 
binding twine and everything on that line. Binding twine is already 
free? 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Griggs. Do you favor free jute? 

Mr. Metcalf. Jute is another matter and will be covered by others. 
I am decidedly in favor of jute fiber being free for the manufacture 
of jute also. 

Mr. Griggs. I understand you appear here in behalf of the 
farmers ? - - 

Mr. Metcalf. No, sir. I appear in behalf of the manufacturers 
of hard fiber; that is, manila, sisal. New Zealand sunn, and tampico — 
that class of fiber as distinguished by the Treasury Department in 
paragraph 329. 

Mr. Geiggs. Please. give me briefly your reasons for being in favor 
of free jute. 

Mr. Metcalf. There are other gentlemen better prepared to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Griggs. But I am only asking you. 

Mr. Metcalf. My reason is that jute is not raised in this country 
and is not raised. in any of the colonies, you might say, of the United 
States. 

Mr. Griggs. Do not say that in the presence of my friends here. 

Mr. Metcalf. It is a low-priced material and comes from a country 
where they have the lowest price of labor in the world, and there is 
no reason why we should not have raw material of that character 
free. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you not believe that the farmers of the United 
States should have material for gathering and marketing their crops 
free? 

Mr. Metcalf. You are covering a pretty broad subject, but I am 
very much inclined to think 

Mr. Griggs (interrupting). You are a broad man. 

The Chairman. It is the intention to have other gentlemen come 
before the committee subsequently on the other subjects, and I think 
we better confine ourselves to this schedule now. Mr. Metcalf will be 
before the committee again. 

Mr. Griggs. I have seen gentlemen leave this committee and expect 
to come back. 

The Chairman. You need not be at all worried about Mr. Metcalf. 
Let us confine ourselves to the schedule now before the committee. 

Mr. Griggs. I am very sorry that I wounded the chairman's 
feelings. 

Mr. Gaines. You say that you export more than you import. 
Wliat is the r.eason for asking a duty? 

Mr. Metcalf. We do not ask for a duty on binding twine. 

Mr. Gaines. That you want free? 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. On account of my fear of wounding the sensibilities of 
the chairman I did not go quite as far as I would like. I wanted to 
talk over free jute bagging with you. 

Mr. Metcalf. I am perfectly willing. 

The Chairman. Bagging is in this schedule. 

Mr. Griggs. Then, what do you say? 

Mr. Metcalf. I do not think you can afford to put jute baggin"- 
on the free list. Jute bagging is a coarse product. I am not familiar 
enough with the subject to answer as other gentlemen are. It is a 
coarse product and it has to be manufactured with high-priced labor. 
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Mr. Griggs High labor with a coarse product? 

Mr. Metcauf. It is produced from the lowest-priced raw vegetable 
fiber known and sells at a very low price and the protection is not 
more than sufficient, I believe, to offset the labor cost between this 
country and Europe. That is my opinion. I do not claim to know 
very much about the subject. 

Mr. Gkiggs. What is going to protect the farmer, who grows cotton 
and who must have jute bagging with which to cover it, from the low 
labor of Egypt and India ? 

Mr. Metcalf. I think the gentlemen representing that industry 
can answer the question better than I can. The small duty is the only 
means we have to protect American labor against the low-priced labor 
in India. 

Mr. Geiggs. You think somebody else can tell better than you can 
how to protect the farmer against the low-priced labor of India? 

Mr. Metcalf. They can give the details better than I can. 

Mr. Griggs. I want your opinion about it. 

Mr. Metcalf. I do not know of any other method to protect the 
labor of this country, who demand a reasonable wage which will 
give them the comforts of life which they now expect, except some 
protection in some form or other, even if it has to be by means of a 
tariff. 

Mr. Griggs. You have free binding twine for the farmers of the 
West? 

Mr. Metcalf. We have. 

Mr. Griggs. There is nothing that the farmers of the West must 
pay taxes on in connection with the gathering of their crops, is 
there, excepting implements, which we have to pay the same taxes on ? 

Mr. Metcalf. But you do not pay any taxes on implements. If 
you want to discuss that question 

Mr. Griggs (interrupting). I do not want to discuss that question. 
Of course, on iron and steel there is a tax, and that makes a tax on 
the implements. 

Mr. Metcalf. Indirectly. 

Mr. Griggs. But you can see as far back as I can ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Indirectly. 

Mr. Griggs. Why not give the farmers of the South, the growers 
of the one article that really makes the balance of trade in favor of 
this country with the balance of the World — why not give them free 
bagging? 

Mr. Metcalf. If you will allow me, the difference between binding 
twine, which we are asking to be placed on the free list, because it is 
on the free list, and bagging is this : That the labor in proportion to 
the cost of the finished product of binding twine is much less, in my 
opinion, than it is on bagging; consequently, there is necessity for 
more protection on bagging than on binding twine. 

Mr. Geiggs. That is it? 

Mr. Metcalf. That is my theory. 

Mr. Griggs. Suppose we are selling cotton below the cost of pro- 
duction, which we are, do you not think we should have some help 
from the Government? You understand that individuals have come 
here asking help of the Government, like you folks. 

Mr. Metcalf. I would like to see every farmer in the United States 
get all the help necessary from the Government. 
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Mr. Geiggs. All we want is an open and fair market with the rest 
of the world. Do you think we have it with a tax on jute bagging? 

Mr. METCALr. It is not a very large tax, is it ? 

Mr. Geiggs. It is large enough to make a difference in the price of 
cotton. The smallness of the crime does not mitigate it, does it? 

Mr. Metcalp. The bagging looks poor enough; there can not be 
very much duty on it. 

Mr. Geiggs. Do you not believe that we should have the same chance 
with the other farmers of the United States ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Certainly ; there is no question about that. 

Mr. Geiggs. You believe that? 

Mr. Metcalf. Certainly. 

Mr. Eandell. You are in favor of jute being on the free list? 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Randell. But you are in favor of a protective tariff on jute 
bagging ? 

Mr. Metcalf. I am in favor of whatever is absolutely necessary to 
protect the labor of this country and to enable the manufacturers to 
pay the wages they have to pay, but there are gentlemen here who 
can give the details far better than I can. 

Mr. Randell. I am speaking about jute bagging, the kind used 
in covering bales of cotton. You are asking that that be kept under 
a tariff? 

Mr. Metcalf. I am not asking for it, because I am not appearing 
on that subject. 

Mr. Randell. But you want the jute manufacturers protected ? 

Mr. Metcalf. I say it is necessary. 

Mr. Randell. Is this bagging manufactured in this country? 

The Chaieman. We are going to have a dozen witnesses, more 
or less, who are connected with that business. Mr. Metcalf is not 
in that business. 

Mr. Randell. In the interest of time I will wait. 

Mr. Geiggs. Mr. Metcalf has already stated that he was in favor 
of according all the farmers of the Union the same treatment. That 
is true? 

_ Mr. Metcalf. Yes, sir; that is right. There is no reason why one 
side should be protected against the other. 



Exhibit A. 

Washington, D. C, November SO, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, Washington, D. C. 
Deae Sib: The subscribers entirely agree witli the remarks and brief filed 
by Col. E. D. Metcalf on the matter concerning binder twine and rope gen- 
erally, with this exception : That they object to having the word " manila " 
Inserted in paragraph 491 of the Dingley tarifC act. We are strongly of the 
opinion that this word should not be inserted, but that the section referred to 
should remain exactly in its present shape. Our reasons for this objection is 
that we are fearful that manila yarns of any grade may be imported into this 
country as binder twine under the free list and be used in the manufacture of 
rope. This Is not a theory but a fact, from the fact that the same state of 
affairs exist in other countries where binder twine is on the free list. 
Respectfully, 

William W. Fitler, 
President of The Edwvn H. Fitler Company, Philadelphia. 

L. O. IVET, 

Treasurer of Whitloolc Cordage Company, New York City. 
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LINEN THREAD AND YARN. 

[Paragraplas 330 ana 331.] 

THE ROCHESTER THREAD COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y., ASKS A 
REDUCTION OF DUTIES ON LINEN THREAD AND YARN. 

Rochester, N. Y., Noveniber 30, 1908. 

TYe herewith submit to your committee our argument in favor of a 
reduction in the tariff on linen thread and yarn. 

At present 80 per cent of the entire trade is controlled by the Linen 
Thread Company, 15 per cent by two independent mills, and about 5 
per cent by the importers. 

Herewith we give you a note of the sizes most in use in the shoe 
trade: 



Cost in 
Ireland. 



Cost in 
United 
States. 



Spei'itic 
tariff. 



Selling at per pound. 



No.l, 14 varn per poinid.. 

No. 2. 19 yarn do 

Nt). 3, 19 yarn do 

No. 4, 21 yarn do 



SO.'IO 
.43 
.48 
.63 



$0. 19} Sn 80, less 5 and 6 per cent, 10 days. 
.23J' SI. less 5 and 6 per cent, 10 days. 
.23i &1.10, less -S and 6 per cent. 10 days. 
.2.T 31.20. less .T and 6 per cent, Todays. 



It must be borne in mind that the figures given as cost in the 
United States include 10 per cent mill profit. These are the figures 
at which goods are billed by the various mills in the combination to 
tlie selling agents — The Linen Thread Company, New York C\i\ — so 
that the actual difference in the cost of production in Ireland and the 
United States is not over 6 cents per pound, despite the great differ- 
ence in wages. Production in the United States is considerably 
greater per hand than it is on the other side. To recapitulate, thread 
costing the Linen Thread Company 47 cents sells at 71 cents net per 
pound; thread costing the Linen Thread Company 53 cents sells at 
90 cents net per pound ; thread costing the Linen Thread Company 58 
cents sells at 98 cents per pound, and thread costing the Linen Thread 
Company 64 cents sells at $1.08 net per pound. The selling figures 
can be easily verified by applying to any shoe factory, and the price 
lists Avhich we attach to these sheets will show that all the mills in 
the combination quote the same figures, which are open and above- 
board and known by all the trade. 

As for the cost prices, we suggest that your honorable committee 
call for the cost clerk of the Linen Thread Company, and after put- 
ting him on oath we think it will be found that the prices to-day 
quoted vary very little from the figures we have given. 

We attach to this an invoice we received from a British manu- 
facturer, dated October 26, amounting to £108, or $520. Also, we 
attach the customs- receipt which, as you will see, cost us $259.71, or 
almost 50 per cent on the total amount of the bill. 

The present tariff enables the combination practically to control 
the trade of the United States, and it also puts them in a position to 
shut out entirely, if they cared to do so, the foreign manufacturers 
61318— soHED J— 09 4 
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by a slight reduction in their present selling prices. There have been 
three advances in linen thread in the last two years. The brand 
which now sells at $1.20 per pound used to sell at $1.10 less 5 per cent, 
and 5 per cent and 5 per cent, thirty days. One of these discounts was 
eliminated ; the price list was then advanced to $1.15, and in May, 1907, 
to $1.20 less 5 per cent, and 5 per cent, thirty days. All the other brands 
have had a corresponding advance, and we argue that these advances 
were entirely uncalled for by any rise in raw material or advances 
in wages. The combination consists of the following mills : William 
Barbour & Sons, Lisburn, Ireland; Barbour's Flax Spinning Com- 
pany, Paterson, N. J.; Finlayson, Bousfield & Co., Johnstone, Scot- 
land ; Finlayson's Flax Spinning Company, Grafton, Mass. ; Dunbar, 
McMaster & Co., Gilford, Ireland; Dunbarton Flax Spinning Com- 
pany, Greenwich, N. Y. ; W. K. Knox, Kilbirne, Scotland; Marshall 
& Co., Newark, N. J.; F. W. Hayes & Co., Banbridge, Ireland; Bos- 
ton Thread and Twine Company, Boston, Mass.; AUentown Spin- 
ning Company, AUentown, Pa. The production of all these mills is 
sold in the United States only through the Linen Thread Company, 
of New York City. We assert that this is one of the largest com- 
binations in the United States, and that the tariff enables them to do 
as they please with regard to prices. 

As the case stands at present it is impossible to import 14-lea thread 
and sell at a profit, and the margin on 19 lea and 21 lea is so close 
that a reduction in price on this side by the Linen Thread Company 
would wipe out the importers entirely. 

Instead of the present tariff, which begins, " 13 cents per pound on 
5 lea and an advance of three-fourths cent per pound for every lea 
additional," we suggest two alternative plans to your committee. 

Plan No. 1. — Let l;he present tariff of 13 cents on 5 lea remain, and 
instead of the additional tax of three-fourths cent for each lea over, 
let this be one-fourth cent. This would bring 14 lea to 15} cents, in- 
stead of $0.1 9| per pound, as at present, and 19 lea to $0.16^, instead 
of $0.23|, as in the Dingley tariff. This would give a protection on 
19 lea equivalent to 33 per cent on the cost in Great Britain, and we 
have shown that the difference between the cost of manufacturing 
on this side and in Ireland is less than 10 per cent. 

Plan No. £. — Make the present tariff on 5 lea $0.03 per pound, 
instead of $0.13, and advance a^ter it the present price of three- 
fourths cent for each additional lea. This would make the tariff on 
14 lea $0.09f , instead of $0.19f , and on 19 lea $0.13^, instead of $0.23^. 
This would give a protection of over 25 per cent on the cost in Ire- 
land and would be more than ample to protect American manu- 
facture. 

This latter plan would practically mean a reduction of $0.10 per 
pound on the present tariff, which, we think, is not too much to ask. 

To show that the Linen Thread Company occupy a very strong 
position, we may say that in the past five years they have compelled 
the various manufacturers of fish nets to become a part and parcel 
of the Linen Thread Company. Fishermen on this side have gen- 
erally demanded nets made out of Knox's thread, and the Linen 
Thread Company, which controls this thread, has been able to use 
this as a club over the heads of the netmakers refusing to supply 
Knox thread to anyone outside the combination. Several of the net- 
makers here went against this for a time, notably the Starer Net and 
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Twine Company, of East Hampton, Conn., and the H. G. & W. 
Lord Company, of Boston, Mass., but they have finally had to suc- 
cumb. 

"We submit that a combination controlling the output of various 
foreign and American mills is not in need of a tariff which is almost 
prohibitive. It is a fact that the Linen Thread Company owns stock 
in the largest linen thread mill in this country, which is supposed to 
be independent and which is not actually a part of the combination. 

Since the formation of the combination a great many economies 
have been put into effect, notably in the cost of manufacturing as 
well as in selling expenses. One mill which, while independent, used 
to make $400,000 worth of thread per annum and now makes $000,000, 
and another which made $250,000 now makes $400,000, an increased 
turn off of about 50 per cent, and this without hiring an additional 
hand. 

This, of course, lessens the cost of. manufacturing considerably. 
When the four mills were selling independently on this side, each 
of them carried stock in New Yorlt, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco, and each had traveling men going over the territory. 
But with the advent of the combination all the stores in the various 
cities were turned into one, and a much smaller force is used to sell 
the products of the various mills. None of these economies have re- 
sulted in any advantage to the trade. To-day the shoe manufac- 
turers pay considerably more for thread than when the various mills 
were indejDendent and this, notwithstanding the fact that the cost of 
making and selling the thread is less than it was some years ago. A 
reduction on the tariff would certainly benefit the shoe factories, all 
of which are large users of linen thread. A tariff of 25 per cent ad 
valorem on linen thread and yarn would be ample protection for the 
manufacturers and do away with the present specific schedule which 
necessitates the examination and sizing of all thread. 

Rochester Thread Co. 



WILLIAM BAKBOTJR, REPRESENTING THE LINEN THREAD COM- 
PANY. NEW YORK CITY, WRITES RELATIVE TO POSSIBLE JAP- 
ANESE COMPETITION. 

New York, December 11, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I trust when Schedule J is being considered by your 
committee that you will bear in mind the fact that there is a con- 
cern in Japan, known as the Japanese Flax Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with a capital of £600,000, controlling some 25,000 acres where 
flax is cultivated ; and that this concern have 18 flax scutching mills 
of their own. We have only recently met with competition on the 
Pacific coast from this source, and I can not say, at the moment, 
that it is competition we are anxious about, but it might be very 
serious, as the Japanese have very cheap wages, as you know, and 
it is one additional thought in connection with the protection we ask. 
Very truly, yours, 

Wm. Barbour. 
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THE ROCHESTER (N. Y.) THREAD COMPANY FILES SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STATEMENT RELATIVE TO CLASSIFICATION OF LINEN 
THREADS, TWINES, AND CORDS. 

Rochester, N. Y., December 10, 1908. 

Chairman of Wats and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : We desire to take this opportunity of answering the argu- 
ment made by George F. Smith on behalf of the spinners of flax, 
hemp, and jute. Mr. Smith recommended that paragraph 330, Sched- 
ule J, be changed to read as follows : 

Threads, twines, or cords made from yarn not finer than five lea or number, ten 
cents per pound. 

If made from yam finer than five lea or number, thirteen cents per pound and three- 
fourths cent per pound additional for.every lea or number in excess of five. 

In other words, Mr. Smith wishes the tariff which applies to linen 
thread to be left as it was before. We can see very good reasons why 
Mr. Smith and the mills he represented should be perfectly satisfied 
with the tariff as it is. It has enabled them to shut out almost 
entirely foreign competition, and in addition it has helped them to 
form what isknown as " the linen thread trust," which is a combination 
of five of the largest mills in the United States. The fact that Mr. 
Smith, who presumably represents an independent mill — Smith & 
Dove, of Andover, Mass. — made the argument for the trust would 
show that there is a working agreement between them. 

Out of 24 mills signing the statement there are only 7 making 
linen thread and the rest manufacture coarse twines. 

The latter part of paragraph 330 does not apply to them at all. 

In speaking of competition from abroad Mr. Smith said this was 
in Nos. 14, 16, 18, 20, and 25, but he failed to state that fully two- 
thirds of the importations in these numbers are brought in by the 
Linen Thread Company from one of their Scotch mills, so that the 
figures do not represent competition with the trust as far as outside 
importers are concerned. 

One of the mills in the combination, W. & J. Knox, of Kilburne, 
Scotland, has a trade in the United- States amounting to about 
$150,000 per year, and this must be deducted from the total impor- 
tations which Mr. Smith gave as about $200,000 or $300,000. 

As we have before stated, linen thread has advanced without any 
cause three times in the last two years, so that it is now at the 
highest figure it has ever reached. Mr. Smith's reason for not 
wishing free raw material is because the combination is satisfied to 
let well enough alone. They had no objection to two of their work- 
men appearing before your committee to ask for an advance on 
hackled flax, so that the workingman might derive some benefit 
from the advance in the tariff. To the outsider it would seem as 
though with free raw material the spinners would be in a position 
to satisfy the desires of these workmen for a slightly increased 
wage, and it is certain that your committee would do no injury to 
the farmer on this side, as flax has never been raised satisfactorily 
for fiber on this side and it is not likely it ever will be. 
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Mr. Smith stated that the total business in linen thread was 
$2,500,000 per year, but we are of the opinion that he understated 
the figures. The output of the mills is as follows: Barbour's Flax 
Spinnmg Company, $1,500,000; Finlajson's Flax Spinning Com- 
pany, $750,000; Marshall Company, " $700,000; Dunbarton Flax 
Spinning Company, $400,000; Boston Thread and Twine Company, 
$250,000; and if the output of Smith & Dove is added to this, viz, 
$600,000, it will be seen that the total is well up to $5,000,000. 

Mr. Smith admits competition of about $300,000 per year and 
after we have deducted the amount sent in by W. & J. Knox to the 
combination we find that about $150,000 remains, which is sold by 
the importers, and we think this is a very small amount. 

Mr. Smith said the manufacturers were satisfied to let the present 
tariff, which he says is equal to 33.66 per cent, remain as it is. Wo 
suggest that your committee reduce this to 20 per cent or 25 per 
cent ad valorem, so as to give at least the opportunity for more 
active competition. 

If it is necessary to make a similar statement under oath before 
your committee, we will be glad to appear before you. 

Rochester Thre.-vd Co. 
Robert Crothers. 



LI^SEIS^ YATINS AND UNDERWEAE 

[Paragraphs 331 and 347.] 

THE LINEN UNDERWEAR COMPANY, OF GREENWICH, N. Y., 
ASKS THAT PRESENT DUTY ON LINEN YARN BE RETAINED 
AND DUTIES ON UNDERWEAR INCREASED. 

Greenwich, N. Y., November 30, 1908. 
Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, 

WasMnffton, D. G. 

Gentlemen : The Linen Underwear Company, of Greenwich, 
N. Y., manufactures pure linen mesh underwear, and its raw material 
is entered under the last section of paragraph 331 in the Dingley 
tariff bill as follows: "finer than eighty lea or number, fifteen i)er 
centum ad valorem," which refers to single yarns in the gray, made 
of flax, hemp, or ramie. 

These fine numbers of linen yarn were not then, nor are they now, 
spun in any American factory, nor do these enter into competition 
with the product of any American factory, but are extensively used 
in the manufacturing establishments of the United States for weav- 
ing into fine linen, for knitting into underwear and numerous other 
products, and as the attempts to produce these fine yarns have always 
ended in failure owing to climatic or other conditions, it is unlikely 
that any future attempts will be made ; hence we ask that these yarns 
remain at the present rate of 15 per cent ad valorem. 

We also request that the manufacture of linen underwear in this 
country be encouraged by an adequate protective tariff. This kind 
of underwear has been in use for some eight or tea years, first in a 
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small way as an experiment, but within the past five years the con- 
sumption has amounted to between four and five million dollars, not 
more than 10 per cent being made here owing to inadequate protec- 
tion; the largest distributor, although an American citizen, finds it 
cheaper to produce the articles abroad owing to the high labor cost 
incurred here. We therefore suggest the following additions to 
Schedule J : 

Fabrics, Imltted or woven, or otherwise manufactured in mesli form, when 
composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or other vegetable fiber, or of which these sub- 
stances are the component part of chief value, wheu weighing more than eight 
ounces per square yard, thirty-flve cents per square yard and thirty-five per 
cent ad valorem ; when weighing more than six ounces per square yard and not 
more than eight ounces, thirty cents per square yard and thirty-five per cent 
ad valorem ; when weighing more than four ounces per square yard and not 
more than six ounces, twenty-five cents per square yard and forty per cent 
ad valorem ; when weighing four ounces or less per square yard, twenty cents 
per square yard and fifty per cent ad valorem. 

Shirts and drawers, pants, vests, union suits, combination suits, tights, 
sweaters, corset covers, and all underwear of every description made wholly 
or in part on knitting, netting, or weaving machines or frames, or made by 
hand, finished or unfinished, composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which 
these substances or either of them is the component material of chief value, 
valued at not more than eight dollars per dozen, four dollars per dozen and 
in addition thereto forty per cent ad valorem; valued at more than eight dol- 
lars per dozen and not more than twelve dollars per dozen, six dollars per 
dozen and in addition thereto forty per cent ad valorem ; valued at more than 
twelve dollars and not more than sixteen dollars per dozen, eight dollars per 
dozen and in addition thereto forty per cent ad valorem ; valued at more than 
sixteen dollars per dozen, ten dollars per dozen and in addition thereto forty 
per cent ad valorem. 

Under the Dingley bill the present imports are assessed under 
schedule 347, which provides a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem, and 
this rate is not sufficient to cover the difference between the wages 
paid in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and England to those em- 
ployed in linen underwear factories and the larger wages paid em- 
ployees in the factories of the United States, the labor cost here being 
from two to three times greater than in Europe. 

We desire to draw attention to the fact that linen underwear may 
be classed among the luxuries, its high price and quality placing it 
within the means only of the more wealthy consumers, and we have 
always understood that in tariff bills it was desirable to place the 
taxation where it could be most easily borne. 

There are no reasons that we are aware of why these goods, now 
made almost entirely in foreign mills, can not be made at home, and 
in no industry could a tariff be used with better effect to encourage 
native manufacturers. 

We may add that several American factories which were engaged 
in the manufacture of linen underwear have been forced to close or 
suspend owing to foreign competition, and those still remaining are 
engaged in a struggle for existence, due to the activity of foreign 
houses in their efforts to control the American business. 
Yours, very respectfully. 

The Linen Underwear Company, 
Le Roy Thompson, President. 
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THE LINEN UNDER WE AE COMPANY, GREENWICH, N. Y., FILES 
SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF RELATIVE TO FOREIGN WAGES. 

Greenwich, N. Y., December 10, 1908. 
The Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: In filing this supplemental brief on the subject of 
increased duties on linen mesh cloth and linen mesh underwear, ue 
beg to state that wages paid employees in America and foreign coun- 
tries compare as follows : 

Average wages of men, women, girls, and boys paid in our factory 
is 17.3 cents per hour, and we are informed that similar hands are paid 
in Germany 7 cents, in England 8 cents, in Sweden 6 cents, and in 
Denmark about 6 cents per hour for the same kind of work. We also 
use linen cloth and laces for trimmings which bear duties varying 
from 35 to 60 per cent ad valorem, and which comprise a considerable 
part of the cost of product. 

One of the principal items in developing linen underwear business 
is the cost of advertising, and all the foreign houses advertise their 
products liberally, because they have a considerable margin between 
the cost of goods with duty added and their selling price, whereas none 
of the American mills, owing to the higher cost of their products, are 
able to advertise, or those American mills who have followed the lead 
of the foreign house in advertising have failed or suspended business. 
We do not ask that these foreign houses be penalized for advertising, 
but that our business be protected by adequate duties, so that we can 
afford to advertise as foreigners do and still pay the higher American 
wages. 

We have been operating since 1903, but in that time have paid only 
one dividend, that being 5 per cent, and although our mills are well 
built, equipped with the most modern machinery, and operated by 
skilled hands, yet we can not increase our product owing to the lower 
selling prices of foreign mills. 

We further state that ten or eleven American mills manufacturing 
cotton and woolen underwear have tried the making of linen underwear 
owing to the increasing demand for it, and although these factories 
are leaders and successful mills in their own products they gave up 
their endeavors to make linen underwear owing to inability to com- 
pete with foreign mills who do not pay the American rate of wages. 

We therefore earnestly hope that a sufficient duty wUl be placed on 
this article of luxury so that it can be manufactured in part at home, 
and thus in time lessen the foreign import price. 
Yours, very respectfully. 

The Linen Underwear Co., 
By Le Roy Thompson, President. 
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MATTINGS. 

[Paragraph 333.] 

STATEMENT OF JOHN N. BOYD, OF NEW YORK CITY, ASKING FOR 
A READJUSTMENT OF TARIFF ON STRAW MATTINGS. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

Mr. Boyd. I am here representing Joseph Wild & Co., of New 
York City. 

We ask for a readjustment of the tariff in striking out this divid- 
ing line between 3 cents a yard and 7 cents. 

The Chaieman. What paragrajoh is this? 

Mr. BoYD. Schedule J, paragraph 333. 

We claim the dividing line of 10 cents per square yard works 
greatly to the disadvantage of the consumer by preventing 50 
per cent of the present Japanese mattings imported from being of 
a desirable quality, both in weight and manufacture; those goods, 
costing 10 cents per square yard at port of shipment, pay, 3 cents 
per square yard duty, and goods fractionally higher have to pay 7 
cents per square yard and 25 per cent ad valorem, or a compound 
rate of about 10 cents per square yard, an advance or difference in 
the duty of over 200 per cent, equaling 6^ cents per square yard 
additional duty. 

I might submit for your consideration the following example: 
A roll of matting that- first cost in Japan 7.70 yen plus the duty 
and packing charges of 0.30 sen has a total duty of $1.20 a -roll, or 
3 cents a yard, while a roll costing 7.80 yen with packing charges 
of 0.30 sen would give a duty of $3.80 a roll, an additional duty of 
$2.60 on a matting that costs just 5 cents per roll more. 

Mr. Dalzell. You want the same duty on all, do you? 

Mr. Boyd. Yes, sir; a straight single duty of 3 cents per yard. 

There is practically no matting brought into this country from 
Japan, the first cost of which is over 10 cents per yard. We claim 
that by widening the range of the market value it will allow better 
goods to be made and imported at the same cost to the consuriier with- 
out decreasing the revenue. At the present time, according to the 
statistics, there is about 1 per cent of the matting coming into this 
country that pays a high rate of duty — -7 cents a yard and 25 per cent, 
which really amounts to nothing in the way of income to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Anothei hardship which the present tariff imposed upon the im- 
porter is the risk in buying the best grade of China matting. This 
matting has to be contracted for about ten or twelve months in ad- 
vance of time of shipment, at a price agreed upon on a silver basis 
between the manufacturer in China, the Chinese manufacturer, and 
the American importer, and there is always a possibility thaf at the 
day of shipment (the rate ruling on date of shipment is what the 
Government bases the dutiable value on) silver riiay have advanced 
so as to bring the dutiable cost at above 10 cents per yard gold, thus 
subjecting the mattings to the high duty, with consequent heavy losses 
to the importers through the advance in exchange over which they 
had no control. 
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The Hongkong dollar, in which currency the Chinese matting is 
purchased, is subject to serious fluctuations, as shown by the Treas- 
ury Valuation, as follows: October, 1907, .538; January, 1908, .4G3; 
April, 1908, .439 ; July, 1908, .423 ; October, 1908, .412. 

From the above fluctuations it will be seen tliat the mattings cost 
26^ cents in Hongkong currency in October, 1908, and would pay 3 
cents a yard duty, and that mattings purchased in July, 1908, at 
26^ cents, Hongkong currency, would have to pay the high duty of 
T cents per yard and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

^A'e cite an example in our brief which we intend to file, showing 
that although both the first cost in Hongkong currency per yard is 
the same, the price of silver ruling on day of shipment might compel 
us to pay a duty of 7 cents per square yard and 25 per cent ad valo- 
rem instead of 3 cents per square yard. These contracts are made 
long in advance of the day of tlie shipment of the goods, and we 
have no control over the ruling rate of exchange on the day of ship- 
ment. 

It has happened on many occasions that goods purchased to be 
shipped on a low-duty basis could not be forwarded, owing to the 
fluctuations in silver, and have been stored in China at heavy ex- 
pense to await a fall in the silver, or are sold at a loss. 

There was one time during the importation of these goods that 
we had goods held in China for almost a year, pending a decision 
of the Treasury Department. All these unnecessary losses are caused 
by the present taiifl:, which was framed at a time when mattings were 
on the free list, and the effect of duties on mattings was little under- 
stood, either by Congress or the trade. 

I submit these suggestions for your consideration, and further 
suggest as a remedy that a single specific duty be placed on all grades 
of China, Japan, and India straw mattings, worded about as follows : 

Floor mattings, mats, and rugs, plain, fancy, or figured, manufactured from 
straw, round or split, or other vegetable substances not otherwise provided 
for, and having a warp of cotton, hemp, or other vegetable substances, including 
what are commonly known as China, Japan, and India straw matting, 3 cents 
per square yard. 

The duty paid on this kind of matting should be for revenue only. 

In presenting this matter I beg to suggest that it was unanimously 
adopted at a meeting held in New York on the 23d day of November, 
] 908, at which representatives of the following firms werp present 

The Chairman. You need not read those. Just submit them when 
you prepare your brief, and we will jDrint them in the record. 

Mr. Dalzell. They are all importers of course? 

Mr. Boyd. Yes, sir ; they are all importers. 

The Chaieman. Those names will show in the record if you in- 
clude them in your brief. You think if you get a duty of 3 cents a 
yard on those above 10 cents the importations will be as great as 
they are now on those under 10 cents with a duty of 3 cents a yard ? 

Mr. BoTD. We think we will have a wider range of grades. 

The Chairman. Those better ones will be as freely imported as the 
others ? 

Mr. Boyd. No, sir. 

The Chairman. There is a pretty free importation at 3 cents a 
yard, is there not ? 

Mr. BoTD. We will stand 3 cents a yard 
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The Chairman. You did not understand my question. There is 
a pretty free importation at 3 cents a yard, is there not ? 

Mr. BoTD. Yes, sir. There are about 1,200,000 rolls imported. 

The Chairman. Forty-four million square yards worth $3,617,000, 
producing revenue amounting to $1,000,715. 



BRIEF FILED BY JOHN N. BOYD, NEW YORK CITY, REPRESENTING 
IMPORTERS OF STRAW MATTINGS. 

New York, Nooemher SO, 1908. 

COiMMITl-EE ON WaYS AND MeANS, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: As importers and distributers to the retailers, and 
consequently coming in direct touch with the consumers of what are 
known as China and Japan mattings and matting rugs, we ask your 
consideration to a readjustment of the present tariff on these articles, 
which reads as follows: 

Schedule J, paragraph No. S3S. — Floor mattings, plain, fancy, or figured, 
manufactured from straw, round or split, or other vegetable substances not 
otlierwise provided for, including \s-hat are commonly known as Chinese, 
Japanese, and India straw mattings, valued at not exceeding ten cents per 
square yard, three cents per square yard; valued at exceeding ten cents per 
square yard, seven cents per square yard and twenty-five per cemtum ad valorem. 

So that it will read : 

Schedule J, paragraph No. 333. — Floor mattings, mats, and rugs, plain, fancy, 
or figured, manufactured from straw, round or split, or other vegetable sub- 
stances not otherwise provided for, and having a warp of cotton, hemp, or 
other vegetable substances, including what are commonly known as China, 
Japan, and India straw matting, three cents per square yard. 

We claim that the above dividing line of 10 cents per square yard 
works greatly to the disadvantage of the consumer by preventing, say, 
50 per cent of the present Japanese mattings imported from being of 
a desirable quality, both in weight and manufacture, as goods costing 
10 cents per square yard at port of shipment pay 3 cents per square 
yard duty, and goods fractionally higher have to pay 7 cents per 
square yard and 25 per cent ad valorem, or a compound rate of about 
10 cents per square yard, an advance or difference in the duty of over 
200 per cent, equaling 6| cents per square yard additional duty. As 
per following examj)ie: 

One roll, first cost in Japan 7.70 yen ; dutiable packing charges, 0.30 
yen; total, 8 ven; duty, $1.20 per roll. 

At exchange $0.498=$3.984 gold, or 9-71/100 cents per square yard. 

The above pays 3 cents per square yard duty. 

One roll, first cost in Japan, 7.80 yen; dutiable packing charges, 
0.30 yen ; total, 8.10 yen ; duty, $3.80 per roll. 

At exchange $0.498=$4.03 gold, or 10-75/1,000 cents per square 
yard. 

The above pays 9^ cents per square yard duty, being 7 cents per 
square yard and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

This example shows that a roll costing only 5 cents gold more, 
equaling one-eighth of a cent a yard at port of shipment, pays $3.80 
duty, against $1.20 duty for the roll costing only 5 cents less. 
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The latter is a prohibitive duty on medium-grade mattings, and 
also prevents competition among the manufacturers in Japan m pro- 
ducing the best value for a given price, and as importers can not pay 
more than 10 cents market value at port of shipment, the result is 
that the lower grades are all enhanced in value to the disadvantage 
of the American consumer. 

There is practically no matting brought into this country from 
Japan the first cost of which is over 10 cents per yard. We claim 
that by widening the range of the market value it will allow better 
goods to be made, and imported at the same cost to the consumer, 
without decreasing the revenue. 

Another hardship which the present tariff imposes upon the im- 
porter is the risJc in buying the best grade of China matting known 
as " 116 warp." As this matting has to be contracted for about a 
year in advance of shipment, at a price agreed upon on a silver basis 
between the Chinese manufacturer and the American importer, there 
is always a possibility that at the day of shipment (the rate ruling 
on date of shipment is what the Government bases the dutiable value 
on) silver may have advanced so as to bring the dutiable cost at 
above 10 cents per yard goldj thus subjecting the mattings to the 
high duty, with consequent heavy^ losses to the importers through the 
advance in exchange over which they had no control. 

As per the following examples : 

The Hongkong dollar, in which currency the China matting is 
purchased, is subject to serious fluctuations as shown by the Treasury 
valuation : 

October, 1907, .538; January, 1908, .463; April, 1908, .439; July, 
1908, .423; October, 1908, ;.412. 

From the above fluctuations it will be seen that the mattings costing 
26^ cents Hongkong currency in October, 1908, would pay 3 cents 
per yard duty, and that mattings purchased in July, IPOS, at 2G J cents 
Hongkong currency, would have to pay the high duty of 7 cents per 
yard and 25 per cent. 

Examiile. 



July. 



October. 



Mattiugs cost per yard, Hongkong currency. 

Cost per roll of 40 yards 

Less 2 per cent discount 

Less nondutiable charges 

Exchange ol Hongkong dollar 

Per roll, gold 

Per yard, gold 



Cents. 

26.123 

10.45 

.21 



10.21 

.5i 



9.70 
.423 

4.10 
.1025 



Cents. 
20.125 
10.45 
.21 



10.24 
.54 



9.70 
.412 



Owing to the difference in the market value of silver (the exchange 
was .423 in July, 1908, against .412 in October, 1908), mattings of the 
same first cost price pay 7 cents per square yard and 25 per cent ad 
valorem in one instance and only 3 cents per square yard in the other. 

It has happened on many occasions that goods purchased to be 
shipped on the low duty basis, could not be forwarded, owing to the 
fluctuations in silver, and have been stored in China at heavy expense 
to await a fall in the price of silver, or sold at a loss. 
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The result of this is to compel the importer to take lower-grade 
mattings at a higher-grade price, thus increasing the cost to the 
public for an inferior article. 

All these unnecessary losses are caused by the present tariff, which 
was framed at a time when mattings were on the free list and the 
effect of duties on mattings was little understood either by Congress 
or the trade. 

We respectfully submit these views for your consideration, and 
suggest as a remedy that a single specific duty be placed on all grades 
of China, Japan, and India straw mattings, and worded as follows: 

Schedule J, paragraph No. 333. — Floor mattings, mats, and rugs, 
plain, fancj', or figured, manufactured from straw, round or split, or 
other vegetable substances not otherwise provided for, and having a 
warp of cotton, hemp, or other vegetable substances, including what 
are commonlj' known as China, Japan, and India straw matting, 
three cents jDcr square yard. 

The dut}^ paid on China, Japan, and India mattings should be for 
revenue only. 

Joiix X. BoxD, of Joseph Wild & Co., 
John C. Wiktz, of Sjiith, Baker & Co., 
Nelson S. Clark, of W. & J. Sloane, 

Committee. 

In presenting this brief, we beg to mention that it was unanimously 
adopted at a meeting held in New York November 23, 1908, at which 
representatives of the following firms were present : 

Jos. Wild & Co., Smith, Baker & Co., 

Geo. B. Swayne Co., Arnhold, Karberg & Co., 

-*Akawa, Morimura & Co., Hadden & Co., 

W. & J. Sloane, Shewan, Tomes & Co., 

Delacamp & Co., S. Hecht, jr., & Sons, 

Mitsui & Co., Carlowitz & Co., 

Winter & Smillie, H. B. Claflin Co. 

These firms come in contact with the entire matting trade of the 
United States. In addition to this we have received letters from 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago; J. H. Pray & Sons Co., Boston; J. 
Kennard & Sons Carpet Company, St. Louis; D. N. & E. Walter & 
Co., San Francisco ; all expressing strongly their convictions that the 
tariff on mattings should be made a straight specific one. This com- 
mittee knows of no one in the trade throughout the country who is 
not in favor of the change suggested. 

John N. Botd, Chairman. 

John C. Wirtz. 

Nelson S. Clark. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBEET DORNAN, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., WHO 
ASKS AN INCREASED DUTY ON STRAW MATTINGS. 

Monday, Novemher 30, 1908. 
Mr. DoRNAN. I come here as a representative of an American indus- 
try that has been almost driven out of existence by the importation 
01 straw matting. I come here to protest against a cdntinuance of 
the conditions that now exist. 
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The ingrain carpet industry in the year 1893 produced 50,000,000 
yards of carpet annually, emiDloying American labor at wages averag- 
ing over $1.60 a day, including men, women, and children. For some 
years past the industry has been declining, and it is almost entirely 
due to the extreme growth of the importation of straw matting. In 
1893 the importation of straw matting, the year in which 50,000,000 
yards of ingrain carpet were produced, was only 8,000,000 yards. 
The increase began with the reduction in the value of silver, and fol- 
lowed the repeal of the Sherman act in which this country was con- 
cerned in buying silver. Prior to 1893 we had no duty on matting, 
but a parity of or comparative value that existed then between the 
value of gold and silver sustained the natural price of commodities 
from countries not on a gold standard, and we did not have the 
trouble that we have experienced since the change in values of the 
moneys of the world, and that trouble became emphasized during 
the operation of this Wilson bill. 

The industry suffered then in common with all industries, because 
the purchasing power of the people had been very considerably de- 
coyed. When the present Dingiey bill was brought forward for 
SSnsideration, we had an opportunity of learning what had been the 
^ect of the difference in the values of exchange upon promoting the 
^owth of these straw-matting importations from China and Japan. 
We placed the matter before the Ways and ileans Committee and 
asked for consideration that would stem the tide of these importa- 
tions and continue the ingrain-carpet industr}^ in existence. 

The Ways and Means Committee in their wisdom saw fit to place a 
duty of 10 cents a yard on straw mattings, and that would have been 
protective and would have preserved our industry, but the Senate 
thought otherwise, and instead of giving us a duty they proposed 
putting it on the free list. By efforts of Pennsylvania Senators and 
Representatives, we were able to secure a duty of 3 cents a yard on 
matting that cost 10 cents or less, and a duty of 7 cents a yard and 25 
per cent ad valorem on those costing more than- 10 cents. The fact is 
that the 3-cent duty, so far as it affects the cost of matting, does not 
apply at all, because through the operations of exchange the duty is 
neutralized and lost absolutely, and a part of the original value, say 
25 per cent, is also lost, so a matting ordinarily costing 10 cents in 
Japan, valued in silver, Mexican dollar or Hongkong dollar, the 
fluctuation of which has been spoken of by the gentleman preceding 
me — that 10-cent matting, when brought to this country, is only de- 
cent matting, with 3 cents duty added, makes it 7|-cent matting, 
still 2| cents less than its original cost. It must be borne in mind that 
the money of these countries, whether in silver or in depreciated cur- 
rency, can still buy as much of commodities within their own country 
and as much labor within their own country as it ever did. 

We are compelled to compete with conditions of that kind, and our 
industry has almost been destroyed. From producing 50,000,000 
yards of ingrain carpet when the population was 55,000,000, to-day 
there are not more than 20,000,000 yards manufactured in the United 
States, notwithstanding an increase in population of 30,000,000. If 
our industry had been conserved we probably would be producing 
75,000,000 yards for the use of the masses of this country. As it is 
we are producing a beggarly 20,000,000 yards. Some of the largest 
concerns in New England, in Lowell, for instance, where one concern 
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used to run 275 yard- wide looms on ingrain carpets, it does not now 
run over 50. Another corporation, the Hartford Carpet Company, 
had over 250 looms, and are not now running over 50. My own plant 
in Philadelphia, where we had 170, still has about 105 in existence. 
■\Ve moved 50 of them to Alabama, but that mill has been standing 
idle for about three years. 

The Chairman. What would be the result of that break at 10 cents 
a yard and above, which is now 7 cents a yard and 25 per cent ad 
valorem, if it was reduced to 5 cents a yard and 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. DoRNAN. The duty would be neutralized through the operation 
of exchange. Our money has more than doubled the purchasing 
power of the products of those countries. There would be no duty. 
The duty is absolutely wiped out. We would have no protection at 
all. The industry is going to pieces. We ask the Republican coun- 
sellors of the country to come to our relief and help reestablish the 
industry. The platform of the Eepublican party 

The Chairman. Never mind about the platform. We know what 
it is. We want to Iniow about your business. 

Mr. DoRNAN. I appeal to the platform and stand on it. I am a 
good Eepublican. 

Mr. Dalzell. Well, what is your suggestion with reference to 
change in this tariff ? 

Mr. DoRNAN. My suggestion is the same suggestion I made eleven 
years ago to Chairman Dingley, to yourself, and to the present chair- 
man — 10 cents a yard on straw matting, no matter what it costs. The 
gentleman who preceded me said there was not 1 per cent of matting 
imported under the high duty. I know that to be a fact. I follow the 
statistics and know whereof I speak. I have an extract here from one 
of our trade publications that shows the volume of importations 
taken from our national figures for 1902 to 1906, inclusive. The maxi- 
mum was reached in 1903, when there were 53,000,000 yards of straw 
matting imported into the United States, whereas ten years before 
that there were only 8,000,000 yards. Does anybody know where the 
importation of any other product exists that has increased more than 
sixfold in ten years? 

We believe the imposition of a duty of 10 cents a yard on matting 
would help rejuvenate our industry and help give employment to 
many who have been in the meantime compelled to seek employment 
in other fields; to help me start up my mill in Alabama, that has 
been lying idle there for three years, and give employment to many 
down there. I hope you will give this matter serious consideration 
and understand the basic influence that operates to neutralize the 
duty altogether and a part of the original cost of the product as 
well. That same influence applies to any product that comes from 
any country not on a gold-standard basis, whatever it may be. Your 
fine oriental rugs from India and Persia and Turkey all suffer a loss 
in value through the enlarged, purchasing power of gold exchange 
and the duty is largely destroyed. It is up to you gentlemen to give 
this matter full consideration. 

Mr. Underwood. What do you say is the total consumption of mat- 
ting in this country? 

Mr. DoRNAN. Total importation? 

Mr. Underwood. No; total consumption. 
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Mr. DoKNAN. In 18-93 it was 8,000,000 yards; in 1903 it was 
53,000,000 yards. 

Mr. Underwood. In 1907 what was it? 

Mr. DoRNAN. It was 46,000,000 or 48,000,000 yards. There has 
been some falling off since 1903. 

Mr. Underwood. Nineteen hundred and seven is a very good year 
for us to estimate on. 

Mr. DoRNAN. There was a falling off incident to the war that was 
on between Japan and Russia that took away some of the labor from 
Japan and interfered with the product of matting, and that is why 
the volume has decreased. 

Mr. Underwood. It was 48,000,000 yards in 1907 — are you speaking 
of the importations or the consumption? 

Mr. DoRNAN. I am speaking of the importations, and I presume 
the consumption is based on the importation. 

Mr. Underwood. Is none of it made here? 

Mr. DoRNAN. No; there is no straw matting made here. There 
have been attempts made at making it, but they have not been very 
successful. They make paper matting here. 

Mr. Underwood. You want the duty made more than it is to-day ? 

Mr. DoRNAN. We want a duty on this matting because through the 
operation of exchange we have no duty. The average purchasing 
power of our money 

Mr. Underwood. There is a duty of 35 per cent, as I understand it ? 

Mr. DoRNAN. A duty of 3 cents a yard on matting, that is the duty. 

Mr. Underwood. What does that amount to in ad valorem rate? 

Mr. DoRNAN. -It amounts to 30 per cent on the 10-cent matting. 

Mr. Underwood. Then you have had a duty on this of 30 per cent 
during the twelve years' existence of the Dingley law? 

Mr. DoRNAN. We had no duty at all. There has been a duty paid. 
but the amount of that duty was more than wiped out through the 
operation of exchange. Although the Government got revenue, the 
goods were brought here at one-half their normal cost. 

Mr. Underwood. Well, you and I may differ on that, but from my 
standpoint the law says that you have got a duty. 

Mr. Griggs. By the operation of exchange, you do not mean to say 
that the entire duty is wiped out? 

Mr. DoRNAN. So far as the cost is concerned, but in so far as the 
revenue to the Government is concerned, it is not wiped out. 

Mr. Griggs. As I understand it, you buy, or the importer buys, on 
a silver basis. 

Mr. DoRNAN. Exactly. 

Mr. Griggs. The goods are valued on a gold basis ? 

Mr. DoRNAN. Exactly. 

Mr. Griggs. Now, then, that makes one-half the duty wiped out; 
just about half. 

Mr. Underwood. The actual amount going into the Treasury is 30 
per cent on the goods, as assessed ? 

Mr. DoRNAN. You are perfectly right. 

Mr. Underwood. And, although this duty has existed for twelve 
years, this industry has had no chance to build up, there has been no 
chance to build up the straw-matting industry ? 

Mr. Dornan. We do not grow the straw here. 

Mr. Underwood. The raw material is grown abroad? 
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Mr. DoENAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And the skilled labor for this business is abroad? 

Mr. DoENAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Undeewood. It is a business that is not developed by ma- 
chinery ? 

Mr. Doenan. Well, they have been undertaking to develop it by 
machinery, but it has not been a howling success. 

Mr. Underwood. It has largely 

Mr. Doenan. It is largely a hand-work business in China and 
Japan. 

Mr. Undeewood. Is not your proposition to put a tax on the Amer- 
ican people to build up this industry a good deal like putting a tax 
on lemons in order to grow lemons in this country ? 

Mr. Doenan. No; we are simply asking that we be allowed to re- 
build an industry. 

Mr. Dalzell. You mean the ingrain-carpet industry? 

Mr. Doenan. The ingrain-carpet industry. The way to do it is 
to put a continuing duty on it — either that or get China and Japan to 
go on a gold basis — and we will not have this contention to make. 

Mr. Undeewood. I may be dull 

Mr. Doenan. You have not thouglit as much about it as I have • 



Mr. Undeewood. I do not see how the matting and the ingrain 
carpet have any particular relation — how one affects the other. 

Mr. Doenan. You have not thought about this subject as much as 
I have, and you have not had a mill close down in Alabama. 

Mr. Undeewood. That is why I am trying to get information 

Mr. Doenan. And I am trying to give it to you. 

So far as the value of the product is concerned, as I say, more 
than 25 per cent of the value of the product is wiped out and the 
Avhole amount of duty as well, and the Government gets the reve- 
nue. But my proposition is one that will give the Government three- 
fold the present revenue if the volume of importation will be con- 
tinued. My hope is that the volume of importation will be reduced 
and made at least one-half. That would give us an opportunity of 
rebuilding the ingrain-carpet industry. 

jNIr. Undeewood. You mean the matting industry has taken the 
place of the ingrain-carpet industry? 

Mr. Doenan. Yes; the importations have increased over sixfold 
from 1893. We will give you ingrain carpet and linoleum and other 
clean and desirable floor coverings instead of the Chinese and Japa- 
nese grass matting. 

Mr. Dalzell. This foreign industry of matting under present con- 
ditions has driven out the American industry of making ingrain 
carpet? 

Mr. Dornan. Indisputably, and we ask that we have a chance to 
build up that ingrain-carpet business again. 

Mr. Dalzell. Have you prepared a Jorief ? 

Mr. Doenan. I have not prepared one. I did not know that this 
schedule was to be considered until Friday night, and I did not have 
an opportunity, but with your permission I will be pleased to prepare 
a brief and put it in the hands of the committee at as early a date as 
possible. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Undeewood. Is not that the proposition of the American peo- 
ple wanting matting and our putting a tax on matting and forcing 
them to take something they do not want ? 
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Mr. DoKNAN. No, sir ; but it will permit the people to get matting 
at a fair price and will contribute to the building up of an American 
industry that has almost been forced out of existence. The cost of 
matting is more than cut in two by gold exchange. 

Mr. Underwood. Well, on that proposition, if you can show me it 
would affect the revenues when we need revenues for the Govern- 
ment, I might be with you ; but forcing the American people to buy 
one thing when they want another is something I would not be with 
you on. 

Mr. DoENAN. If you cut the importation in two, on the basis of a 
10-cent duty it will give you two-fifths more revenue than you have 
to-day, 

Mr. Eandell. What is it you are willing that the southern and 
western farmers should have for their consumption at the world's 
price and not have to pay a higher duty for in order to build up some 
industry in the North or East? 

The Chairman. You do not suppose Mr. Dornan is going to agree 
with you on that proposition ? 

Mr. Eandell. I asked him what article he was willing for us to 
have without paying tribute to the North or the East. 

Mr. DoRNAN. I am willing you should have anything that the 
farmer can buy or wants to buy. 

Mr. E.ANDELL. You want to- make him have an ingrain carpet, 
when the moths will eat up his carpet, and he wants matting. 

Mr. Dornan. No ; we do not want to make him take anything that 
he does not want, but we want him to pay a fair price for the matting. 

Mr. Randell. But you want him to pay more for his matting than 
he is paying now ? 

Mr. Doenan. No, sir; we want him to pay a price not reduced by 
gold exchange. 

Mr. Randell. You want him to pay more for his matting, do you 
not? 

Mr. Doenan. He ought to pay more, because he did not formerly 
get his matting, prior to 1893, as cheap as he does now, and then 
there was no duty on it at all. You fail to understand how gold 
exchange reduces cost. 

Mr. Randell. You have not named any article yet that you think 
he ought to buy without paying more than the world's price for it, 
in order to build up eastern industries. 

The Chairman. Let us discuss that somewhere else. You are not 
getting any information by such a question as that. 

Mr. Doenan. I am willing that the farmer should follow his own 
will and buy whatever he wishes. 



STATEMENT OF JOHN C. WIRTZ, 85 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
CITY, WHO THINKS THAT THE DUTY ON STRAW MATTINGS 
SHOULD NOT BE INCREASED. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of the committee appointed by a meeting in 

the interest of the matting schedule 

The Chairman. Whom do you represent? 
61318 — scHED J — 09 5 
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Mr. WiETz. I am one of the committee appointed by the matting 
interests. My arguments are the same as Mr. Boyd's, but inasmuch 
as I am called upon, I would like to answer some of the remarks 
that have been made by the last witness. 

The last witness stated that the duty was cut in half by reason^of 
the fact that China and Japan are on the silver basis; but Japan is 
on the gold basis, and produces 700,000 rolls of matting out of the 
1,200,000. So his argument does not hold as to the greater amount of 
matting imported. 

I happen to know, through contact with the trade, that ingrain 
carpets are practically an obsolete fabric. If a man goes into a store, 
or if our farmer friends go into a store to buy a floor covering, they 
have their own ideas of what they want, and I do not think any 
adjustment of the duty would compel them to buy anything they 
have used which they grew to dislike and which need they now 
supply with matting. It would be trying to force them to buy some- 
thing that they have tried and found wanting. 

The duty that is paid on the 1 per cent imported high-grade mat- 
tings only amounts to thirty or forty thousand dollars, and we do not 
believe that the change which we ask for will hiaterially affect the 
importer or materially affect the revenues. We do not think it wiU 
do either one, but it will simply be in the line of harmony. 

At the present time we are up against the proposition, so to speak, 
of whether or not our matting is within the 10 cents valuation, or 
whether it is just immediately above it, and that difficulty, which has 
caused the Government considerable expense, would be obviated ; and, 
as far as I can see, it would not make any material difference to the 
importer or to the Government, and that ingrain-carpet industry, 
which has been protected for so many years at 3 cents without making 
any progress, can not, according to my humble notion, increase under 
a greater protection. It is not a matter of protection, but a matter of 
the likes of the consuming public. 

Mr. Randell. Is the straw used in that industry all imported ? 

Mr. WiRTz. The matting is all made in Japan and China, and the 
straw is grown under peculiar conditions. 



STATEMENT OF R. H. SAWYER, OF MAIDEN, MASS., REPRESENT- 
ING THE GOODALL MATTING COMPANY, OF KENNEBUNK, ME., 
MAKERS OF STRAW MATTINGS. 

MoNDAT, Novemler 30, 1908. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
represent the Goodall Matting Company, of Kennebunk, Me., a cor- 
poration engaged in the manufacture of floor mattings, known to the 
trade as " China mattings " and " Japanese mattings." 

I am sorry that the ingrain-carpet man was not a little better posted 
on the matting business, because it seems he is not aware that there 
is any matting made in this country. The matting buyer that just 
preceded me made the same statement that it was all made in China 
and Japan, and that there was no grass grown here out of which this 
matting could be made — that it is all grown in China and Japan. 
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I stand here to refute these statements, and to say that we do make 
matting here, and that there is matting grass grown here; yes, raised 
in this country. 

The Chairman. How long have you been making it ? 

Mr. Sawyer. It has been made here six years and more. It has 
been made in this country off and on for eight or ten years. 

The importers who are represented by Mr. Boyd are honest enough 
to ask for just wliat they want. They are importers, and they ask for 
a duty for revenue only, to increase their trade. Now, I am glad to 
stand before you -and to represent the American side of the question, 
the side that the Republican party stands for. Our working people 
ask your consideration of this question, and they ask for protection 
for this new industry, so that they may labor and be paid good wages, 
and to consider their interests, instead of the request of the importers 
you have just heard for free trade, or for tariff for revenue only, that 
the cheap labor of China and Japan may flood our markets with 
matting. 

Our laboring people ask you for a protective duty, and at the same 
time I will state it will not increase the price to the consumer. 

Their matting brief here calls attention to the fact that there is 3 
cents duty on the low grades of matting and 7 cents and 25 per cent 
on the goods that cost 10 cents or more. 

Xow, we agree fully with the importers in their entire statement of 
this fact until they get down to the last four words of what they 
desire — and one figure, that there should be a specific per yard rate on 
matting, for I hardly think there is a man who laiows what the mat- 
ting costs on the other side, we never can find just what it costs on this 
side, provided the price is above the 10-cent limit. 

To fix the foreign cost, to get the ad valorem rate, is rather a diffi- 
cult question. This matting is bought through the native banto in 
Japan, or through the native compredor in China. How does this 
banto accomplish the object? He is given his order to buy a certain 
number of rolls of the better grade, and is told that he must not con- 
tract for it at a price that will exceed 7.70 yen or 7.90 yen, plus pack- 
ing charges, 30 yen, and often less 2 per cent for cash. 

Now, the very outside limit of 7.90 yen, plus packing charges 
8.20 yen, less 2 per cent, equals 8.036 yen. 

This is for 40 yards a roll. 

Considering the exchange or price of the yen, as it is, 49.8 cents 
equals $3.99869 gold for a roll of 40 yards, about thirty-one one- 
thousandths of a cent under $4 a roll of 40 yards. 

Thirty-one one-thousandth part of a cent to be divided by 40 yards 
would equal three-fourths of one one-thousandth part of a cent. 

But the object is accomplished. This atom of a cent saves the im- 
porter from paying the ad valorem rate of 7 cents per yard and 25 
per cent. 

No one in the business believes this to be the foreign cost, but the 
Government can seldom prove it to be otherwise. 

Now, how does this undervaluation happen? It all happens be- 
fore the importer gets his invoice. 

The banto, always a native, gets his orders to buy 1,000 rolls of this 
better grade of matting, and he finds that among the different pat- 
terns submitted to him he can place orders with different manufac- 
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turers who know that these patterns have been sold, delivered in the 
United States, all at low duty rate of 3 cents a yard. 

The Japanese manufacturer knows he can not produce this grade 
at the limit price of yen 7.70 to 7.90, so he and the banto bow, and 
sit down, native fashion, and tea is brought in, and with much compli- 
menting of each other they drink tea and talk. 

This same banto may have 20,000 rolls or more to buy, of which 
10 per cent is of the better grade. 

After seeing several manufacturers he has succeeded in placing his 
orders for his exporting house in this way. 

I will say I have been there and have talked with the Japanese 
farmer at his farm in the country. I have also talked with the Jap- 
anese manufacturer, and with an honest Japanese manufacturer, now 
out of business, and I have talked with the banto, and I have talked 
with the exporter in Japan. I have also talked with importers in 
the United States. I have talked with several of each class. 

They all tell the same story. This matting must be invoiced under 
the 10-cent limit. This banto had about 10 per cent of the better 
grade to buy, none of which he could buy at the low-duty limit. He 
offers a trifle more for the 90 per cent on consideration that the higher 
grades be contracted for inside the limit, and the trick is done ! The 
price is at a safe figure to beat the United States ad valorem duty, 
and all come in at 3 cents per yard. 

The importer's broker on this side presents the invoice at the cus- 
tom-house and swears it is the true foreign cost, and it usually 
passes. All this the importers and everybody else want to avoid, and 
it can be avoided by a specific tariff duty per yard. 

Mr. Undeewood. You are not contending for a raise, but to have a 
specific duty instead of an ad valorem duty ? 

Mr. Sawyer. I am contending for both, and I will say that this 
statement that I have made is simply in answer to the brief that the 
matting importers have filed here to-day. 

I want to show you pictures of our looms and mill, and show you 
some mattings we made and some of the grasses. 

This grass was raised in Texas this year [indicating] . 

That piece of matting was woven from Texas grass, a piece of 
matting that is all American. The cotton was grown here, the grass 
was grown here, the American laborer made it. 

Mr. Kandell. What is the name of the grass ? 

Mr. Sawyee. Cyperus tegetiformis. 

The Chaieman. Wliat does this matting cost? 

Mr. Sawyee. Twenty-nine cents a yard. 

The Chaieman. This looks very similar to some of the foreign 
mattings I have seen. 

Mr. Sawyee. Here is the one you have in mind [indicating]. This 
was made in China. 

The Chaieman. How much is this Chinese matting, laid down in 
New York? 

Mr. Sawyer. About 17 to 19 cents. 

The Chairman. Without the duty paid ? 

Mr. Sawyer. With the duty, freight, and all paid. 

The Chairman. How do you manage to sell any of yours, then ? 

Mr. Sawyer. Well, it is better. During 1906, when exchange was 
up, the price of this foreign matting was 29 cents. To-day it is 17 
cents. 
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Mr. FoEDNET. Has it been reduced in price since you began the 
manufacture of yours ? 

Mr. Sawyer. No, sir; only in the way of exchange. When ex- 
change is above 50 that matting can not be brought in, if honestly 
valued, at 3 cents a yard. It can be brought in the way they do it, 
by averaging the prices, putting the low grades up and the high 
grades down. 

The Chairman. What grass is that? 

Mr. Sawyer. Texas grass, raised at Pierce, Tex., grown by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. It would be a splendid!*industry for Texas to make 
this matting, would it not ? 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Make it where this grass is raised, in Texas ? 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It would be a fine industry for Texas ? 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes, sir ; it would. 

The Chairman. I wonder they have not had enough enterprise ta 
get hold of it. 

Mr. Sawyer. Let me tell you, this is a larger subject than, I am 
afraid, you have in your mind. The first roots to come to this country 
I brought myself in 1903. I interested Secretary Wilson in the 
project of raising the grass in this country, and ever since then the 
Agricultural Department has been interested and given attention to 
the raising of this grass. There it is, gentlemen. 

Mr. Randell. Do you know how much it costs to raise this grass 
in Texas ? 

Mr. Sawyer. No ; I do not. 

Mr. Eandell. Then you do not know that it will be a fine industry 
there ? 

Mr. Sawyer. All mattings imported are made on wooden looms, 
operated by hand and foot power, called hand looms. It has been the 
desire of inventors in this country to build power looms that would 
weave these mattings. Many years and much money has been spent 
by different men trying to build power looms that would weave them, 
and of a better grade than is now on the market from China and 
Japan. Nearly thirty years and over $500,000 has been spent to ob- 
tain this result. We have spent nearly $100,000 and over six years 
in perfecting the looms. 

We now have 123 looms, and are making a better grade of matting 
than can be produced on the hand looms of China or Japan, so con- 
ceded by retailers and consumers — a splendid matting, well worth 
the price and of full value. We have succeeded in inventing and 
buUding matting looms that weave this first-class matting, and have 
woven thousands of rolls. 

ExcJumge. 

Eates of foreign exchange play a very important part in making 
the duty rate on the better grades of these mattings ; where there is 
a compound rate of duty, and I think we all agree (importers, job- 
bers, retailers, and manufacturers) that there should be a specific per 
yard duty on mattings. At the present rates very little matting pays 
the higher rate of 7 cents per yard and 25 per cent ad valorem, Im- 
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porters say 1 per cent, so testified to-day. The great struggle is made 
to get the foreign cost a trifle less than 10 cents per square yard, so 
it can come in and only pay the 3-cent rate, and the consequence 
is that when exchange is up, as in 1906 and first of 1907, the lower 
grades are marked up a little and the better grades are marked 
down to a fraction below 10 cents per yard, that all may come 
in at the 3-cent rate. This is called averaging the cost prices to 
beat the United States tariff. This fact was fully brought out at 
hearings in the fall of 1906 before the Board of United States Gen- 
eral Appraisers in New York, when their decision was that the better 
grades should pay the higher rate. See three Treasury Department 
reappraisement circulars Nos. 1506 to 1509, 1518 to 1521, 1562 to 
1566, attached. See reappraisement Nos. 9136, 9148, 9288, 9962, for 
decisions. 
I Raw material. 

In 1903 I brought to this country from China and Japan some 
of the matting-grass roots and delivered them to the Department 
of Agriculture here in Washington, and had a long conference with 
Secretary Wilson, Doctor Galloway, and several of his assistants 
in the department, with the result that the department has since 
spent much time and money to grow this grass in the United States, 
becoming so interested in it' that they sent Mr. John TuU, of that 
department, to Japan in 1906 to make a thorough investigation of 
the culture of these matting grasses and to collect and bring to this 
country a large lot of the roots, which he accomplished at great 
expense and at the risk of his health and life, with the result that 
the grass is now being raised in this country — in South Carolina. 
Texas, and California. To show this is a fact, I will quote from 
a letter dated November 18, 1908, from Mr. William E. HaskeU, jr., 
secretary and treasurer of the Carolina Rice Growers' Association, 
of Charleston, S. C, to our company : 

I feel tliat we will be able to grow you all the rush you want ; tlie rice lands 
of Carolina are adapted to this growth. 

I will say that Mr. Haskell raised a few hundred pounds of the 
grass this season and is preparing to raise a large lot in 1909. We 
wove this American-grown grass into matting for his own use — the 
first grass to be grown on American soil by the American farmer 
and to be woven on American power looms by American help, the 
first all- American matting to be laid on any floor — and he is very 
much pleased with it. We now have in transit from Pierce, Tex., 
a shipment of the grass raised there, and I now show you a sample 
made from the Texas-grown grass — an achievement for American 
industry. The accomplishment of raising this grass is entirely to 
the credit of the Department of Agriculture and the persistent 
efforts of Mr. David Fairchild, foreign explorer of the Bureau of 
Seeds and Plant Introduction, of which Doctor Galloway is the 
head. The looms to weave this fabric have been perfected by the 
mechanics and inventors of this country. 

The farmers of this country can and have raised the grass. Give 
us protection for our labor, against the cheap labor of China and 
Japan, and it will become a great industry here. The weavers in 
China and Japan are paid from 5 to 8 cents a day of twelve to eight- 
een hours. The weavers in our mill (girls) receive from $1 to 
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$1.60 a day of ten hours ; these facts are well worth your serious con- 
sideration, for without adequate protection we shall be obliged to 
close our mill and discharge all the help. In view of the fact that 
the United States takes 95 per cent of all the matting exported from 
China and Japan, who has a better right to make this floor covering 
than our American working people ? Another element enters into the 
low foreign cost of the best grade Japanese mattings and allows them 
to come in at the low-rate duty ; that is, convict labor in the prisons. 
Our laws prohibit the importation of all prison-made goods, but 
there is no way to separate them from the same grades made by free 
labor; the Japanese Government controls the prisons; the matting 
produced therein is sold to Japanese manufacturers, who in turn mix 
it with their own product and resell to the exporter, who in turn sells 
to the importer here, at a price that is just under the 10-cent limit, 
so it all comes in at the 3-cent rate. 

Summary. 

Our farmers are raising the grass, our mechanics have perfected 
the looms, our laboring people are weaving the matting, and we 
come before this committee to ask for a protective duty for a new 
industry that bids fair to become large. Under the present rates we 
can not produce matting in competition with China and Japan. Our 
desire is that section 333 in Schedule J be amended to read : 

Floor mattings, plain, fancy, or figured, manufactured from split straw, grass, 
or rushes, or other vegetable substances not otherwise provided for, commonly 
known to the trade as China and India matting, when said matting contains 73 
ends of warp, or more, shall pay 12 cents per square yard duty; all that con- 
tains less than 73 ends of warp shall pay 3 cents per square yard duty. In- 
voices shall state the number of ends of warp contained in all matting imported. 

And when mattings are manufactured from round straw, grass, or rushes, 
known to the trade as Japanese matting, and contain 145 euds of warp or 
more, shall pay 12 cents per square yard duty ; less than 145 ends of warp 3 
cents per square yard duty. Invoices shall state the number of ends of warp 
contained in all mattings imported. 

The medium and lower cost grades of matting are used by people of 
moderate means, and we do not ask for an increase of duty on these 
grades, but only on the higher-cost grades, and will further state that 
the duty we ask for will not increase tlie price of these better grades to 
the consumer, as these grades now brought in cost the retailer from 17 
to 19 cents per yard and are retailed at from 50 to 75 cents per yard. 
In the latter part of 1906, when exchange was high, these fine grades 
of matting cost the retailer 29 to 31 cents, and were sold to the con- 
sumer at the same price they now sell for the same quality of- 
goods costing the retailer 17 to 19 cents. It was the intention of the 
present tarijf that these grades should pay lOJ to 14 cents per yard, or 
more, but owing to the averaging of prices and undervaluation by the 
importers most of the better grades now come in at the 3-cent rate. 
Also the rate of foreign exchange or price of the Mexican dollar has 
much to do with the ad valorem rate of duty, for when exchange is 
above 50 and the matting is not undervalued it pays lOJ cents per 
square yard, or more. 

Example. — Foreign cost being 10 cents, it pays 9J cents per yard 
duty; foreign cost being 12 cents, it pays 10 cents per yard duty; 
foreign cost being 16 cents, it pays 11 cents per yard duty; foreign 
cost being 20 cents, it pays 12 cents per yard duty ; foreign cost being 
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30 cents, it pays 14r| cents per yard duty ; foreign cost being 40 cents, it 
pays 17 cents per yard duty. 

In asking for a specific duty of 12 cents per square yard on the 
better grades, in place of the present compound duty of 7 cents per 
square yard and 25 per cent ad valorem, it raises the duty from 1 to 
2i cents per yard on some and lowers it from 1 to 5 cents per yard on 
others, if the goods are entered at their true value. The present duty 
of 3 cents per square yard to be retained on the medium and lower 
cost grades as it now exists. These lower grades make up the bulk 
of the importing business. 

Mr. Sawyer submitted the following decisions against importers 
for undervaluation of mattings: 

Reappraisement No. 9136, straw matting. — From , Kobe. 

Exported May 28, 1906, entered at San Francisco. File No. 40814. 
Entry No. 8352. Findings of Waite, G. A. : Two hundred and forty- 
warp matting, entered at 7.70, advanced to 11 yen per roll; 240-warp 
matting, entered at 0.19^, advanced to 0.27^ yen per yard. 

Reappraisement No. 91^8, straw matting. — From Cheong Loong 
& Tylee, Canton. Exported June 15, 1906, entered at Baltimore. 
File No. 41322. Entry No. 6038. Findings of Board No. 1 : Five 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-three rolls fancy matting, super- 
fine lintan jointless 116 warp, entered at $0.20| Hongkong per yard, 
reappraised as follows : Five thousand two hundred and sixteen rolls 
at $0.21f Mexican per yard; 707 rolls at $0.20| Mexican per yard. 
Discount 2 per cent. Less N. D. charges. Previously published 
under Reappraisement No. 8433, October 5, 1906. 

Decision of the hoard on rereappraisement. 

The facts developed in this proceeding to determine foreign-market 
value present a unique situation. Five thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-three rolls of 116 warp Chinese matting invoiced and entered 
at 20| cents less 2 per cent Hongkong dollars per square yard was 
advanced by the appraisers at the port of Baltimore If Mexican jjer 
square yard. From this advance an appeal to reappraisement by a 
single general appraiser was taken, and after hearing on said appeal 
the general appraiser further advanced the value of 1,000 of said 
bales to 23 cents less 2 per cent Hongkong per square yard and sus- 
tained the entered value on the remaining 4,923 bales. Thereafter 
the importers appealed from the decision of the general appraiser 
on said 1,000 bales and the collector filed a like appeal from his de- 
cision on the 4,923 bales. 

The importers contend that the entire lot of matting was purchased 
at the invoiced and entered price. This contention is supported by 
the sworn testimony of the representative of the importers, who ne- 
gotiated .for the purchase thereof, and by the member of the broker- 
age firm who effected the sale. The Government has attempted to 
show that the invoice price of said matting does not represent its 
actual value or sale price, but that, as a- matter of fact, said invoice 
price was arranged for by a system of averaging or rearranging of 
prices as various grades of matting — that is to say, the true selling 
price of 116 warp matting was more than 20| cents, but that price 
was fixed upon to keep it under 10 cents United States currency 
according to the current rate of exchange, and to compensate the 
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seller for the difference between that price and the actual value the 
prices of lower grade mattings were proportionately increased. 
Both buyer and seller of the matting unqualifiedly deny that there 
was any system of averaging or rearranging used to fix the invoice 
value of this importation. 

They agree in the statement that the 5,923 bales in question are a 
partial delivery under a contract for about 42,000 rolls, and that the 
actual sale price of 20f cents per square yard was fixed for the 116 
warp matting entirely without regard to the prices of the other 
grades, either including in the importation or covered by the con- 
tract; and we are clearly of the view that the Government has pre- 
sented nothing to justify the conclusion that the invoice price of the 
116 warp does not represent the actual and unconditional price to be 
paid therefor. But it does not necessarily follow that, although the 
integrity of the invoice be established, the price stated may not still 
be below the market value. For instance, if the record shows that 
mattings of similar grade were being sold in unusual wholesale quan- 
tities in the principal markets therefor of China at the date of ex- 
portation for prices higher than stated in the invoices the invoicp^ 
price would not control, and under the law it would be the duty oi 
the appraiser to advance the invoice value accordingly. 

There is no escape from the conclusion that for several years the 
vital trade question between the Japanese and Chinese manufactur- 
ers of matting and the American buyers thereof, in so far as 116 
warp was concerned, has been how to keep within the law and yet 
succeed in having such matting passed by the United States apprais- 
ing officers at not to exceed 10 cents per square yard (U. S. currency) 
in value. 

It is provided in paragraph 333 of the existing tariflf act that the 
duty on Chinese, Japanese, and India straw mattings of the class 
here involved, valued at not exceeding 10 cents per square yard, shall 
be 3 cents per square yard, and on all such matting exceeding in value 
10 cents per square yard the duty shall be 7 cents per square yard 
and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

It was perfectly apparent on the hearings that between some of the 
American buyers and the brokers or salesmen representing the foreign 
sellers, there was disagreement, not only as to the price at which 
116-warp matting could be bought in China in June, 1906, either 
separately or with other grades, but also as to the practice that, for 
a number of years it is claimed, has prevailed, of adjusting prices 
on a full line of grades so as to keep the 116 warp always within the 
low-duty limit. Whether such was the uniform practice may yet be 
an open question, but there is certainly enough before us to justify 
the conclusion that it was, at least, not infrequently done when the 
prevailing rate of exchange made it necessary to keep the price of 
116 warp under the high-duty limit, and we think, from the facts 
presented, the inference is justified that because of the advance in the 
rate of exchange, and the consequent risk of being compelled to pay 
the higher duty, those of the importers who support the claim that 
there has prevailed a system of averaging prices, desire that it may 
be found that the foreign value of 116-warp matting was in June, 
1906, over the 10-cent limit so that hereafter there may be no uncer- 
tainty as to the rate of duty to be assessed thereon, and thus placing 
all importers on equal footing. 
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Such desire may be public-spirited or selfish, but to the determina- 
tion of the question involved it is not important, only as it is a nota- 
ble exception to find importers seeking to have levied the maximum 
rate of duty on the merchandise they import. 

Assuming the worst that is contended for by the Government, 
viz, that the value of 116-warp matting in June, 1906, v^hen pur- 
chased alone in Canton, China, was of greater value than 20J cents 
(Hongkong) and that in every instance where, at or about that time, 
the invoice or sale price was 20f cents or less, it was either a false 
statement of value or was the result of rearrangement of the prices 
of a line of mattings which resulted in the sale of the 116 warp at 
less than its market value. 

The vital question, assuming the Government's contention to be in 
accord with the facts, is whether such rearrangement of prices may 
be made, under the peculiar conditions that are shown to prevail as 
to mattings, to represent the market value or wholesale prices thereof. 

In United States v. Irwin (United States circuit court of appeals) 
it was held that the question of importers' intent is not to be con- 
sidered as an element in determining classification. Judge "Wallace, 
in writing for the court, said : 

Upon the evidence in the record we entertain no doubt that the importations 
in controversy were breech-loading shotguns, which, before exportation, were 
in a completed condition, ready for the marliet or for the sportsman's use, in 
number equal to that of the stocks or the barrels, but that the parts vrere 
detached, shipped in separate cases, and invoiced separately to enable the im- 
porter to enter them as invoiced, escape the payment of the duty upon guns, 
and after importation reassemble the parts. We are to consider to what extent 
this vfa.s a legitimate or a successful effort to avoid payment of the higher 
duties. 

It is a well-settled doctrine that intent is not an element in determining the 
proper classification of imported articles, and that merchants are at liberty so 
to manufacture and so to import their goods as to subject them to the lowest 
possible duties under the tariff laws. (78 Fed. Rep., 801.) 

It may be that the language of the court in this case has led im- 
porters to believe that rearrangement of prices, similar to that which 
is shown to have been the practice with matting importers, was per- 
missible under the law, and we do not believe the court intended it 
so to be. 

It is not to be overlooked that in, the Irwin case (supra) the value 
of the merchandise was not involved, but only the question of the 
right of the importer to so separate and import his goods as to sub- 
ject them to the lowest possible rates of duty. It would be a very 
unsafe rule to lay down that where rates of duty are based upon 
limitations of value, such as we find in paragraph 333 and in the 
wool schedule, the high-grade qualities might be graded down to 
keep the prices thereof under the high-duty, limits, while as an excuse 
or compensation therefor the prices of the lower grades were pro- 
portionately raised, but always to points safely within the low-duty 
limits. 

We are unqualifiedly of the opinion that the 116-warp matting 
may not be appraised at the low-duty value upon any other showino' 
than that it is actually sold at such a price in usual wholesale quan^ 
titles, independently of all the other grades, as will bring it, accord- 
ing to the prevailing rate of exchange at the date of exportation, 
equal to 10 cents or under per square yard. 
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On the record we find the foreign market value of standard 116- 
warp matting at the date of the exportation of the merchandise here 
involved to have been 23 cents (Hongkong dollars) per square yard; 
but the evidence shows that the 116-warp matting here involved is 
of slightly inferior quality, and we find that the foreign market 
value of 5,216 bales thereof was at the date of exportation 21f cents, 
less legitimate nondutiable charges (Mexican) per square yard, less 
2 per cent discount; and as to the remainder 707 rolls, we find the 
value to be as entered, and we decide accordingly. 

[Reappralsement Circulars Nos. 1518-1521. Division of Customs, 1907.] 
Reappbaisement of Merchandise by United Statks Geneeal Appraisers. 

Treasury Department, 

Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, January 7, 1907. 
To collectors of customs and others concerned: 

The following reappraisements of merchandise were made by the United 
States General Appraisers on December 27, 28, 29, and 31, VMS, and January 2, 
1907, under the provisions of section 13 of the act of June 10, 1890. 

Leslie M. Shaw, 

Secretary. 

Note. — In corresponding with the Board of General Appraisers relative to 
any of the items in these circulars, reference should always he made to the 
number of reappraisement. 

Reappraisement No. 9288, straw matting. — From Cheong Loong, Canton. Ex- 
ported August 11, 1900, entered at Boston. File No. 42666. Invoice No. 5102. 
Findings of McClelland, G. A. : 4/4 S, less fancy narrow 80/85, entered at 
$0.20J, advanced to $0.23 Mexican per yard. Ditto white 70/75, entered at 
?0.20i, advanced to $0.23 Mexican per yard. Discount 2 per cent. Less export 
duty, lekin tax, and boat and cooly hire. 

Reappraisement No. 996S, straio matting. — From Shewan Tomes & Co., Can- 
ton. Exported September 26, 1906; entered at New Tork. File No. 42787. 

Invoice No. 24057. Findings of Board No. 3 : 4/4 S, less fancy narrow , 

entered at $0,203, advanced to $0.23 Hongkong per yard. Discount 2 per cent. 
Less export duty, lekin tax, and boat and cooly hire. Previously published in 
reappraisement No. 9346, January 4, 1907. 

The Chairman. You say this is straw ? 

Mr. Sawtee. This one is what is called " Japanese straw matting." 

The Chairman. What is the name of this straw ? 

Mr. Sawyek. Juncus effusus, and this straw here is Cyperus tege- 
tiformis. 

The Chairman. I wish you would tell me just what this Chinese 
matting can be laid down in New York for before this duty is paid — 
how much a yard? 

Mr. Sawyer. Fourteen cents before the duty is paid. 

The Chairman. The duty is 7 cents ? 

Mr. Sawyhr. Three cents. 

The Chairman. No ; all over 10 cents in value the duty is 7 cents. 

Mr. Sawy-er. The duty is not assessed upon what matting is laid 
down for in New York ; it is assessed on what the Chinaman says it 
costs in Canton or what the foreign invoice says it cost. 

Mr. Underwood. That is a question of valuation and not a question 
of duty. 

Mr. Sawxee. Yes, sir. If the Chinamen will bill that for 9J 
cents, it does not matter if it costs the Chinaman 14 cents. I have 
known them to do it. I am talking facts now. 
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Mr. Underwood. That is not the law ; that is something that should 
be looked after by the executive department which collects the duties. 
The question is what it ought to be. 

Mr. Sawyer. I am not saying what it ought to be, but what hap- 
pens. They pay 3 cents a yard on nine-tenths of the mattings or 
more. The importers say 99 per cent. 

Mr. Underwood. There is one question I would like to ask you 
about this proposition of establishing a new industry here. IVhat 
does it cost to raise an acre of this straw? 

Mr. Saavyee. We are unable to say. We have not raised an acre 
as yet. The Department of Agriculture did that for us. They paid 
a farmer for doing it, experimentally. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you know what profit there would be in it? 

Mr. Sawyer. I know they say there would be a good profit at 2 
cents a pound, or $40 a ton, which we are willing to pay. 

Mr. Underwood. Can you pay that now ? 

Mr. Sawyer. We could if the matting paid its rightful duty of 7 
cents and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The Chairman. How much does the freight cost on straw from 
Texas to your factory ? 

Mr. Sawyer. We have never freighted any from Texas to our fac- 
tory. What we have got from Texas has come by express. We have 
only got a little so far. This is the first year they have raised it. 

The Chairman. You have been at it for three or four years ? 

Mr. Sawyer. We have been at it six years in all, but this is the 
first time we have ever had any American grass and made matting 
from American-grown grass. 

The Chairman. Do you manufacture it in Texas ? 

Mr. Sawyer. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You manufacture it in Maine? 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why do you not make it in Texas ? 

Mr. Sawyer. You understand that this is a new thing for Texas,. 
to raise this grass, the first ever raised in the United States. 

The Chairman. Can it be raised anywhere else but Texas ? 

Mr. Sawyer. Oh, yes; it can be raised in Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina, and California as well. I have already referred to the fact that 
Mr. Haskell raised it in South Carolina. 

The Chairman. But you do not expect us to put on a duty that will 
pay you for freighting this straw from Texas to Kennebunk ? 

Mr. Sawyer. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You stated that you were willing to pay $40 a ton 
for it? 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. And the cost there, did you base it on $40 a ton. 

Mr. Sawyer. No ; it would cost a trifle less ; it would cost 27 cents- 
a yard, I think, made from American grass. 

Mr. Underwood. How much does the farmer make if you pay him 
$40 a ton for it? 

Mr. Sawyer. I do not Imow. 

Mr. Dalzbll. He said this straw could be raised on land that rice 
grows on. That is what you said, is it not? 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes; on abandoned rice land. 

Mr. Dalzell. Could a man afford to abandon his rice crop in order 
to grow this grass? 
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Mr. Sawyer. No, I think not ; here is the report from the Agricul- 
tural Department showing the abandoned lands of South Carolina, 
where this grass could be raised, with nothing growing on it now. I 
have visited some of that land myself. 

The Chairman. They could raise rice on the same land? 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes ; they could raise rice or this grass. 

The Chairman. And do they have to flood this land in order to 
raise this grass, the same as they do in raising rice on the land? 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes ; they plant it under water. 

The Chairman. So they have to have rice land to raise it on ? 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. At $40 a ton could they make as much as they 
could putting the same land in rice ? 

Mr. Sawyer. I do not know. 

The Chairman. You do not know about that? 

Mr. Sawyer. I do not know about rice ; no, sir. 

The Chairman. There is room for investigation on this subject, 
then? 

Mr. Sawyer. What we ask for is a protective duty for our labor — 
labor cost — and that we may establish a new industry. 

Mr. Underwood. But you do not know whether it would pay the 
farmer to go into this, if you put the duty up ? 

Mr. Sawyer. I know the Agricultural Department says it will. 

Mr. Underwood. They do not go into the amount of profit to the 
farmer ? 

Mr. Sawyer. No; but the farmer himself says it will pay — ^the 
farmer who has raised it says it will pay at this price. 

Mr. Randell. You would raise the price of matting, though, to 
the people of the country who use matting ? 

Mr. Sawyer. No, sir. 

Mr. Randell. You would not raise the price ? 

Mr. Sawyer. No, sir ; not a cent. 

Mr. Randell. Wliat good would it do you, then? 

Mr. Sawyer. It would do us this good : This matting, that is almost 
as good as ours [indicating] , is now landed in New York undervalued 
at 17 to 19 cents, paying 3 cents per yard. 

Mr. Randell. It ought not to be undervalued. The proper thing 
to do would be to correct that undervaluation, and that would be 
something that would be up to the executive department, would it 
not? 

Mr. Sawyer. That is something they have tried to prevent, and 
can not — they can not do it. This matting is landed at from 17 to 19 
cents. It costs us 29 cents to make it. The retailers have bought 
thousands of rolls of our matting [indicating] at 32 cents to 36 
cents, and in this city last week I took an order for 60 rolls at 32 to 
40 cents a yard — this goods [indicating]. They want American- 
made goods on account of the good quality and evenness. 

The Chairman. You do not know what the freight is, do you ? 
Mr. Sawyer. Yes, sir. 
The Chairman. What is it ? 

Mr. Sawyer. One dollar to $1.25 a hundred pounds ; and an aver- 
age roll of China matting weighs perhaps 80 pounds — from 50 to 125 
pounds. It is about a cent and a half a yard. 

The Chairman. How many yards in a roll of matting? 
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Mr. Sawtee. Forty yards. I am talking about China matting. 
The average weight between Japanese and China — China matting is 
considerably heavier than Japanese matting. 

The Chairman. Mr. McNeir, do you know what the freight is on 
matting to New York — from China to New York? 

Mr. McNeie. It is a dollar to $1.25 a hundred. 



SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT FILED BY E. H. SAWYER, MALDEN, 
MASS., REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS OF 
STRAW MATTINGS. 

Washington, November SO, 1908. > 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 
Gentlemen : I have the honor to submit the following quotations 
copied from the matting grasses investigation now being carried on 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and in which the depart- 
ment is very much interested. 

E. H. Sawyer, 
Representing the Goodall Matting Company, 

Kennehunh, Me. 

[Account No. 550. General bureau expenses — Rush investigation.] 

The object of this project is to introduce from foreign countries the cultivated 
plants used in the manufacture of floor mattings and to domesticate wild species 
promising for this industry. 

To start experimental areas for the production of the oriental rushes and 
sedges, now imported by American firms who are now weaving mattings on 
American looms. Practically $4,000,000 worth of oriental mattings are im- 
ported annually. American manufacturers have demonstrated that their looms 
can produce superior grades of matting. It is the purpose of this project to 
encourage the cultivation of the raw product which will enable the American 
manufacturer to produce American-grown as well as American-made matting. 

Places to be visited : Webster, Brownsville, Pierce, in Texas ; Igerna, Chica, 
Cal. ; Yuma, Ariz. ; Wilmington, S. C. ; Hastings, Fla. ; and Crowley, La. 

[Account No. 550. General bureau expenses — Matting plant investigations.] 

[U. S. No. 526. B. P. I. No. 313. S. P. I. No. 45.] 

Supplementary report — July 1, 1907. 

Reviewing briefly the previous year's experience with the matting rush and 
matting sedge plants, John Tull, who was placed in charge of the work in the 
Carolinas, found that the American rush, which is grown successfully in Japan, 
was not a success when grown for commercial purposes in the Carolinas. The ' 
soil of the abandoned rice farms at Cat Island, near Georgetown, was not suited 
to its cultivation. Further than this, the rice fields in that locality were often 
covered with salt water, and altogether the conditions there were bound to be 
unsatisfactory. At that time the office was in possession of only a very few 
really Japanese plants, and the experiments carried on were almost wholly 
with the species of rush secured in California. It was becoming evident that it 
would be necessary to get from Japan a working stock of the young plants of 
the Japanese rush, and it was decided to send John Tull on a trip to Japan 
to secure, pack, and ship a lai^ge quantity of these rush plants to this country. 

Mr. TuU's mission to Japan,- regarding which he has made an official report, 
was successful, notwithstanding the fact that the matting guilds did all in their 
power to prevent him from securing the young plants for shipment to this coun- 
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try. These guilds even went so far as to print leaflets describiiig Mr. Tull and 
his work, and distributed these leaflets among the growers of rushes in the rush 
region of Japan. This procedure on their part made it unusually difficult to 
get large quantities of the rush plants for shipment. Jlr. Tull, however, 
succeeded admirably in securing the young plants, and we now have growing 
at the Chico garden, as a result of Jlr. Tull's expedition, 75,000 roots of the 
Juncus, the Japanese matting rush, which are doing well and will be in condi- 
tion to experiment with this autumn. During the course of these experiments 
with this Japanese matting rush our attention was called by R. H. Sawyer, of 
tie Goodall Matting Company, Kennebunk, Me., to the fact that in Japan and 
China there were cultivated species of sedge which were used also for matting- 
making purposes. These sedges, although not producing such excellent material 
as the matting rush, being much easier to cultivate, are likely to prove at the 
outset quite as profitable when introduced as the matting rush itself. 

Mr. Tull visited the western portion of Japan, where these sedges are grown 
and secured, and we have now growing at Chico about 380,000 young plants of 
this sedge (Cyperus tegetiformis) . Upon Mr. TuU's return from Japan he was 
sent to the South to pick out favorable localities where these matting plants 
could be grown. In connection with this investigation he picked out at least 
five places where it is probable the rush will be a success and where we propose 
to carry on experiments the coming year with the imported plants. These 
plants are located in North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, and 
Texas. 

Mr. Tull, being offered a position paying a better salary than the Government 
could afford to pay him, resigned on July 1, 1907. The work will be placed in 
the hands of F. W. Clarke, with headquarters at Pierce, Tex. Mr. Clarke will 
arrange for small areas at the different locations, attend personally to the 
planting out of the rushes, and, when the time comes, to their proper harvesting, 
curing, and shipping. 

In addition to the Japanese matting rush and the matting sedge, our attention 
has been called to other numerous sedges and rushes in other parts of the world, 
which we are securing for trial. A large shipment of the so-called samar from 
Egypt has been made successfully and the plants are now growing in Texas and 
California. This samar is a sedge which is used by the Egyptians to plant on 
land that is too salty to grow other crops. It is grown under irrigation, en- 
abling it to make a growth where other crops fail. In other words, it is a recla- 
mation crop, and although the soil which is made from it is inferior, it may. still 
be of suflicient value to make it a profitable crop in those regions where a 
reclamation crop is required. ■* 

A most unusually promising native sedge was discovered by Sir. Sawyer 
west of Ilonstou, TeS., ajid arrangements are being made to secure a large 
quantity of this promising native form for trial. A contract was made during 
the past year with a Japanese colony at Webster, Tex., through Jlr. Saibara, 
who, at our request, grew 2 acres of the Japanese rush from seeds which were 
imported in 1905. Owing to the fact that the rushes did not receive sufficient 
water, or to the unusually dry season, the growth made by these rushes has 
not been satisfactory. It is also possible that the selected plants such as 
those imported by Mr. Tull would have made a more satisfactory growth. 
It is evident that these rushes will require a very considerable amount of water 
and will succeed best in a moist atmosphere. Portions of Texas and Louisiana 
seem most promising regions for them. 

A bulletin has been prepared by Jlr. Tull on the methods of rush and sedge 
cultivation m vogue in Japan, which it is expected will be printed shortly. 

Following is a translation of an extract from the Sanyo News, a paper pub- 
lished in Japan, on the 23d of September, 1906 : 

"A ' manifesto ' to take great precaution to disturb business transactions 
between foreigner and rush farmers\by the Allied Rush JIatting Manufacturers' 
Association. 

" That a foreigner, with a Japanese merchant as his interpreter and counsellor,* 
is making great efforts to get rush sprouts, has almost succeeded to get great 
quantities of it, we have already mentioned, and we have now further to inform 
you that the committee, after holding meetings, has decided to spread the 
following manifesto to all the members and rush farmers : 

" Dear Japanese, countrymen, and friends : You should know that a foreigner 
has come down to this district to purchase rush sprouts, to take away our 
profits which may mean our lives. He who stands as an enemy against all 
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our pleasures and happiness in future is before us. Beware, beware, dear 
Japanese, countrymen, and friends; beware. 

" Receiving information that lie is greatly gathering a great quantity of it we 
have thought it very necessary to make out proper means against him, and we 
have dispatched Mr. Yabuki, our secretary, and several committees to investi- 
gate the fact, and have learned by them that I. Hashimoto, the proprietor of 
Yebisuya Hotel, and agent for several great landing, shipping, and forwarding 
companies, and who has good experience for the business of purchasing this 
almost prohibited merchandise, has accompanied John H. Tull, an American 
great merchant, and they have persuaded several ignorant rush farmers on 
producing very tempting conditions that they have got great quantities and 
that they bade them sent into the hotel yard, and hired several coolies and 
farmers and even laborers. We are also informed that they are packed into 
empty kerosene oil boxes, the packing so nicely accomplished that it would be 
difficult to determine what is contained inside, while several holes are weaked 
to let in air ; that they take at midnight all their boxes from the hotel and that 
they send them to Okayama station, and that they sent them by railway car to 
Yokohama, addressed to Mr. Ohashi, care of A. Weston, Nakamura street, 
Yokohama. 

" The hotel that they are boarding at is Jiyusha Hotel, Okayama. It is un- 
questionable fact that it would be their desire to transport them to America 
and to transplant the sprouts there, as they made several important inquiries 
about the affair of transplanting, fertilizing, and gathering crop. 

"As you know, the productiveness of rush matting is a great resource for this 
country. If the production of this hopeful matting were produced in America, 
the country of our best customers, what should be our incumbrance for our 
future business? 

"We believe that you will remember the last example which we. fairly suc- 
ceeded in disturbing them from selling this hopeful stuff to foreigners, by the 
allied power of our matting manufacturers with rush farmers. We' have not 
failed to inform this matter already. Though it should be very difficult to dis- 
cover the business transactions so cleverly accomplished between individuals, 
but if we turn aside from present phenomenon our future business would be 
seriously checked and endanger our living. 

" We therefore sincerely request all of you to take care of warning and to do 
the best in your power to discover and to disturb them by the allied power of 
all associations as well as government officers. 
" Yours, faithfully, 

" The AiLiBD J^a.tting Mantifactubbks' Association." 

Quotation from letter to this department from Mr. Tull. 

On September 20 my guide and I left Kobe, Japan, to go into the interior 
town of Okayama, which is the great matting center of Japan. A small station 
(Niwase) 2 miles south of Okayama is noted all over the islands for the pro- 
duction of the finest grade of straw for matting manufacture. At Niwase we 
bought many different lots of roots, until finally we had collected 59 large cases 
for our shipment. These were shipped on October 2, 1906, from Yokohama to 
America. This was Juncus effusns. On November 15 we had bought and 
collected 189 large cases full of Gyperus tegetiformis roots near the town of 
Beppu, Bungo Province, on the island of Kiushiu. These were shipped Novem- 
ber 27, 1906, from Nagasaki, Japan, to America. 

The first shipment reached Chico, Gal., about October 25, 1906, in very good 
condition. The latter shipment reached there' January 7, 1907. After plant- 
ing them out in the field for their summer's growth it was roughly estimated 
that there were about 35,000 live roots of the Juncus effusus and about 78,000 
live roots of Gyperus tegetiformis. These were planted in early February. ' On 
June 15, 1907, the latest report, they were growing satisfactorily. 

[Supplemental Record July 1, 1906. Name : Matting plant Investigations. Numbers • 
U. S. No. 526 ; B. P. I. No. 313 ; S. P. I. No. 45.1 i"moers . 

General plan of work. — Congress having made a special appropriation of 
$5,000 for carrying on this work, more extensive plans will be made, but there 
has not yet been sufficient time to get them completely matured. It is planned 
in general to dispatch Mr. Tull, who is in charge of the field work, to Japan 
to study the question on the spot. It is also probable that experiments will be 
conducted in the irrigated West. This plan will be fully matured in time to be 
recorded by the first of next January. 
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Results. — It has been found that the rice lands of South Carolina, at least 
those that ore the richest, are rather too heavy for the satisfactory growth of 
the rush. The rush makes a growth on these lands that is too thick and short, 
and it appears that we shall either have to find other locations or select a rush 
adapted to these lands. We have also learned that the common American 
rush, Soirpiis americanus, can probably be used to make a low-grade matting, 
and several men are at present in the field securing information in regard to 
the supply of it, etc. During the coming fall we shall make extensive planta- 
tions of this rush in the abandoned rice fields, as it seems to be well adapted 
to such locations. 

Januaet 1, 1907. 

[Name : Japanese matting grass. Matting plant investigations. Project numbers : U. S. 
No. 526 ; B. P. I. No. 313 ; S. P. I. No. 45.] 

Results other than puhlications. — A successful shipment of 59 large cases of 
Juncus roots and one carload of Cyperus roots, 75 per cent of which are ex- 
pected to live, has been made from Japan. These are" now at Chlco, where 
they will be grown for a year before they are distributed to experimenters in 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, and California. 

Expansion of the. matting rush project for 1908-9. 

First. To arrange under contract for small areas in Texas, Louisiana, the 
Carolinas, California, and especially Washington State, to be planted with 
imported matting rush plants. 

Second. To systematically increase the quantity of matting rush plants on 
hand for the purpose of supplying these trial areas. 

Third. To select from our native rushes and other seedlings of imported 
species the best types for mat production. 

Total amount of project, $6,400. 

THE MATTING BUSH. 

Nearly $4,000,000 are spent by the people of this country for Imported floor 
matting, which comes by the shipload from China, Japan, and other places in 
the Orient. 

These mattings the people of this country esteem so highly are made from 
aquatic plants, either rushes or sedges, and the industry of their manufacture 
is an important one. 

In the Orient these mattings are made by hand or on hand looms, but in 
this country there has been invented three separate machines that will weave 
them and require the attention of one girl, where in the Orient two or more 
men are necessary. 

There are scattered over the country thousands of acres of land that is 
suited to the culture of these plants, and this year with the appropriation of 
f4,S50 there have been secured from Japan and Egypt quantities of the plants 
that will this spring be employed in setting out acre plots in the South, with 
the aim of getting enough of the plants to plant large enough areas to supply 
the looms of the Maine manufacturers, who are now importing their raw 
material from the Orient and are finding it diflicult, owing to the opposition 
of the matting guilds, to secure the raw product, which will come Into direct 
competition with their matting. 

We will need another $1,550 next year to push this work along rapidly, as 
the loom owners want, as soon as it can be produced, large amounts of the 
rush, for which they vsill pay a good price. 

This money would be spent in the following way: 

Salary of expert in charge $1, 200 

Salary of assistant in the field 1, 000 

Authorization for field work 1, 200 

Contracts for planting, at $200, an acre and care for same 2,000 

Cost of new importations of rush and sedge plants from various tegions_ 1, 000 

Total 6,400 

61318— SCHED J— 09 6 
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STATEMENT OE GEOEGE McNEIE, NEW YORK CITY, WHO OPPOSES 
ANY INCREASE OF DUTIES ON STRAW MATTINGS. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

I would like to say, while I am on my feet, that I hope when they 
go into Mr. Dornan's suggestion about the neutralizing of duties that 
they will look very carefully into that argument, and remember that 
when we are doing business with these countries that are on a silver 
basis, the Government of the United States, the Treasury Department, 
fixes the value of the gold dollar of all these countries, and whether 
dealing in depreciated silver or wampum or anything else, we buy 
those oriental rugs and mattings on a gold basis, and we invoice them 
in the United States on a gold basis, and we pay the duty on a gold 
basis. 

So it makes no difference what kind of a money basis these foreign 
countries are on, we have to deal with the United States Government 
in gold, and when a roll of matting sells for 8 yen in Japan, that is 
the equivalent of $4 in gold, and if they get it above 8 yen, then it 
brings the high duty. 

The firm I represent brings in over 5,000,000 yards of these goods 
every year and we sell — I was going to say about 60,000 yards of 
carpet every day in the year, and we know something about whether 
these goods compete with American carpets or not. 

It is a strange fact that when the ingrain people came to this com- 
mittee and asked for a duty they got their duty, and the ingrain in- 
dustry commenced to fade away. It has been on the decline. We 
have more ingrain looms, twice as many ingrain looms as Mr. Dornan. 
Mattings have not run the ingrain carpets out of this market. It has 
been because of the fabric itself. So many weaves have been invented 
and so many other low-price carpets made that are more in demand 
than ingrain carpets that the ingrain business has suffered, and Mr. 
Dornan himself has sold his ingrain looms and gone into the manu- 
facture of Axminster carpets, as we all have. Mattings have had no 
more to do with the decline in the ingrain industry than American 
cheap carpets have had. 

I have a great respect for Mr. Dornan, but he is away off on this 
proposition. 

I want to say, in regard to this American industry, that if these 
gentlemen's views are to prevail, this committee must go further and 
put a heavy duty on China and Japanese straw, because the moment 
we refuse to take their mattings they will begin to ship their straw 
over here, and we will not be able to compete. 

The reason we can not get the China and Japanese straw now is 
because the governments of China and Japan will not permit that 
straw to be taken out of the country. _ I was approached ten years 
ago by a gentleman from Maine, who invented a matting loom, and 
he asked me to go over to China and manufacture this matting. The 
fact is, straw can not be dealt with by the power loom. In this con- 
nection I will say that a few of these looms were set up in Hong- 
kong by Shewan. Tomes & Co., but they were not successful. They 
have not been run since. 

They tried to bring straw in from China and make mattings, and 
they found it was impracticable. 
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You can never raise straw in this country on land that is fit for 
anything else in the world and compete with the straw of China and 
Japan. 

We are in favor of a fair duty on matting. If you put the duty on 
matting at 10 cents you will run everybody out of the business except 
our firm and one or two others that have an ample amount of money 
behind them. You can not kill China and Japanese mattings in this 
country. But the business will be confined to a few who can put up 
any amount of duty. Ten cents will be very nearly a prohibitive 
duty, and it will lessen the importation of mattings to a considerable 
extent, but it would not stop it entirely. 

But here is a gentleman who appears before you, and in the face 
of 50,000,000 yards of imported mattings that the people are glad to 
get, asks you to put a prohibitive duty on matting because he has a 
hundred looms that may turn out in the course of a year 1,000,000 
yards of matting against 46,000,000 or 50,000,000 yards imported. 
The buying public demands mattings, and to say that you can sell a 
man a carpet when he wants to buy a matting is very much like saying 
that you can sell a man a lemon when he wants to buy an orange, or a 
linen duster when he wants to buy an overcoat. [Laughter.] 



SUPPLEMENTAI STATEMENT BY R. H. SAWYER, OF MAIDEN, 
MASS., RELATIVE TO STRAW MATTINGS. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

Mr. Sawyee. I would like to say a word, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. You may have just three minutes. 

Mr. Sawyer. He says we can not get straw from China. I went 
to China myself and got all the straw I wanted. 

In answer to what the gentleman has said, I want to say we are 
making mattings and we will continue to do so. 

He says that 10 cents a yard is a prohibitive duty. I say the duty 
to-day, if not undervalued by the foreign manufacturers and im- 
porters, is 101 cents on the qualities we are talking about. 

The CHAiKiiAN. That is merely repeating what you have already 
said, and it is not necessary to go into that. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. McNeir says " every firm but ours will be run out 
of business if a duty is put on mattings of 10 cents per yard." We do 
not ask for a duty of 10 cents per yard on all mattings. Let him state 
our case as we state it, 3 cents per yard on all mattings made of split 
straw that have less than 73 ends of warp and 12 cents per yard on 
all mattings made of split straw that have 73 ends of warp or more ; 
and 3 cents a yard on all mattings made of round straw that have 
less than 145 ends of warp, and 12 cents per yard on all mattings 
made of round straw that have 145 ends of warp or more. An en- 
tirely different statement. Our desire is 3 cents per yard on all the 
lower and medium grades of Chinese and Japanese matting and 12 
cents per yard on the higher cost and finest grades. In other words, 
3 cents per yard (a duty for revenue) on mattings used by the masses 
and 12 cents per yard on mattings used by the. few; or 3 cents per 
yard for 90 per cent imported and 12 cents per yard for 10 per cent 
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imported. No importer will be driven out of business by this change 
of duty. I think his firm would survive it and many others would 
continue in business. 

Undervaluation of the better grades of matting hits a very tender 
spot of the importer — his wallet. We certainly hope the 3 cent and 
12 cent specific rate will prevail, as it gives a dividing line that any 
man can distinguish that can count 73 and 145 and knows that 36 
inches is a yard. No reappraisement will ever be asked for under 
these rates. 



JULIUS GARST, OF "WORCESTER, MASS., WRITES IN ADVOCACY OF 
PRESENT DUTY ON HIGH-GRADE MATTINGS. 

WoRCESTEK, Mass., Decerriber 1, 1908. 
Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. G. 

Gentlemen : Nearly four years ago I became interested in the de- 
velopment of certain power-loom mechanisms for making matting. 
I have been instrumental in perfecting said mechanism, and in manu- 
facturing more than twenty 40-yard rolls of high-grade matting. I 
have realized from the outset that matting can not be made in America 
at sufficiently low cost to compete with the low-grade mattings of 
China and Japan, on which the duty is 3 cents a square yard. I have 
ventured more than several thousand dollars and am willing to invest 
more on the probabilities of building up a successful matting-manu- 
facturing industry if the present protective tariff on matting is not to 
be reduced. 

The silk industry in America owes its existence and prosperity to a 
protective tariff. The raw material comes from China, Japan, and 
Italy. The J uncus effusus, that forms the weft in the best grades of 
matting, also is produced in China and Japan, and might be brought 
in the raw state to this country for manufacturing purposes. 

I am informed that an American matting concern has recently ship- 
ped its looms to Japan with a view to manufacturing matting in Japan 
for the American trade. I have been advised to do the same, partly 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining the desired kind and quality 
of straw from Japan and partly on account of the cheaper labor in 
Japan. 

After much correspondence and unfavorable reports from various 
sources in Japan as to the obtainability of Juncus ejfusus from Japan, 
[ have ascertained that said straw, of good quality, can be obtained 
from China. I have recently made a purchase through an agent in 
China. If it proves satisfactory, it would seem that the way is clear 
for developing a manufacturing business of respectable magnitude 
provided the tariff on high-grade matting is not to be reduced. 

I should be pleased to submit samples and appear before your hon- 
orable body if you desire that I should do so. 

Very respectfully, Julius Gaest. 
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THE CHELSEA FIBER MILLS, NEW YORK CITY, URGE RETENTION 
OF PRESENT DUTIES ON STRAW MATTINGS. 

New York, December 3, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman IVays and Means Committee^ 

Washington, D. C. _ 
Sir : We -n-ould ask that there be no reduction in the rates of duty 
on straw mattings which directly compete with and replace in con- 
sumption low-cost floor coverings which are made in this country. 
Our own factory has during the present act continuously manufac- 
tured a product from jute, and the following figures are from our 
own records. We are unable to state the proportion that same bears 
to the total domestic production as affected by imported mattings, 
and only give the figures as one piece of information: 
Not exceeding 10 cents per square yard : 

Average yearly production, in pounds 3S9, 300 

Average yearly production, in square yards 577, 000 

Average yearly total value $43,342 

Exceeding 10 cents per square yard : 

Average yearly production, In pounds 1, 881, 000 

Average yearly production, in square yards 1, 207, 000 

Average yearly total value $274, 545 

Paragraph 334: We recommend that this paragraph be changed 
so as to read as follows: 

Carpets, carpeting, mats, and rugs, made of flax, hemp, jute, or other vege- 
table fibre (except cotton), valued at not exceeding fifteen cents per square 
yard, five cents per square yard and twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

The following figures are taken from our own books, and cover 
the average production for the entire period during which the present 
act has been in force. We are unable to state the proportion our own 
product bears to the entire domestic production : 
Not exceeding 15 cents per square yard : 

Average yearly production, in pounds 545, 000 

Average yearly production. In square yards 636, 000 

Average yearly total value $60, 679 

Value exceeding 15 cents per square yard : 

Average yearly production, in pounds 1, 336, 000 

Average yearly production, in square yards 571, 000 

Average yearly total value $213, 865 

Our reason for the reduction specified is that we believe that the 
duty on the lower-valued classification can be reduced and still pro- 
tect the American manufacturer, and in the end allow importations 
of some special products which may not be available excepting from 
foreign manufacturers. We would call your attention to the fact 
that for the past four years the importations under the first class, 
i; e., value not exceeding 15 cents per square yard, amounted to less 
than an average yearly value of $1,500, while the importations under 
the second class, i. e., valued at above 15 cents per square yard, aver- 
aged about $75,000 yearly. 

Paragraph 341 : We recommend that there be no reduction in the 
rates of duty, and that the phrase " not exceeding 60 inches in 
width" remain without change. The duty on the ordinary burlaps, 
which is the commodity mainly covered by the paragraph, is now 
so low as to prevent the manufacture in this country of regular goods 
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for the general market. We have continuously operated machinery 
required for these goods. 

The clause " not exceeding 60 inches in width " covers products 
which, while covered by the description " plain woven fabrics of 
single jute yarns," are not ordinary " burlaps," but require additional 
care to produce, with increased cost in manufacturing. 

The value of common burlaps as imported in 1907 was 7.9 cents 
per pound, the -value of burlaps covered by " not exceeding 60 inches 
in width " was 10.2 cents per pound, the difference, 2.3 cents per 
pound, representing the increased cost to manufacture (same covering 
labor, supplies, and fixed expense) , as the raw material in both cases 
is the same. 

Cents per 
pound. 

Duty on "plain woven fabrics, which are entered under paragraph 347, 

owing to the operation of the clause " not exceeding 60 inches in width "_ 3. 7 

Average value 8. 3 

Duty on jute yarns finer than 5 lea for the period 1905-1907 2. 8 

Average value 8. 1 

The product covered requires yarn to be finer than 5 lea. 

The difference of nine-tenths cent per pound in duty is of itself 
insufficient to cover the cost and charges of weaving same into finished 
product. 

Paragraph 343 : We recommend that this paragraph remain with- 
out change, unless your committee sees fit to increase the rates of 
duty specified in paragraph 341. Should this condition transpire, 
somewhat additional increase in actual duty per pound should be 
provided for goods entered under paragraph 343. 

Our annual production has averaged in excess of 1,750,000 pounds. 
Owing to the small protection afforded by the low duty per pound 
on goods imported, both under this paragraph and paragraph 341, 
further increase in home production is impossible, and the business 
can only be negotiated where all of the conditions are favorable to 
our methods. 

The Chelsea Fibre Mills (formerly The Chelsea Jute Mills) has, 
since its beginning in 1876, continuously made woven jute products. 
The factory is equipped to carry on all of the necessary processes, 
including carding, spinning, dyeing, weaving, and finishing, and 
has during the existence of the present customs act produced over 
51,570,000 pounds of woven products. 

If your committee desires any figures, either as to cost or produc- 
tion, we will be pleased to give such, so far as same may be available 
from our records. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Chelsea Fibre Mills, 

Frank L. Pierce, General Manager. 



STATEMENT OF GEORGE BOWYER, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA REP- 
RESENTING TEXTILE WORKERS, WHO WISH HIGHER DUTY ON 
STRAW MATTINGS AND HOSIERY. 

Wednesdat, December £, 1908. 
Mr. BowYER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am authorized to present this petition, signed by 10,000 textile 
workers. 
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WORKINGMEN'S protective tariff league of PHILADELPHIA. 

Gentlemen : The Workingmen's Protective Tariff League of Philadelphia 
appeals to your committee for favorable consideration of the following schedules 
in the Dlngley tariff bill, which we desire to have amended, so that these indus- 
tries may be sutiiciently protected: 

First. The enormous importation of 51.114,112 yards of Japanese, Chinese, 
and India straw matting, valued at $4,333,044, during the year ending June, 
1908, has almost destroyed the ingrain-carpet industry of our city. We believe 
that if it were not for this enormous importation there would not be an idle 
loom in Philadelphia. 

Second. The hosiery industry of Philadelphia has suffered a great loss by 
the trade agreement with Germany, whereby our market has been flooded with 
German hosiery. We earnestly petition and beg your honorable committee to 
undo this great wrong to American industry and labor by giving a sufficient 
protection to hosiery. 

Third. That no general demand or concerted action against a majority of the 
textile schedules exists is proof that in the main there should be no lowering 
of the bars, but in many of the schedules there should be a material increase of 
duty to meet the slump in the European market and the determined efforts of 
the manufacturers of Europe to get our market at any cost, as shown by the 
importation last year of $154,688,770 worth of textiles. 

Fourth. We request and earnestly urge on the committee that the language 
used be so clear and definite that there shall be no misunderstanding the mean- 
ing of any clause, and that it may not be possible to have 12,000 decisions 
adverse to the tariff law, and that no person shall make or execute any agree- 
ment whereby the minimum rate will be decreased or any undue advantage 
given to any business at the expense of the textile industries of our country. 
Workingmen's Protective Tariff IiEague of Philadelphia. 

Mr. BowYER. In regard to protective tariff as it affects the Amer- 
ican workingman, the theory underlying protection is simple yet 
wide-reaching. It is that all classes of society are benefited by the 
protection of American industries against the importation of foreign 
goods. In thus fostering our own productions it is evident that the 
workingman represents the largest number of individuals who are 
directly benefited. The practical proof of the correctness of this 
theory is found in the fact that there is no country in the world 
where the working classes enjoy as many blessings and privileges 
and where they come in for so large a share of the material advan- 
tages of prosperity as in America. It is to America that the poorly 
paid and poverty oppressed working classes of all foreign countries 
look for relief, and it is under the operation of high protective tariff 
that immigration has reached its present magnitude. This is one of 
the strongest arguments in favor of protection, for it proves the 
direct results to the workingman in providing for him the means of 
earning a livelihood. 

The argument that the workingman is obliged to pay more for his 
goods on account of high tariffs is a weak one. It is apparent, in the 
first place, that he is better able to purchase these commodities when 
he has an income than he would be if shut off from all opportunities 
of wage-earning bj^ the introduction of foreign-made goods ; secondly, 
that these commodities form a comparatively small part of his wants 
in life ; and, in the third place, they include many luxuries and non- 
essentials for which he has no use and no desire, and, again, the cost is 
not so materially advanced over the imported article as to seriously 
affect him. 

As you know, there are two theories of tariff — that for protection 
and that for revenue. The requirements of the Government at the 
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time of our separation from Great Britain necessitated a revenue 
tariff of 5 to 10 per cent. This steadily increased year by year until 
from 1830 to 1840 it reached an average of over 30 per cent. Prior 
to the civil war this revenue tariff had increased still more, and it is 
quite evident that with the increased demands of the Government to- 
day the tariff for revenue only would amount to practically a protect- 
ive basis. I have carefully followed the arguments made for tariff 
revision, and I can not see where anyone is to be benefited by such a 
revision, nor how changes of a radical nature are to be made without 
seriously disturbing the present harmonious workings of our Ameri- 
can industries. The cry for free raw materials is misleading, for it 
is doubtful if the present duties on raw materials are much more than 
a fair revenue tariff, while the higher protective tariff on manufac- 
tured products is in the interest of the workingman, protecting him 
against the low wages of Europe. 

Again, most raw materials have some corresponding. product of our 
own country that is protected by the tariff. Take, for instance, in 
our own industry. Carpet wools compete largely with our own wool- 
raising industry, and also with our cotton planting. Lower the duty 
on carpet wools and thereby cheapen raw material, and you injure 
these two American industries, causing corresponding suffering 
among the workmen employed therein. The Government would also 
suffer on account of diminished revenue. 

There is good reason why a protective tariff should be put on dye- 
stuffs. These are largely produced in Germany. Is there any reason 
why we should not foster and develop the industry here? Why do 
we not protect aniline manufactured at home? We have the raw 
material, and adequate protection would not only give employment 
to American workmen, but it would protect us who are employed in 
our mills from the possible results of a war in Europe, which, by 
stopping the making and exporting of these dyes, would cripple our 
mills and compel us to stop. 

I believe that a tariff of 40 to 50 per cent ad valorem on all raw 
materials would work no injustice to American purchasers; that it 
would provide little more than a revenue tariff; that it would serve 
to develop yet undeveloped American possibilities. The actual in- 
creased cost of manufactured goods resulting from the tariff on raw 
material is comparatively small, the main cost of the finished product 
being represented in labor. This is an actual and important fact 
that can be easily proven by figures. 

The present tariff schedule on floor coverings, as indicated by items 
372, 373, 374, 375, 376, 377, and 378, I would check O. K. Under 
these figures our carpet and rug industries have flourished, our em- 
ployees are receiving good living remuneration, we are able to main- 
tain a high standard of quality, and the price to the consumer is as 
low to-day as it has been at any time since the civil war. In fact, 
many goods are lower than ever before. I think oriental rugs should 
be omftted from 379 and put into a class by itself. These goods 
are mainly valuable because of the unique method of their produc- 
tion, and are bought only by people of means, who desire them for 
their associations. There have sprung up in the East factories run 
by European and American capital in which these rugs are woven 
to order, thus destroying the very features for which they are valued 
so highly. If a tariff of 25 cents, or even more, a square foot, and in 
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addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem, were placed on these goods, 
I would consider it a benefit to all concerned and an advantage indi- 
rectly to the American workingman. 

In order to cover all possible evasions under item 381, I would 
suggest that 100 to 150 per cent should be substituted for 50 per cent 
therein. 

I do not know what else I can say on this subject. I can see 
clearly, however — and I speak from a viewpoint that I think enables 
me to see widely over the entire field — that any revision of the tariff 
which would place foreign goods on an equal basis with our own 
would affect, first of all, the great mass of American workingmen in 
every industry and every capacity. Capital would readjust itself 

Juickly on the new basis, but labor would lie helpless before the dire- 
ul results of an attempt to tamper with the greatest factor ever de- 
vised for its benefit. 



STATEMENT OF JOHN S. STUART, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., WHO 
THINKS DUTIES ON STRAW MATTINGS TOO LOW. 

Wednesday, Decernber 2, 1908. 

Mr. Stuart. Mr. Chairman and members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, I thank you because I know you have probably conducted 
your hearings so as to give an opportunity to the workingmen to 
make statements to you, because we have come here from Philadelphia 
to do that, and I want to say that we thank you because you have 
done that. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that it is the second 
time I have been before this Ways and Means Committee. When you, 
sir, were a member of that committee, and my friend, Mr. Dalzell, 
from Pennsylvania, in 1893, I appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee of that Congress to advocate what I am here to advocate 
to-day, and, Mr. Chairman, we want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to one of the most important items in the schedules that shall 
come before this committee at this time. We believe this item is one 
that is of vital importance to the workingmen of our district. 

I want to call your attention, Mr. Chairman, and ask for consider- 
ation from every member of the committee, both the majority and 
minority of the committee, upon this schedule. During last year 
there were imported into this country of ours 51,000,000 yards of 
Japanese and Chinese and India straw matting. Gentlemen of the 
committee, that 51,000,000 yards, of Asiatic labor, displaced in our 
district, in the city of Philadelphia, 1,000 American citizens who 
were employed in the manufacture of a low grade of ingrain carpet. 
Those are the facts that are here. The total value was $4,333,000, 
showing that the average cost of this matting was 8.47 cents, to be ac- 
curate. We claim that as American citizens, as American working- 
men, it is utterly impossible for us to compete with Asiatic labor. 
We have heretofore been enabled to compete, with and through the 
assistance of the tariff. We have been able to compete largely with 
the labor of Europe, but whenever it has come down that we must 
compete against the Asiatic labor, when it has come that we must 
compete as American workingmen against the labor of Asia, against 
the Japanese labor, which is probably the lowest paid labor in the 
world, then it is a question that we can not survive, and I say, as a 
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result — and these .are the facts — during the last five years in the citj' 
of Philadelphia 1,000 ingrain carpet looms were displaced because 
of the importation of this Japanese matting. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, we are here to plead that there might be 
some modification, that there might be some action taken bv this 
committee to stem the tide of importation into our country of these 
German-made goods. We find that in 1906, 1907, and 1908 there was 
a continuous increased importation of German knit goods and ho- 
siery. "We find in the year 1906, $6,383,371; 1907, $7,830,988; 1908, 
$8,331,961, showing a continuous steady increase, and the result has 
been in the district of Philadelphia this last year that there has been 
more idleness amongst the textile workers of that district than any 
time for a number of years, and in some of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and some of the manufacturing establishments in the city of 
Philadelphia, from a pay roll of $10,000 the pay was reduced to 
$6,000, showing that the importation of this class of German hosiery 
was displacing our American-made hosiery, and the consequence was 
that the workingmen of the district were out of work because the 
German workingmen were taking their places. 

That brings me to my second proposition, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, that while we had to compete with Eng- 
land previously, where wages were • probably 50 per cent less than 
ours, we are competing with Germany now, where the German wages 
are only about 33J cents to the dollar, and, Mr. Chairman, as we 
make those statements there are thirteen gentlemen here, practical 
men, men who have worked all their lives in the mills, men who have 
worked in England and Scotland and Ireland, and these men know 
the practical results and the practical benefits of tariff in this coun- 
try. There is not a man here in this delegation but knows the wages 
paid on the other side and the wages paid herOj and we claim, Mr. 
Chairman, and insist that the workingmen of this country are better 
paid, better fed, and better clothed than any other workingmen in 
any other place in this world, and we claim, and we believe we luiow 
from practical experience, that every particle of that benefit we have 
received in this country because of these conditions is due entirely 
to the benefits we derive from the tariff. 

Mr. Edward Steel, before the commission appointed by the Senate 
some time ago, made this statement. He said that while he operated 
a jfactory in Bradford, England, under the tariff law of 1882 he was 
able to send into this country a certain class of goods. When the 
McKinley tariff law was passed those goods were cut off from this 
country and he was compelled to move his plant from Bradford, 
England, to Bristol, Pa., and the result was that the employees he 
employed in Bradford, England, after coming to Bristol, Pa., with 
him, received in wages in Bristol, Pa., very near twice as much, and 
in some instances very near three times as much, as they received in 
Bradford, England. Further, while in Bradford, England, he made 
a profit from the manufacture of a j^ard of goods which in this 
country was only about one-half, showing that, while the manufac- 
turer abroad received larger returns for his goods, the manufacturer 
here, by the increased market, due to the great demand of the Amer- 
ican workingmen, the great possibility of the American workingmen, 
consumed so much that, while he could sell 1 yard of cloth imported 
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to this country, in our own country he could sell 10 yards of cloth, 
because he had the American market, which he believed, and which 
we know, is the best market in the world. The American market 
is the best, because we receive better treatment and higher wages 
than in any country in the world. 

Let me give you gentlemen a few statistics. As workingmen we are 
here to testify to-day. I want to give you the facts, not theory. I 
did not come here to plead for some revolutionary law. I do not 
come here to plead for some confiscatory law. I come to plead for 
a law that, as a practical workingman, as a practical organization 
of workingmen for ten years, we believe has produced the best 
results that have ever been produced in this country or in any other 
country on the face of God's earth. 

We find, Mr. Chairman, in the building and loan association of 
which I am a director and with which I have been identified for a 
long time — and I want to say in passing that there is not a State in 
the Union where there are so many ■^orkingmen who own their own 
homes as in Pennsylvania, and there is not a city in Pennsylvania nor 
in the world where the workingmen own as many homes and live in 
so many individual dwellings as in Philadelphia. But we will go 
outside of that, because this is a national question. We find in the 
United States in 1906 that in the building and loan associations there 
were deposits of $673,000,000. We find in 1907 deposits of 
$728,000,000, showing an increase for the year of $55,000,000. We 
find Pennsylvania, the Keystone State, the State that stands for pro- 
tection, the State that has received more from protection than any 
other — we find that State of Pennsylvania with an increase in its 
building and loan associations in that last year of $10,000,000. We 
find that the second State, one which has always been a protective 
State, the State of Ohio, has $8,000,000, and we find an increase in 
membership of 100,000. 

I want to take you again to the savings banks, because I take these 
two specific institutions as representing the rank and file of the work- 
ingmen of this country. The banker does not go to the building asso- 
ciations, the corporation man does not go to the building association. 
It is composed largely of the workingmen and men of small or mod- 
erate means. The savings banks of the country in 1907 numbered 
1,415. We find 8,588,811 depositors. We find $3,690,078,945 deposits. 
We find an average for each one of $429.64. We find further, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as a result of this tariff 
question, that the United States leads every nation in the world in 
savings deposits. We find the United States first, with $3,690,078,945 ; 
Germany second, with $2,831,333,000; Austria third, with $1,033,- 
181,961, and the United Kingdom fourth. These, gentlemen, are 
facts that speak louder than any words. These are facts that we, as 
workingmen, are here to-day to demonstrate to you, because we be- 
lieve in them; we know what they are; we have experienced them, 
and consequently we are here to testify to what the protective tariff 
has done for the workingmen of Pennsylvania, and we find, gentle- 
men, that according to the official reports our system of protective 
tariff, the Dingley tariff bill to-day, has made the past ten years the 
most prosperous ten years that has ever been in the history of this 
country. 
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We find that during that period 1908 our imports are $1,194,341,- 
792. We find our exports, notwithstanding all this question that may 
arise as regards raw material, $1,860,773,346, showing a balance of 
trade during the year of 1908 in our favor as a nation of $666,431,554. 
Second, the very principle of our protective system has brought to 
this country the choicest workingmen of the world. The high wages 
offered to the workingmen of this country because of the system of 
protective tariffs have brought to this country from every part of 
the world the best workingmen, and this has also kept them in this 
country when they have come here. We also find that it is impos- 
sible, within the confines of the whole country of ours, to form any 
trust- along the lines of textiles, because a textile is not like a great 
many of these larger commodities. It is not like some of the large cor- 
porations. Any man with a moderate amount of money, ten or fifteen 
or twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars, can start a textile business. 
We find that there is competition, and we find that the very fact of 
this protective tariff of our couptry has kept out foreign labor, has 
kept out the importation of foreign labor, and has given to the Ameri- 
can workingman the best market in the world. We are here to tes- 
tify, Mr. Chairman, and to put on record our testimony as working- 
men, as an organization of workingmen, organized in 1893, incor- 
porated in 1903 under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania, that the 
tariff has been the best advantage, has done more for the working- 
men of Pennsylvania than any other law that has ever been enacted 
by the National Legislature. 

Mr. Chairman, as a testimony to what I say I want to submit to 
the gentlemen of this committee, especially the minority members of 
this committee, one of the strongest arguments I think I ever saw 
published in the paper, and I do not quote this; I do not take this 
from any of our own papers; I take this from an English paper 
given to me last Saturday, and here it is, gentlemen. Shall I read it 
to you? Here is the picture here. Here is an English workingman 
standing with his tools, idle. Here is Johnny Bull standing here with 
all his goods packed up, and here you see the nations of the world 
building a tariff wall ; and this English worldngman says to Johnny 
Bull — I will read you what he says. He says : 

They built that wall to keep you and me out and give their own workmen 
a job. Why don't you stop your dumping and give me some work? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit to the gentlemen of 
this committee, especially the minority members, what an English 
worldngman thinks about our American tariff". I want to say, gen- 
tlemen, further, that I happened to have the opp'ortunity to go over 
to the other side four years ago, and, riding in one of the public con- 
reyances of Great Britain, I asked a gentleman a cfuestion in refer- 
ence to where the post-office was. He said to me immediately, per- 
ceiving that I was an American — he said to me, " What do you think 
about this country's tariff in England ? " I said to him, " Tf I was 
an Englishman I would be for tariff." He says, " You would? " I 
said, " Yes." He said, " Why? " " Because," I said, " I believe for 
you as an Englishman it is the best thing in the world." He said, 
" Don't you know it will work against the United States? " T said, 
" My friend, never look out for somebody else ; you look out for your 
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own country first." And, after all, gentlemen, I think that is the 
principle, as Americans, that we should work on. We should not 
be here to legislate for England, Germany, France, or any other 
nation in the world. "VVe should not be here to sneer at American 
manufacturers or American workingmen and to try to show them up. 
Donx you know there is nothing possible for the German Government 
to do but that they do for a manufacturer who has the object in view 
of exploiting his goods? Don't you know they will go out of their 
way to give that man facilities on the steamships, on the steam roads, 
every possible help they can give him that he might invade the mar- 
kets of England, of Germany, of America, and of every other nation? 

The Chairman. Don't you think you are a little hard on the gen- 
tlemen, in view of the recent election? 

Mr. SrcjAKT. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Do not spare us. 

The Chairman. I was going to inquire whether you have any sug- 
gestion to make about the amendment of the tariff law, or whether 
you want it as it is now ? We are more interested in that. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I submit that the gentleman should be allowed to 
finish the statement. 

The Chairman. Then there is another difficulty; each one of these 
gentlemen will want to make a speech after you get through. 

Mr. Stuart. I wish I could inflict the same punishment on them 
that they inflicted on the gentleman who preceded me. I would like 
to keep them until morning if I could. 

The Chairman. Never mind about that. 

Mr. Stuart. The point that we are here to-day to make is to ask 
the committee to take into consideration these two items, especially 
one item of the importation of Chinese and Japanese matting; and, 
second, to take into consideration the agreement with Germany, 
whereby we have felt that we have been suffering from that agree- 
ment. Whether it was made wisely or unwisely we are not here to 
say, nor are we here to say to the committee what specific rate of duty 
they should put on matting. The matting to-day is, we find it, 3 
cents a square yard. Wlienever you put 3 cents a square yard to 8^ 
cents, which is the cost of the matting, how do you expect us Ameri- 
can workingmen to produce a yard of carpet and compete with this 
product of Asia? 

Therefore, we are here to-day, and we thank the committee, be- 
cause I know the time is limited, for the attention they have already 
given the speaker, and probably, if we had more time, we could go into 
it more elaborately. But as we find the committee has extended the 
time, and has also kept in session for the purpose of giving the work- 
ingmen an opportunity to be here and present their case, I shall 
detain you no longer, but I presume that some of the gentlemen prob- 
ably want to ask some questions, and if I can answer them, I will do 
so honestly, intelligently, and truthfully. 

Mr. Fordney. I want to correct him on one thing. It is a mistake 
about the committee waiting until 6 o'clock on account of the work- 
ingmen. We commonly sit until 7, but we are going to sit only until 
6 to-day. 

Mr. Clark. I assure you the minority is willing to sit here and 
hear you talk all night. 
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Mr. CocKKAN. I would like ito see that cartoon. This cartoon 
shows the British workman in a state of distress and the workmen 
of all the other countries of the world apparently in a state of great 
prosperity ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Is that a fact, do you think' 

Mr. Stuart. That is a fact; yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. According to you, the British workman is paid less 
than the workman in Italy, France, and Germany, and the other 
coimtries. 

Mr. Stuart. I said the British workman gets 20 per cent more than 
he does in Germany. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Then why is he in greater distress? 

Mr. Stuart. Because the German is flooding the English market 
to-day with goods manufactured in Germany at the lower wages, so 
that the English workingman is idle. 

Mr. CocKRAN. If he is idle, he is getting nothing at all. 

Mr. Stuart. That is the reason, don't you see ? Because the Ger- 
man is getting 20 per cent less in wages, he is flooding the English 
market. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Do I understand you to say that the English work- 
man is getting nothing at all, and therefore is getting 20 per cent 
more than the German? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Stuart. No, sir ; I said that the German is getting in the pro- 
portion of 30 cents to our dollar, and the Englishman is getting in 
the proportion of 50 cents to our dollar. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Is the Englishman getting in the proportion of 50 
to 30 as compared with the German? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mr. CocKRAN. And yet the Englishman is living under absolutely 
free trade, and the German has a high protective wall around him ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CooKRAN. Then, how is it that free trade in England has op- 
erated to give the German workman the advantage? 

Mr. SiTJAET. They are doing that for the purpose of getting them 
to the market. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Yes ; but where are the wages coming from ? 

Mr. Stuart. Out of the blood and bone and sinew of the German 
workingman. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Then the German is making good to the Englishman 
the superior rate of wages he is enjoying. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes; and he gets a superior rate. 

Mr. Cockran. The German has a high tariff. How is it that it 
has not saved the German workingman from the distressful condi- 
tions you describe? 

Mr. Stuart. Because Germany has not the facilities for manufac- 
turing that we have in this country. 

Mr. Cockran. Then it is our manufacturing facilities, and not the 
tariff, which is the source of our high prosperity ? 

Mr. Stuart. No, sir; the tariff assists our natural resources. There- 
fore the two combined together make us the best country in the world. 

Mr. Cockran. But you think the natural resources themselves 
would not be sufficient to give you the advantage over other countries? 
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Mr. Stuart. No, sir. Natural resources would not give us an ad- 
vantage over the whole body of laboring men of Europe and Asia. 

Mr. Cockran. Europe and Asia, you think, then, have the greatest 
advantage of all in production? 

Mr. Stuart. They have the greatest advantage from the labor 
standpoint, and I consider that that is one of the vital principles in 
all this tariff question. 

Mr. Cockran. Of course it is ; I agree with you. There is not any 
other proposition in which I will agree more quickly. If you can 
show me that the tariff will raise the rate of wages, you can not put it 
high enough for me. Therefore you and I agree exactly in the pur- 
pose we have in view, even though we have a difference of opinion as 
to the methods by which it can be attained. Let us just come down 
to consideration of tariffs, how they Avork in this country and others. 
Do you think the workingman has had a fair share of the prosperity 
produced in this country? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes ; it has been to his substantial advantage. 

Mr. Cockran. The last ten years, you say, was a period of great 
prosperity? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mr. Cockran. You remember ten years ago that Union Pacific 
stock was selling at the rate of about 10 cents a bushel ? 

Mr. Stuart. What is that? 

Mr. Cockran. You remember that Union Pacific, about ten years 
ago, was selling at the rate of about 10 cents a bushel ? 

Mr. Stuart. A bushel? Do you mean a share? You say a share? 

Mr. Cockran. I am not quite sure whether it was a share or a 
bushel, but its value was practically nothing. 

Mr. Stuart. Do I understand you— a bushel of shares? 

Mr. Cockran. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. I wish I had had a few of them some years ago. 

Mr. Cockran. I wish I had, too, but we could not at that time see 
the value of them. It was selling at $10 a share, at the outside. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mr. Cockran. And that stock is selling to-day at two hundred a 
share, or thereabouts, is it not ? 

Mr. Stuart. I do not know ; I could not tell you the exact price. 

Mr. Cockran. You take my word for it; it has been as high as two 
hundred; is now about one hundred and seventy-five. The increase 
in the value of that stock has been due entirely to labor, has it not ? 

Mr. Stuart. I consider that whenever that stock was higher than 
at other times, it was due to a desire of some men to get control of that 
road. 

Mr. Cockran. That desire, if it ever existed, has long since been 
gratified. Take the rate at which it is selling to-day. It is paying 
10 per cent dividend and selling actually in the market at the rate of 
about one seventy-five, which is not a high price considering the re- 
turn it yields. Ten years ago it was not earning any interest at all 
upon that stock, was it ? 

Mr. Stuart. I am not going to answer; I do not know anything 
about stocks. 

Mr. Cockran. We will assume that ten years ago, when it had just 
come out of the hands of a receiver, it was earning no dividends what- 
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ever. The increase in value, amounting to hundreds of millions of 
dollars, is the direct result of the employment of American labor, 
is it not ? 

Mr. Stuart. No, sir; it is the direct result of the development of 
the vast territory through which that railroad passes. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Granted. 

Mr. Stuart. And the millions of bushels of wheat and corn and 
other farm products that have been brought to the market, because 
the East went there and settled in the West, and they produced the 
products that made necessary the carrying facilities of that railroad, 
and the consequence was that as soon as that railroad had the facili- 
ties to carry the products to the East, the stock increased. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Now, after all that description, is it not true that all 
these beneficent conditions were results of labor ? 

Mr. Stuart. No, sir; it means it was the result of the settlement 
and the development of the western part of our country. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Was that not a wider employment and exercise of 
labor? 

Mr. Stuart. That was labor, certainly. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Come back to that. The increase in the value of that 
stock was a direct result of the active, intelligent employment of 
labor? 

Mr. Stuart. The development of the country, yes; the farming 
industries, you might say. 

Mr. CocKRAN. The increase in the value of that stock amounted to 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and the increase in all other prop- 
erty was of corresponding degree, was it not? 

Mr. Stuart. Well? 

Mr. CocKRAN. Was it not? 

Mr. Stuart. It may have been. 

Mr. CocKRAN. From your own description, it was. Has labor in- 
creased in value 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, sir ; labor has increased in value. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Will you let me finish my question? You can 
answer me more picturesquely before I put my question, but not so 
intelligently. Can you see any increase in the rate of wages paid 
to labor corresponding in any degree with the increased value of all 
these other forms of property created bv labor ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, sir; I can. The increase in the wages during 
the last ten years has been over 10 per cent. 

Mr. CocKRAN. This increase in property values is over a hundred 
per cent ; in some instances over a thousand per cent. 

Mr. Stuart. When you were quoting the price of that stock, was 
it when it was below its par value or when it was at its par value? 

Mr. CocKRAN. Ten years ago. 

Mr. Stuart. What was the par value ? 

Mr. Cockran. I am giving the par value. 

Mr. Stuart. What was paid in in money ? 

Mr. Cockran. According to general report there was no money 
paid into it at all. This stock was issued to represent not property, 
but the prospects of a bankrupt railway. 

Mr. Stuart. What money furnished the building of the railroad? 

Mr. Cockran. I do not know. 
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Mr. Stuart. Oh, you do not know. That is what I want to know. 
What value did they represent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CocKBAN. At that moment this stock represented nothing in 
the way of value. The road had just left the hands of a receiver. 

Mr. Stuart. Then, I understand from you, sir, that they built the 
railroad without any money? 

Mr. Cockran. You did not understand me anything of the kind. 

Mr. Stuart. Then who furnished the money for building the rail- 
road? 

Mr. Cockran. Largely the Government. 

Mr. Stuart. Largely the Government? 

Mr. Cockran. Yes. In fact, the road was built largely by govern- 
ment aid, you know. 

Mr. Stuart. Did not the franchise and the rolling stock of the 
railroad represent the value of those bonds and stock? 

Mr. Cockran. Oh, no. There was no relation between this common 
stock and the property of the road. 

Mr. Stuart. What did represent the stock value? 

Mr. Cockran. Nothing in the way of actual property. 

Mr. Stuart. Nothing? Oh! 

Mr. Cockran. At the time I am speaking of, the common stock 
had just been issued, although the road itself had been in operation 
for some time. The road had been bankrupt. "While in the hands of 
a receiver, it was reorganized and the common stock issued. At that 
time, say ten years ago — well, we will say twelve years ago, in 1896 — 
this stock was of little or no value. It was selling at about 10 cents on 
the dollar; it is now selling at about 200. Then it was earning no 
dividends ; now it is earning large dividends. You must see for your- 
self that this change in value was the result of very active employ- 
ment of labor in various directions. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mr. Cockran. By that extensive employment of labor this prop- 
erty has increased enormously in value. You say that the value of 
wages has increased 20 per cent during that same time ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mr. Cockran. And you think that is a fair increase ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes ; and I think it is not right for you to take a spe- 
cific case, and you do not state it fairly. That railroad had an in- 
trinsic value even when it was below the par value. 

The Chairman. There is enough of that talk. We do not want to 
be stirring up any class prejudices. 

Mr. Cockran. There is no stirring up of classes, but an attempt to 
ascertain the relative earnings of labor and capital. Do you know 
anything about the organizatiou of the L^nited States Steel Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. Stuart. Do I know anything about the organization of the 
United States Steel Corporation? 

Mr. Cockran. I think that was my question. 

Mr. Stuart. I am not here to talk on steel ; but I want to say to you 
for your advantage, that I consider the steel industry of this country 
one of the best industries we have got. , i ;i^f 

Mr. Cockran. I agree with you fully. On that we can not haVe ii 
discussion. 

61318— SCHED J— 09 7 
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Mr. Stuart. What else do you want ? 

Mr. CocKRAN. Do you know anything about the incorporation of 
that concern? 

Mr. Stuart. No, sir. What do you want to know ? [Great laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Cockran. If you do not know anything about it, do you think 
you can tell me anything I want to know? [Laughter.] Are you 
aware or did you suspect that the common stock, amounting to about 
$550,000,000, of that company is what is called "water? " That it 
was issued without any property whatever to represent it ? 

Mr. Stuart. Mr. Chairman, I will say that 1 am here to talk on 
textiles; but I would suggest that you summon Mr. Carnegie here, 
and I think he could give you more information on that than I could. 
[Great laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Cockran. I am dying to see him. You do not know how much 
the rate of wages has increased in the steel industry since the forma- 
tion of the steel corporation ? 

Mr. Stuart. I do not ; but I know from statistics that the working- 
men employed in the steel industry in this, country receive larger 
wages than any men employed in the same or similar industries of 
any other country in the world. 

Mr. Cockran. There is no doubt about that. My question was, 
Whether, since the organization of that company in 1902, the wages 
of the operatives engaged in it had increased, and, if so, how much? 
Do you know that ? 

Mr. Stuart. No, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. But you do know that the value of that stock has 
increased enormously? 

Mr. Stuart. I take it this way, as a workingman, that if I am 
working for you and do a fair day's work and get an honest day's 
pay, I will never worry myself at night or lie awake wondering how 
much you are making in the business. If you pay me fair wages, 
that is all I want [applause] ; because I consider that when capital is 
invested legitimately, and has brains back of it, it should receive 
every profit it can make. 

Mr. Cockran. Do you not think the profits of capital furnish a 
standard or measure for the rate of wages? 

Mr. Stuart. No, sir ; I do not. 

Mr. Cockran. Your idea of wages is that they have no reference to 
the profits of capital, is that what you mean ? Do I understand from 
you that, according to your conception of wages, they have no ref- 
erence whatever to the profits of capital ? 

Mr. Stuart. No, sir. I consider that when a man gets a good day's 
wages, as I said, a fair remuneration .for what he does, he has nothing 
at all to do with the capital invested, because if the manufacturer or 
the corporation loses $100,000 he will not be asked to pay 1 cent of it. 

Mr. Cockran. Then this is the difference between your idea of 
wages and mine ; my idea of wages is that it is a proportion of. the 
joint product of labor and capital which the laborer receives for his 
compensation. That is my idea of wages. Your idea of wages is 
that it has no reference whatever to the volume of his product ; that 
so long as the laborer gets certain wages it does not make any differ- 
ence what the total profit of the industry may be. 
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Mr. Stuart. I could answer that simply this way: That if you 
were not a member of a certain party, I would say that you were a 
member of the Socialist party. 

Mr. CocKRiVN. Even if you should pronounce such a terrible sen- 
tence on me as that, it would not interfere with my processes of 
thought, because in what I say I am merely repeating principles laid 
down by Adam Smith, and so far as I know that statement has not 
been challenged by any other writer. Before you undertake to 
say that there is anything socialistic about this theory I think it 
would be well for you to inquire a little further into the real nature 
of wages. The whole purpose of my questions is this: When you 
describe a certain rate of wages as indicating a certain condition of 
prosperity, I think it well to inquire how the cost of wages compares 
with the cost of all forms of property produced by labor. I think 
the laborer would be better off without any tax levied upon the com- 
munity for his benefit, but under conditions where every man is left 
free to produce in the fullest measure and to enjoy all that he can 
produce. 

Mr. Sttiaet. I can only answer that question, Mr. Chairman, by 
saying that I consider the workingmen of this country as intelligent 
enough to decide what they want themselves, and you will not find 
any delegation of workingmen from any part of this great country of 
ours, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, or .from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
you will not find a committee of workingmen coming here and testify- 
ing that the benefits of the Wilson tariff bill, or free trade, are such 
as they will desire, but in every instance, by a decisive majority in 
the industrial centers of this country, they have pronounced on the 3d 
of November that they were in favor of a continuation of the Dingley 
tariff bill, or a bill similar in its character. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I quite agree with you about that. The people of 
this country have pronounced in favor of a protective policy. I also 
agree with everything you can say about the Wilson bill, which I 
think was the worst measure ever passed. 

Mr. Stuart. Thank you ; we always thought that in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CocKEAN. It was a measure which was utterly and unblush- 
ingly discriminatory in its character without any pretense or claim of 
justification even from the protectionist's point of view. 

Mr. Underwood. Did I understand you to say that the rate of 
wages of these textile industries was less in Germany than in Eng- 
land? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, sir ; decidedly so. 

Mr. Underwood. How much, then; how much difference? 

Mr. Stuart. I said before it was equal to 30 cents to 50 cents, and 
it is equal to 33 cents to our dollar. 

Mr. Underwood. In other words, the difference between Germany 
and England is the difference between 5 and 3, or 3 and 5 ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, sir; between 30 and 50. 

Mr. Underwood. I want to ask you this, In Germany they have a 
high protective tariff, I believe you said? 
Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. In England they have none. That is so, is it not, 
on textiles? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 
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Mr. Underwood. I want to ask you a further question. Is it not a 
fact that the English operators in all the textile manufactories belong 
to labor organizations? 

Mr. Stuart. Largely. 

Mr. Underwood. In Germany there is no labor organization? 

Mr. Stuart. I am not prepared to say that. 

Mr. Underwood. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Stuart. No; it is not a fact. I do not know anything about 
it. Do you know it is a fact? 

Mr. Underwood. My understanding is 

Mr. Stuart. You do not assert it as a fact? , 

Mr. Underwood. My understanding is 

Mr. Stuart. That is a different thing ; do you know it as a fact ? 

Mr. Underwood. It is my understanding. 

Mr. Stuart. That is a big difference. [Laughter.] I could assert 
that I was Andrew Carnegie and go down here and draw a check, but 
they would not honor it. 

Mr. Underwood. My information is from the source that I can 
rely on that labor organizations in Germany do not control the tex- 
tile industry. Now, I want to ask you this question: If that is a 
fact — and we will ascertain whether that is a fact — but assuming that 
my information is correct, that in England the textile industry is 
controlled by the labor organizations, and in Germany it is not ; that 
in England the rate of wages is higher than it is in Germany, in the 
proportion of 5 to 3, and Germany has a protective tariff to protect 
her industries and England has none, I want to ask you whether it is 
the labor organizations that brought up the rate of wages or the pro- 
tective tariff? 

Mr. Stuart. It is neither. It is the desire on the part of the Ger- 
man people to get the markets of the world at any cost, and all 
through the history of the world labor has been the point at which 
they have aimed in expanding, that would make up the deficiency 
and balance the sheet, and it was always easier to take 10 or 15 per 
cent off labor than off any other item that went into the manufacture 
of goods. 

Mr. Underwood. I would like to have a plain answer to this. You 
stand before this committee representing a very large body of labor- 
ing men, men who have a very vital interest in this country, and I 
want to see if I understand you properly in saying that the labor 
organizations in England as compared 

Mr. Stuart. I do not say there are no labor organizations in Ger- 
many. I emphatically repudiate that. 

Mr. Underwood. If that is a fact, as I am informed it is a fact, do 
you say that the higher rate of wages was not fixed in England by 
the organization? 

Mr. Stuart. I could not answer that question from that assump- 
tion, because you assume something that you are not prepared to state 
as a fact. Consequently, I will answer no question that is mere 
assumption. 

Mr. Underwood. It is not an assumption. I say it is the fact from 
the information I have at hand. I have not been in the mills, al- 
though I have been in that country and have been informed there that 
is the case, and from other information that I gathered from books, 
I am informed that is the case, and I think it comes down, then, to 
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the proposition, it is a very clear statement of the case, that here we 
find an industry witliout protection to its textile workers, where the 
rate of wages is higher than we find it in a country where there is 
absolute protection to its workers, and we find in one country that 
labor is organized and in the other that it is not organized. I think 
it is a question as to whether it is the organization that created the 
wage scale, or whether it was the protective tariff. I would like for 
you to say which. 

Mr. Stuart. Don't you know that, as to our own country, Eng- 
land has always been the only country that paid the highest wages 
in the world? Don't you know that second to our own country — in 
fact, as far, probably, as that is concerned, there in no country in the 
world that is superior to England in the production of textiles, be- 
cause England has been m the business for so long that they are 
competent to manufacture and compete with any country in the 
world, and the only advantage that Germany has over England is 
the advantage of labor alone? 

• Mr. Underwood. Will you answer me this? Do you deny -the 
proposition that the organization of labor in the English mills has 
given them the advantage in the wage scale? 

Mr. Stuart. The organization of labor in England has helped 
England, but the organization of labor in England has not given 
the English workingman work, because the very fact that there has 
been more idleness in England this last year than in any previous 
period demonstrates the fact. , 
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The Chairman. Proceed, Mr. Wolff. 

Mr. Wolff. Gentlemen of the committee, I am not here to ask for 
an increase in your tariff or a decrease in your tariff. I would like, if 
possible, to have some defects remedied in the way of a sliding tariff 
that we have got. We have a tariff on mattings to-day that makes it 
hard for the dealer or the importer 

Mr. FoRDNEY. What paragraph are you talking about? 

Mr. Wolff. Straw mattings from China and Japan. It makes it 
very hard for the dealer to know just " where he is at." We pay for 
this matting in gold coin or its equivalent to the silver coin that is 
used in the Orient, which has a fluctuating value. The duty as as- 
sessed now is 3 cents a yard. The tariff as we have it now is that all 
mattings costing less than 10 cents a yard should take 3 cents duty. 

The tariff at present, sir, that we have on all mattings costing 
10 cents and less bears 3 cents a yard duty, and all at 10 cents and 
over, 7 cents and 25 per cent ad valorem, which tends to shut out the 
intermediate grades altogether. Besides, it leaves a loophole open 
for a lot of juggling about. That is, as to mattings that should be 
brought in on the 3-cent duty the tariff is so prohibitive that they 
juggle the prices down so as to bring it in, and they thereby get quite 
a number of people in trouble. Personally I have had quite a 
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serious experience with the Government recently. I bought mattings 
at the usual value. The change in the tariflf was such that the 
Government thought I should pay 7 cents a yard and 25 per cent, 
instead of 3 cents, and it took me quite a number of months, with quite 
an outlay, to convince the Government that I was right. What would 
be, I think, acceptable to all who are interested in this industry 
would be a specific duty of so much a yard, regardless of the first 
cost on the other side. That would eventually give the Government 
greater revenue, and would increase the imports and increase the 
quantity that the consumer buys, and would work no hardships on 
anybody concerned. 

I have with me a sheet of statistics that are as nearly correct as 
could be obtained. I will read them to you, and then if there are any 
questions you would like to ask I will anSf\fer them for you. 

Of Chinese matting in the year 1906 that was imported to this 
country there was 15,966,986 yards, of a gold value of $1,119,128. 
The Government received a revenue from this of $478,000, or 42^ per 
cent of its original value. 

In 1907 we Jiad 16,410,872 yards, with a gold value of $1,083,311, 
on which the Government got 45J per cent revenue. 

In 1908 we had 21,013,875 yards, with a gold value of $1,438,046, 
on which the Government received a revenue of $630,416. 

Of Japanese matting there was imported in 1906 29,837,169 yards, 
of a gold value of $2,646,861. The government revenue was $895,- 
114, oc 33| per cent. 

In 1907 that had decreased to 27,363,381 yards, valued at $2,608,- 
316. The government revenue was $820,902. 

In 1908 they were up to 29,624,303 yards, with a gold value of 
$2,816,253, on which the Government received a revenue of $888,728, 
or 31^ per cent of the value. 

The combined Chinese and Japanese mattings imported in 1900 
were 45,804,156 yards, on which the Government received a revenue 
of $1,373,114. 

In 1907 

The Chairman. You have your whole argument written out, have 
you? 

Mr. Wolff. Yes. 

The Chairman. Why not print it in the record? We shall read 
it before .we decide this question. If you desire to state anything 
additional to your written argument, state it now. 

Mr. Wolff. The only thing I would like to state would be 

The Chairman. And we could then get a better idea of it than by 
having you read it. We can not hear you very well, as you are not 
speaking in a very loud voice. Is there anything you want to state 
outside of your paper ? 

Mr. Wolff. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Very T^^ell. Proceed. 

Mr. Wolff. I would like to say that I heartily advocate a specific 
duty on all mattings without a sliding scale. The difference is too 
great for the values. Mattings to-day that cost a sixty- fourth of 1 per 
cent more than a certain amount takes at least 100 per cent, more duty. 

Mr. Clark. Now, do you want the same specific duty on the cheap 
matting that you want on the fine matting? 

Mr. Wolff. Yes, sir. 
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sir. Clark. That would be rather tough on the poor people who 
use the cheaper grades of matting, would it not? 

Mr. Wolff. No; they could buy cheaper than now, because they 
have to pay that duty now. 

Mr. Claek. They do not have to pay the same duty on the cheap 
mattings that they pay on these others, do they? 

Mr. Wolff. No, sir; they are prevented from buying the better 
ones on account of the duty being prohibitive. 

Mr. Clark. Would it not have the same effect if you put the same 
tariff on the cheap mattings that is on the more expensive ones? 

Mr. Wolff. I do not ask that. 

Mr. Clark. What do you ask? 

Mr. Wolff. I ask that the better grades be put down to where the 
lower grades are now, in order to avoid the complications that can 
not be avoided otherwise. 

Mr. Clark. You are in favor of making some reduction ? 

Mr. Wolff. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Clark. You are in favor of reducing the higher grades? 

Mr. Wolff. It is an infinitesimal part of the mattings imported — 
practically none of it. 

Mr. Clark. You are in favor of reducing the tariff on the higher 
grades down to what it is on the lower grades, are you ? 

Mr. Wolff. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. And you want it the same on all ? 

Mr. Wolff. Yes, sir ; that is it. 

The Chairman. I think we have your idea. Is there anything 
else you desire to say? 

Mr. Wolff. Nothing, unless some questions are to be asked. 
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CERTAIN NEW YORK IMPORTERS OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND INDIAN 
FLOOR MATTINGS FILE SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF. 

New York, December 3, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 
Gentlemen: This committee filed a brief on November 30 with 
reference to the duty on China, Japan, and India floor matting made 
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of straw, and now begs to submit the following additional statement : 

The average dutiable value of matting for the past ten years, as 
shown by government statistics, was approximately 7f cents per 
square yard. On this basis the average landed cost is 13^ cents, duty 
paid, including buying commission, shipping, freight, landing 
charges, etc., and 3 cents per square yard duty. 

The rate of freight at present by steamer to the Pacific coast and 
railroad is 1^ cents per pound in carload lots. The rate of freight by 
steamer via iSuez Canal or by sailing vessel averages less. 

Ninety-nine per cent of all mattings imported from China and 
Japan are sold by the importers to the retailers at prices ranging 
from 9 cents to 25 cents duty paid per square yard, and there is 
practically no demand in this country for higher-priced mattings. 
This is proven by the fact that only about 1 per cent of the importa- 
tions come under the high rate of 7 cents and 25 per cent ad valorem 
duty, which is assessed on mattings, the first cost of which is over 
10 cents per square yard. These higher-priced mattings are known as 
" novelties " and are in very little demand. 

In view of this lack of demand for high-priced mattings, if the 
10-cent dutiable value limit is removed and all mattings allowed to 
come in at the 3-cent rate of duty, we do not think the total importa- 
tions will be influenced, but that both the importations and the 
revenues will be practically the same as at present; but the con- 
sumers would get better quality, because the importers could, when 
necessary, pay a trifle more than the equivalent of the present lO-cer.t 
limit of dutiable value to the manufacturer in China and Japan 
and get good quality, whereas at present, if for any reason, such 
as a short crop of reeds, etc., the cost advances, it becomes neces- 
sary to reduce the quality in order to keep within the 10-cent limit, as 
the importers can not afford to pay the high duty, as it would bring 
the price above that which the retail trade can pay. 

The statistics for the past five years show that the importations 
have remained about stationary, and are not keeping pace with the 
increase in population. 

The attempts to make in this country mattings, like those imported 
from China and Japan, on power looms have been carried on in a 
spasmodic manner for over twenty years. 

The production dtiring this joeriod and up to the present has been 
infinitesimal, and it has been conceded by representatives of the dif- 
ferent manufacturers who have attempted to make mattings in this 
country that it was commercially impossible to make a success of it. 

A great many of the firms that the committee represents have been 
approached at different times to put in capital to form a company for 
the manufacture of mattings in the United States, but promoters 
could never furnish figures that would justify investments. 

The cost of producing domestic matting is higher than the billing 
price of the imported. Definite figures are not open to us, but we 
know an investigation will show that the domestic production is only 
a very small fraction of 1 per cent of the total consumption of mat- 
ting in this country. 

Power looms have been tried repeatedly in China and Japan, 
always without success. 

We would mention that a number of the firms we represent are 
manufacturers of domestic floor coverings, but are in favor of a single 
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specific duty of 3 cents per square yard on mattings, as they realize 
that it stands alone as a floor covering, and the demand for it could 
not be diverted to other goods. 

This committee is a standing one, appointed by the whole trade to 
represent them, and would be pleased to furnish any further informa- 
tion desired. 

Respectfully submitted. 

John N. Boyd, 
Of Joseph Wild <& Co., 82 Worth Street, New York City. 

J. C. WiETZ 

Of Smith, Baker & Co., 85 Wall Street, New York City. 

Kelson S. Clark, 
Of W. <& J. Sloane, 831). Broadway , New York City. 



R. H. SAWYER, KENNEBUNK, ME., FILES STATEMENT FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUITURE RELATIVE TO PLANTS SUIT- 
ABLE FOR MAKING MATTINGS. 

Kennebunk, Me., January 16, 1909. 
Hon. Seeeno E. Payne. 

Dear Sir: Referring to the hearing of November 30, when I 
appeared before your committee on xVmerican-made China mattings, 
as I was the last man to be heard that day and had very little time, 
I was obliged to file most of what I should like to have said, but 
above all, I wanted to be questioned regarding our goods and the 
manufacture of them in this country. I asked the United States 
Depaitment of Agriculture to make a brief statement of their work 
in raising the grass in the United States for us, and on January 8, 
1909, we received a statement from them that I shall inclose for your 
information. While it does not vary much from my brief filed, it 
comes direct from David Fairchikl, of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Yours, ' R. H. Sawyer, 

Manager Goodall Matting Co. 



STATEMENT MADE BY DAVID FAIRCHILD, AGRICULTURAL EXPLORER, DEPART- 
MENT or AGRICULTURE, RELATIVE TO 3IATTING PLANT INDUSTRY. 

One of the main functions of the Department of Agriculture is 
to encourage the development of new plant industries within the 
borders of the Union. 

This work has been made a special feature by the present Secre- 
tary, and under his able administration a special office for the intro- 
duction and dissemination of the plants and seeds which are neces- 
sary to encourage the trials on the part of state and private experi- 
menters was established. 

The object of this office is to find out where new crops are needed, 
to send out agricultural explorers in search of such crops in foreign 
countries, and to bring back the seeds or young plants and to estab- 
lish them in the regions where aid is needed. 
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The rice planters of the Carolinas have had a very hard time of it 
since the opening up of the Louisiana and Texas rice areas. The 
cultivation of rice, which was in the days before the war a very 
lucrative business, has so fallen off that it has not paid to grow rice 
on thousands of acres of the rich rice belt in these States. These areas 
have lain idle for some time now only to deteriorate, the canals to 
become filled with weeds, 'the flood gates to decay, and the field 
laborers to be scattered because of lack of work. There is scarcely a 
spectacle more melancholy in all American agriculture than that of 
these idle, fertile rice fields of the Carolinas. 

One of the first calls for a new crop came from South Carolina, 
and the department set about finding it. 

In the course of the investigations of this office it was discovered 
that in the rice-growing regions of the Orient there was cultivated 
a plant on a large scale which formed the basis for a considerable 
commerce with us and which it was believed could be grown in our 
own rice fields to advantage. 

This plant — or rather these plants, for there are several, are the 
matting plants from which the so-called Japanese and Chinese floor 
mattings so much in use in this country are made. 

These mattings ar^ made by hand looms in the Orient, and at the 
outset there was no thought that these could be made in America in 
competition with the orientals owing to the great difference in the 
price of labor, but American ingenuity has stepped in here in the 
form of special power looms for the cheaper and better manufacture 
of these floor mattings; and the condition brought about by these 
New England inventions was the establishment of a factory in Maine 
which was importing from the Orient the raw product in the form of 
straw for the manufacture of a power loom made matting which was 
better in all respects than the hand-made matting from the Orient. 
The oriental manufacturers soon found out that there was a manu- 
factory of matting in this country and they put obstacles in the way 
of the export of the raw product. 

It was at this point that the Government stepped in and began its 
investigations of the possibilities of cultivating matting plants here 
in America, and found that the rice plantations of the South were 
especially adapted, or at least were the most promising areas for the 
plants. 

This investigation has been carried on at considerable expense, for 
it is no small undertaking to establish a new plant industry in any 
country. It requires more than simply the importation through com- 
meircial channels of the seeds or plants and the distribution to the 
planters. 

Through an extensive correspondence and by means of our explorers 
abroad, a survey of the matting plants of the world was made. The 
native rushes and sedges which grow along our waterways were 
studied and an attempt made to domesticate them. The Egyptian 
samar, from which the Egyptians make their mattings for the Mo- 
hammedan mosques, was imported and cultivated, rushes from Ma- 
deira, from Madagascar, from Portugal, and rushes and sedges from 
China and from Japan were gotten in small quantities for trial, but 
none of these seemed suited for the purpose except those from Japan 
and China, and it is with these that we are working most successfully 
at the present time. Through recognized agents in Japan seeds were 
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first purchased and tried on a small scale. They grew and pro- 
duced a good quality of straw, but it was not uniform enough, owmg, 
we believe, to the fact that the plants were seedlings. 

At last it was borne in on us that the only thing to do was to send a 
man to Japan after the young plants themselves. This was done, and 
though Mr. Tull, who was sent, experienced all sorts of difficulties 
and had all sorts of obstacles put in his way by the matting guilds of 
the country, he succeeded in getting and safely landing in the plant in- 
troduction gardens of the Government a carload of young plants of 
two kinds. These were rapidly propagated at the gardens, and by 
the next year there were two carloads of the young plants ready for 
shipment to points in the South. 

A trained field hand, Mr. Clarke, was put on the problem and he 
superintended the planting out of these experimental areas, and to 
our gratification the first season we were able to harvest a quantity 
of the straw which was pronounced by the manufacturer as equal 
in quality to any that had been procurable in the Orient. This was 
woven into a matting of the best quality on American looms. 

It is believed that the department has here proved the feasibility 
of growing our own matting straw, and has found a crop for the 
southern rice fields which is deserving of a thorough trial, and every- 
Uiing possible should be done to foster it, since it is peculiarly a farm 
industry and since it will benefit a region which needs assistance. 

This in an industry quite unlike the silk industry or the tea in- 
dustry, upon which the Government has spent so much money. It was 
apparent from the outset that the silk industry demanded a kind of 
home care for the worms which the American housewife and the 
American children were not fitted physiologically to do, and no 
amount of machinery could lighten materially the constant care re- 
quired in the rearing of the worms. The tea industry has been made 
a success. Excellent teas are now produced in South Carolina, but 
like all products which depend for their market on the caprice of the 
palate, they have to be advertised and a demand for them created 
quite independently of the fact that other teas are consumed in im- 
mense quantities in this country. The Summerville teas are slowly 
winning their way among people who prefer them to the China or 
the Ceylon or the Japan teas. The growing and manufacture of the 
tea has been demonstrated, just as the growing and manufacture of 
the California wines has been done, and all that remains is to create 
a greater demand for them and cultivate the public taste for them. 

In the mattin^-plant industry we have peculiarly an affair calling 
for American ingenuity. No taste needs to be created for the Am- 
erican-grown matting, because it is just like the Orientals made, only 
more even in quality of weave owing to better power looms. 

Two features which have already been given serious consideration 
are the matters of splitting the straws and of drying them. Both 
are mechanical problems and already we have made a machine which 
will split the straws satisfactorily and will work as a power machine. 
The matter of a straw drier is being pushed as rapidly as possible, 
and experts see in it no difficulty that is greater than or different 
from manj^ of the same kind which have been solved in many of our 
American industries. In the Orient the straws are all split by hand 
and dried in the sun, both of which operations require cheap labor 
and great vigilance, to prevent the straws from being injured by 
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showers or dew. Our splitting machine will, we believe, do away with 
the hand splitting, and the drier will insure a more uniform and 
better product for the looms, and enable American ingenuity to re- 
cast this whole industry on a mechanical basis. 

What will be the effect of the development of this new industry on 
the regions where it is contemplated the plants will be grown? It 
would make it possible to bring back under cultivation and reclaim 
large areas of land which have been abandoned by the rice planters. 
In order to reclaim these old rice lands, some crop other than rice is 
a necessity. Such a crop must be less exacting and more vigorous than 
rice, and in these particulars the matting plants have shown them- 
selves peculiarly fitted. It would, therefore, be a poor policy at the 
present time to change the commercial aspect of this industry in 
such a way that it Avould be out of the question to make a practical 
success of the cultivation of the plants on a large scale. 

In order to show what the practical rice planters of the Carolinas 
believe lies in this industry for them, the following letters are ap- 
pended. The authors of these letters are among the mOst successful 
business men as well as planters in the South. _sg. 

# David Faiechild.-!; 
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The Caeolina Rice Association of Charleston. S. C. 

Jaclcsonboro, S. C, December 28, J908. 
Mr. David Fairchild, 

Agricultural Explorer in Charge, 

Washington., D. G. 

Dear Sir : Your letter of the 22d was received only on Saturday. I ;ini out 
of the city during the winter months and hence the delay in my reply. 

The experiment of growing matting straw on my plantation last year to my 
mind was a perfect success, and with the perfecting of machinery for curing 
and splitting, etc., we may conclude that the experimental stage is past. 

I am of the opinion that there has never been any other plant, other than 
rice, which is so adaptable to our Carolina rice lands; this sedge grows 
luxuriously here, producing the proper length, and, I believe, the requisite 
pith. Should your bureau continue their investigations and push the experi- 
ment to a conclusion I believe a new industry will be established in our 
abandoned rice lands along the Carolina and Georgia coast. 

There are vast' areas of abandoned lands in these two States which can 
be cultivated in this sedge, and should such a reclamation of these lands take 
place the matting rush would be directly responsible. Matting rush and rice 
grow under similar conditions, therefore a planter would have two money 
crops that could be grown on his rice lands, where now he' only has his rice. 
I believe the crop will be a paying crop when once established, and a new 
Industry of any kind should be protected in every phase for the following 
reasons: First, because it is expensive to reclaim the abandoned fields. 
Secondly, for the encouragement of capital and investors, and thirdly, because 
it is necessary to put the industry before the public on a successful financial 
basis. 

Any and all of our industries that have to compete with a nonwage earning 
people, such as the Japanese, Chinese, etc., should be protected by a high tariff, 
or there will be no use in trying to introduce or establish such an enterprise. 

There is no possible inducement for capital to invest in an industry that 
may be destroyed at any time by the free importation of the article, or the 
importation at such a low rate as to perhaps kill the home product. 

The reclaiming of the abandoned rice lands along the Atlantic coast wili 
open up new fields for investors and capital. These rice lands are the richest 
lands in our country, and I believe the introduction of a new crop of this kind 
which is so adaptable to oui climate and soil will attract new enterprise, and 
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In a few years, when your experiment is perfected, the industry will become 
a recognized source of revenue. 

Auother most Important point which bears upon this new industry' is the 
protection of the negro peasantry, a very large proportion of them being entirely 
dependent for a livelihood on the cultivation of these rice lands; hence the 
further advantage of the rush industry. 

Let me hear how you are progressing with your splitter and drier. I would 
advise the needle splitter and not the disk. 

Yours, truly, Wm. B. Haskell, Jr. 

Exhibit B. 

South Island, S. C, November 13, 1908. 
David G. Faiechild, Escj. 

Dear Mb. Faibchild : I recently saw in a Charleston paper a very glowing 
account of the success met with by experiments with the Cy penis tcgctiformis, 
a China rush being tried evidently under your orders by some of your em- 
pl^ees. I hope it heralds your success in finally getting the real Japan rush, 
aaii revives the high hopes I once formed in that matter, and just now there 
s^ms the greater need for it, for the recent freshet in the Carolina rivers 
seems to have about destroyed all hopes of rice ever reviving here. But my 
fields are lower down on the Santee than any other fields on that river, and 
\^fee the only fields which escaped the recent floods, and I am just now 
harvesting my crop made on them this year. It Is the only crop made on this 
river, and I will be very anxious to try the C uterus tegetiformis, or what- 
ever is the proper name for it, as soon as possible. 

Sincerely, yours, E. P. Aiexandee. 

Exhibit C. 

kiddee lumbeb company, 
Wilmington, N. G., November IS, 1908. 
Mr. David Faiechild, 

Washington, D. G. 
Mt Deae Sie : I recall with so much pleasure our former correspondence and 
beg once more to trespass upon your time with the subject of the Japanese 
rush. You will remember the experiments made at our plantation witfe the 
plants you sent us from California, nearly all of which were too much deeayed 
when planting to justify any hope of success. Our information now is that a 
Mr. Haskill, or Haskins, in South Carolina, has fiually grown the above plant 
satisfactorily on his plantation. The great interest we all feel in the ct#flva- 
tion of the rush induces me to ask your help and such information as tc^i^eld 
and final value, with any points you may suggest. I recall the deep interest 
you felt in this enterprise, and as you are the best equipped to furnish such 
information it strikes me that the rice planters are to look to you as their 
" Moses " in the matter. You would oblige me by lending your infiuence in our 
behalf- and placing us in touch with the successful experiments, if any. 
Yours, very truly, 

Geobge W. Kiddee. 



JUTE MATTING AND LINOLEUM. 

[Paragraphs 334 and 387.] 

STATEMENT OF W. WICKHAM SMITH, NEW YORK CITY, REPRE- 
SENTING IMPORTERS OF JUTE MATTING AND LINOLEUM. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 
Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
asked here to speak on two subjects, one being jute matting and the 
other linoleum and oilcloth, and if you will permit me I will take up 
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the jute matting subject first, as it will only take about five minutes of 
your time. 

In the present Dingley tariff act jute mattings are provided for in 
paragraph 334, and are subjected to a compound duty, partly spe- 
cific and partly ad valorem. The duty is 35 per cent ad valorem 
and is either 5 or 10 cents a square yard, depending upon whether 
the goods are worth less or more than 15 cents per square yard. 

These compound duties have turned out in practice to make a cer- 
tain duty or rate of duty ad valorem upon these goods, and we think 
that if it could have been foreseen what those ad valorem rates would 
be the Congress, when it enacted the Dingley bill, would not have 
imposed such high rates. As the paragraph has worked out in prac- 
tice, on one quality of jute matting the duty amounts to 51f per cent 
ad valoremn, on another quality 60| per cent ad valorem, on a third 
quality 73 per cent ad valorem, and on a fourth quality 86 per cent ad 
valorem. Now, jute mattings are not articles of luxury, they are 
articles of common use, and we do not believe that it was the intention 
of Congress to subject these goods to such rates of duty as 60, 70, and 
86 per cent ad valorem, and we ask that in the preparing of a new 
bill the duties on these goods be reduced in the interests of the con- 
sumer, and that they be subjected either to a straight, plain ad valo- 
rem duty of, sayj 40 per cent, or that if for any reason it is considered 
desirable to retam the compound system of rates the paragraph have 
inserted in it a proviso at the end that in no case shall the duty 
assessable under this paragraph be more than 40 per cent ad valorem, 
which it seems to us would be a reasonable rate on those goods, and 
would increase the revenue. The tariffs, even the McKinley and 
Dingley tariffs, have never, so far as I have observed, assessed a 
higher ad valorem duty than 60 per cent, except that in one or two 
tariffs there has been a rate of 75 per' cent on smokers' articles, which 
are very clearly articles of luxury. Therefore we ask that these 
duties be changed so that they shall not run up to 70 and 86 per cent, 
as they do under this compound system. 

The Chairman. What class do you say runs up to 70 and 80 per 
cent, 12 feet and under or 12 feet and over? 

Mr. Smith. There is nothing about 12 feet in this, Mr. Chairman. 
Paragraph 334 is the one to which I am referring. 

The Chairman. Jute matting? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is a different proposition. 

Mr. Smith. That is the paragraph on which I ask that the duty 
be reduced, and I suggest that 40 per cent would be a sufficient duty 
upon those goods, and would afford the Government more revenue 
than the present duties, which run up as high as 86 per cent and 
which are practically prohibitive. 

Mr. Dalzell. There are two duties here. You want both reduced, 
and you want us to make a square, flat rate of duty? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. I suggest that they be changed into one simple 
rate for all goods of 40 per cent, and then the better the goods the 
more duty there will be derived from them. 

Mr. Dalzell. ' Are you an importer ? 

Mr. Smith. I am a lawyer. 

Mr. Dalzell. You are representing the importers? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 
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Mr. Dalzell. Where do these goods come from? 

Mr. Smith. They come from England and Scotland, I think. 
That is all I desire to say about the matting. 

The Chairman. File your brief, if you choose. 

Mr. Dalzell. Do you know what the annual consumption is of 
that article? 

Mr. Smith. I do not, Mr. Dalzell, but I do not think it is very 
large. I think that if the duty on it was reduced it could be more 
largely used, and the consumption would be increased and the reve- 
nue would be increased. 

I come now to paragraph 337, which provides for oilcloth for 
floors, including linoleum or corticene, and, provides various com- 
pound rates, and on those we ask for a reduction in duty, and we ask 
that the rates be made straight ad valorem rates, so that everybody 
can know just what they are going to be, and that the compound sys- 
tem be abolished as to these paragraphs. An examination of the 
application of the existing compound rates to the importations of 
this class of goods shows that the. duty under the existing law varies 
from 26^ to 75 per cent ad valorem. The duty on plain linoleum 
varies from 29 to 51 per cent; on printed linoleum from 36 to 45 per 
cent; on floor oilcloth from 56 to 67 per cent, and on inlaid linoleum 
from 52 to 70 per cent. Many of these duties are absolutely pro- 
hibitory, and prevent goods from coming into this country at all, 
except so far as they are produced here. Some of these duties are 
prohibitory upon articles which are not made here at all, and there- 
fore cut them entirely out of the consuinption. Of course, Mr. Chair- 
man, among these articles oilcloth and floor coverings are not in any 
sense luxuries, but are used by all classes of people. The industry in 
this country is not an infant industry. The leading manufacturer 
of these goods advertises that he has been in the business, or is the 
lineal descendant of people who have been in the business, for over 
one hundred years; that the first factory of his predecessor was es- 
tablished at Philadelphia in 1807. He says in his advertisement that 
he has now a plant consisting of 10 acres and 50 buildings, that he is 
able to export oilcloth to the British dominions and other places, and 
that he has recently received from the Government a contract for an 
iirticle called "battle-ship linoleum " in competition with all the for- 
eign makers. I am advised that as the industry exists to-day about 
90 per cent of it is in the hands of the domestic manufacturer, and 
about 10 per cent of the article consumed here is imported. 

The Chairman. The importation of oilcloth and linoleum has in- 
creased very much — of oilcloth under 12 feet in width from 219,000 
square yards in 1898 to 4,874,000 square yards in 1,907, with a duty 
of 52^ per cent; 12 feet and over from 61,000 square yards in 1898 to 
161,000 square yards in 1907 ; linoleum, inlaid, and cork carpets from 
72,000 square yards in 1898 to 2,132,000 square yards in 1907. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Now, I am advised that last 
year, 1907, to which you referred, was an exceptional year, in which 
the importations were very much greater than they have been either 
before or since. 

The Chahiman. According to this it was 2,132,000 square yards 
in the year ended June 30, 1907, and 1,750,000 the year before, and 
of oilcloth over 12 feet in width the importations were 161,000 square 
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yards, as against 114,000 square yards, and in oilcloth under 12 feet 
in width 4,874,000 square yards, as against 3,521,000 square yards. 
It has been increasing. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, Mr. Chairman; there can be no dispute as to 
the fact that there has been an increase in the importations of lin- 
oleum; but, on the other hand, the demand for linoleum and the 
consumption of linoleum has increased very much faster than the 
increase of importation. 

The Chairsian. We will get the figures on the consumption later. 

Mr. Smith. So that, notwithstanding these figures, it is true that 
the domestic manufacturers still have about 90 per cent of the busi- 
ness and the importer^ about 10 per cent. One of the special fea- 
tures of this paragraph to which we ask attention is this, that this 
duty bears the hardest on the cheapest grades of goods, so that the 
cheap and coriimon oilcloths which are used by the poor can prac- 
tically not be and are not practically in fact imported at all. They 
are excluded. 

The Chairman. That is the result of this specific part of the duty ? 

Mr. Smith. I assume that is the effect of it. 

The Chairman. Of course that would be. So much a square yard 
is harder on the cheaper goods. 

Mr. Smith. With those few preliminary remarks I would like to 
call attention to particular articles. For example, on plain floor oil- 
cloths this paragraph provides a duty of 8 cents a square yard and 
15 per cent. It is found that this amounts to about 57 per cent ad 
valorem on the best grade, 60 per cent on the next grade, and 66 per 
cent on the lowest grade. We have made a computation based on the 
figures of a leading importing house which shows that the selling 
prices of the American manufacturer of these grades is, in the case 
of the first grade, 9i cents less per square yard than the price at which 
the foreign article can be landed here, utterly irrespective of any 
expenses of business here or profits. The landed cost of these goods 
of this grade is 9| cents higher than the selling price of the American 
manufacturer. It is 9J cents on the second grade, 9f cents on the next 
grade, and on the lowest grade 8 cents. These duties are therefore 
practically prohibitory, and none of these goods have been imported 
for years. Now, upon plain linoleum, which is a common article and 
in very great demand, it appears that the duties vary from 25^ to 45 
per cent, and that, taking the same importer's figures and estimating 
the landed cost and comparing it with the selling price in this 
country, the American manufacturer's prices are in every instance 
lower than the actual landed cost of these goods, and this" difference 
varies from 7 to 18 cents a square yard. 

On printed linoleums, which are a common, cheap class of goods, 
the duties ad valorem as figured up from the specific and ad valorem 
duty vary from 36 to 49 per cent, and the landed cost of the goods 
here exceeds the price at which the manufacturers sell the best quality 
by 7 and 8 cents a square yard, about the same difference on the 
second quality, and on the low grades the difference is so great that 
the importers can do practically little or no business in those goods. 

Coming to the best grades of linoleums, the inlaid linoleums, the 
duties vary from 52 per cent to 65 per cent j and the American manu- 
facturer is able to sell his goods at from 16 to 18 cents a square yard 
less than the importer Can land them for in this country. 
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We also suggest that cork carpets, which are classed in this para- 
graph with inlaid linoleums, should not be classed with them, because 
inlaid linoleums are an expensive, elaborate article, while cork car- 
pets are a plain and common article and should not be included in 
the same category with inlaid linoleums. The duties on these cork 
carpets under this compound system vary from 55 to 70 per cent ad 
valorem, and the one which is subjected to a duty of 70 per cent ad 
valorem when imported is not made in the United States at all, but 
on these goods which are made in the United States the selling prices 
of the American manufacturer are from 12 to 17 cents less than the 
landed cost of the imported article. The duties are almost prohib- 
itory. We ask that as to this paragraph the compound rates be' 
abolished and that a duty of 26 per cent be assessed on all the articles 
covered by this paragraph except inlaid linoleums, which we think 
should be subjected to a higher duty than the others and as to which 
we suggest 35 per cent. 

Mr. Dalzell. Under the present law linoleums which are named in 
the paragraph come in at the same duty as the others ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Dalzell. Although they have been held by the court not to be 
inlaid linoleums. 

Mr. Smith. Certain articles called " granite linoleums " and " oak- 
plank linoleums " were claimed by the domestic manufacturers to be 
really in fact inlaid linoleums. That question went to the courts and 
was determined adversely to the Government and in favor of the im- 
porter, and they were held to be plain linoleums, and under that rul- 
ing would come in as plain linoleums, which we respectfully insist is 
their proper classification. We do not think they are properly to be 
compared with inlaid linoleums, which are the finest grade of goods 
made in that line. 



FLAX FIRE HOSE. 

[Paragraphs 335.] 

STATEMENT OF B. A. LEVETT, 24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
RELATIVE TO FLAX YARNS AND FIRE HOSE. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

The Chairman. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Levett. I represent the Eureka Fire Hose Company, of New 
York : the Charles Niedner's Sons Company, Maiden, Mass. ; William 
and Charles Beck, Lawrence, Mass., and the Boston Woven Hose 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. These companies make woven flax 
hose — that is, the fire hose that is used throughout the country. 

The Chairman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Levbtt. The duty on flax hose under paragraph 335 is 20 cents 
a pound. The duty on the yarn from which it is made is 45 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 347, manufactures of flax not specially 
provided for. The yarn that is mainly used in the making of this 
hose is called a finished yarn. That is to say, a yarn that has been 
put through a process of boiling to remove the gum. It is not 
bleached. The bleaching would spoil it for the hose. In the making 
61818— scHED J— 09 8 
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of this fire hose they have to use a yarn which, when the water goes 
through the hose, will swell up and form a compact wall, so that the 
water can not get through. The lea is No. 19. In paragraph 331 
single yarns in the grays are provided for by an ad valorem rate of 
40 per cent, and in paragraph 330 threads, twines, or cords, made of 
flax yarn, are provided for at specific rates. The yarn we use in the 
manufacture of this hose is a twisted yarn, which is provided for in 
paragraph 330. The rate on that depends on the lea. With 19 lea 
the rate is three-fourths of a cent a pound additional to the 13 cents 
a pound. For that lea the specific rate is 23^ cents, which is 
equivalent to an ad valorem of something over 100 per cent. The hose 
made from this yarn pays a duty of 20 cents a pound. In other words, 
you take a pound of imported thread and you pay a duty of 23i cents. 
You put that pound into hose and that hose is protected by a duty of 
20 cents, which is 3 cents less than you pay on the yarn. We are not 
asking for any further protection on the hose. We are not asking for 
any more duty on the hose, if the yarn is kept at the same rate, but 
we would like to see a lower rate on the yarn for the purpose of re- 
ducing the cost of the hose, so the consumer would get it at a cheaper 
price. The rate, as I say, is 45 per cent. Prior to 1897 we imported 
the finished yarn. When the act of 1897 was passed the rate was put 
up so high that we had to import the single yarns and twist them 
here. We installed machinery. That is what has happened. You 
can ascertain from the difference in the importation of the yarn just 
what happened. In 1898 there were only 9,000 pounds oJ twisted 
yarn imported, while of the single yarn there were over 68,000 
pounds, and there were about 704,000 pounds imported in 1907. We 
employ the labor that twists the yarn and makes it into the thread 
that goes into the fire hose. 

Mr. Geiggs. You did that to avoid the higher duty on the yarn ? 

Mr. Levett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. What do you want now ? 

Mr. Levett. That the rate of 45 per cent be reduced. We want 
mainly to have that reduced. 

Mr. Geiggs. On the twisted yarn ? 

Mr. Levett. No, sir. We care nothing about the twisted yarn, be- 
cause we have the machinery that twists it. If some of the interests 
want that reduced, we do not care. 

Mr. Griggs. You want to reduce the duty on what you manufac- 
ture? 

Mr. Levett. We would prefer to have that remain as it is. 

Mr. Griggs. You want the duty to remain as it is ? 

Mr. Levett. It really does not make very much difference on the 
yarn. We pay a duty of 45 per cent, and we can do business. If it 
is put lower we would not do much more business, because there is 
very little of the finished hose imported, about 4,000 pounds, I be- 
lieve, last year, and that is due principally to the fact that they can 
not make such good hose on the other side. 

Mr. Geiggs. You can outtwist them? 

Mr. Levett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Why could you not, with the reduced duty, outprice 
them? 

Mr. Levett. The chances are we could. 

Mr. Griggs. I am glad to hear that. 
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Mr. Levett. There is this, however, about the hose we make, with 
the duty of 20 cents a pound on the imported article. If you take 
the labor cost here and abroad as the same thing, not allowing for the 
difference in labor cost, they can sell their hose here within about 
5 per cent or 6 per cent or 8 per cent, at the most, of the price it 
costs us to make it. 

Mr. Griggs. Then you do not want a duty of 20 per cent ? 

Mr. Levett. It is 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. Griggs. Then you can reduce the duty on the hose ? 

Mr. Levett. If you provide a decrease in proportion. That is, 
if you reduce the duty on the imported yarn, we are perfectly willing 
to have the duty on the hose reduced. 

Mr. Griggs. You are perfectly willing that the whole thing be 
put on the free list ? 

Mr. Levett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. That would give us all adequate fire protection at a 
cheaper rate? 

Mr. Levett. Yes, sir. I think there is another point perhaps in 
regard to putting fire hose on the free list. 

Mr. Griggs. I mean the protection from fire. 

Mr. Levett. So do I. There is a lot of hose, as you gentlemen all 
know, that bursts, and a great deal of the cheap hose would come 
in if there was no duty. If you continue the 20 cents a pound duty 
it will keep out the very cheap hose, and I think it ought to be kept 
out. As I said before, we do not care very much about that. 

Mr. Griggs. You could advertise that fact and let the people all 
know which was the good hose which would not break ? 

Mr. Levett. I think most of the fire departments know. This 
flax hose is pretty well sold in this country. 

We ask that the duty on the yarn be not increased. We would like 
to see it reduced. 

Mr. Gaines. Is this fire hose ? 

Mr. Levett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines. They use a different grade? 

Mr. Levett. You will find that a great deal of the hose they use 
is cotton hose. 

Mr. Dalzell,. What do you suggest instead of the 45 per cent ? 

Mr. Levett. I have not very much of a suggestion to make ; if it is 
put down to 35 or 25 per cent it would mean that the cost of the 
finished hose would be just that much less. I represent practically 
all of the companies. I want to say there is absolutely no combina- 
tion, and that they are in sharp competition with each other. 



OILCJLOTH AKD LINOLEUM. 

[Paragraph 337.] 

HENRY A. POTTER, OF NEW YORK CITY, ASKS A NEW CLASSI- 
FICATION FOR OILCLOTHS AND LINOLEUMS. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 
Mr. Potter. What I have to say is in reference to paragraph 337 
of Schedule J. We would respectfully submit that the rates in the 
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present law were fixed to compensate the American manufacturer 
of oilcloth and linoleums for the duties placed on the raw materials 
entering into their product, sueh as burlaps, linseed oil, varnishes, 
glue, clay, and the various pigments, and also for the difference in 
wages here and abroad. 

We are not disputing the right of the manufacturers of our raw 
materials to get such duties on their products as they are entitled 
to, but when these are fixed we want a compensating duty on our own 
product. Wages in the United States are over 100 per cent higher 
than in Europe. We submit that the steadily increasing imports of 
manufactured oilcloth and linoleums would show that the duties in 
the present law are not too high. The imports for the fiscal year 
of 1907 were 7,178,211 square yards, valued at $2,298,321.20, which 
amounts to about 20 per cent of the total sales in the United States. 

The two commercial widths of oilcloth and linoleum are 6 and 12 
feet. The act of 1897 intended to place 12-foot goods at the higher 
rate of duty, but this was defeated by the importer cutting the 
12-foot goods to 11 feet 11 inches, thus bringing them in under the 
lower rate. The importers appealed from the decision of the Board 
of General Appraisers as. to the definition of what are commercially 
known as " granite " and " blank " linoleums, the board holding that 
they were inlaids, but the courts held that these were goods not other- 
wise specified. The only change we ask in the present paragraph is in 
its phraseology, so as to correct the two matters mentioned above. We 
feel that the American manufacturers have been and are contributing 
more than their proportion of support to the United States Govern- 
ment. The total sales of oilcloth and linoleum in the United States 
are about $12,000,000. Burlaps are all made abroad, and, it is impos- 
sible to get any. accurate statistics from the Government as to the 
amount imported for our use, as the goods are grouped in the schedule 
with the various other materials which are imported for other pur- 
poses, but we estimate that the American manufacturers paid in du- 
ties in the fiscal year 1907 about $1,250,000 on burlap, and during the 
same year the Government received in duties from the importers of 
oilcloth and linoleum $1,256,163.50, or a total, of $2,506,163.50, which 
revenue is about 21 per cent of the total sales of the American manu- 
facturers. 

In view of the above we would ask that paragraph 337 be changed 
to read as follows: 

Oilcloth for floors, plain, stamped, or printed only, including linoleum, cortl- 
cene, and all other fabrics, or coverings for floors, made in part of oil, or any- 
similar product (except silk oilcloth), under seven feet In width, not specially 
provided for herein, 8 cents per square yard and 15 per centum ad valorem; 
seven feet and over in vi^idth, and all oilcloth or other fabrics or coverings for 
floors, made in part of oil, or any similar product, of whatever width, the 
composition of which forms designs or patterns, whether inlaid or otherwise, 
and whether known as inlaid, granite, plank linoleum, or by any other name, 
and cork carpet, 20 cents per square yard and 20 per centum ad valorem. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have made this statement from what knowl- 
edge I could get of the quantity of goods that are manufactured in 
this country and the part that are imported, and our claim is that 80 
per cent only is manufactured in the United States and not 90 per 
cent, as suggested by the former witness, and that the duty is not ex- 
cessive, as is shown hj the revenue derived from this product by the 
Government from the imports. We have to import all of our burlaps, 
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and all that we ask is compensating duties for the duties which you 
in your judgment place on these raw materials. 

The Chairman. It is claimed here that the duty per square yard, 
the specific duty, bears very heavily on the cheaper grade of goods. 
What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Potter. Why, the specific duty is the compensating duty on 
our raw materials. 

The Chairman. Is the raw material the same in all classes of 
goods ? 

Mr. Potter. Yes, sir; the main raw material is the same in all 
classes of goods; these burlaps, over 60 inches wide, which pay 45 
per cent. 

The Chairman. Then the difference of cost is wholly from the 
manufacture ? 

Mr. Potter. Wholly from the manufacture; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do they not use a better class of paints in the 
more expensive goods? 

Mr. Potter. No, sir. 

The Chairman. The material is all the same? 

Mr. Potter. The materials are all the same, the quality depending 
upon the thickness. 

The Chairman. If that is so, and the specific duty was fixed simply 
for compensation, for the duty upon raw materials, there would be 
some reason in it. 

Mr. Underwood. The witness who preceded you stated, as I under- 
stood him, that the duty upon these lower grades was prohibitive. 
Do you agree with him? 

Mr. Potter. The Treasury reports show that they are not prohibi- 
tive. 

Mr. Underwood. How much of them come in ? I believe you stated 
that taking all the grades together there is 20 per cent imported and 
80 per cent manufactured in this country ? 

Mr. Potter. He said 90 per cent and 10 per cent. I say 80 per 
cent and 20 per cent. 

Mr. Underwood. Does that apply to the lower grades ? 

Mr. Potter. That applies to all the goods that we make. 

Mr. Underwood. Our figures here do not differentiate between 
the lower grades and the higher grades? 

Mr. Potter. Yes; it does. You get an average on the goods that 
pay the low rate in the report of 1907, a unit value of 21 cents. That 
is cheap enough for anything. Those are cheap goods. 

Mr. Underwood. But what percentage of the lower grades comes 
in under that? 

Mr. Potter. Four million eight hundred and seventy-four thou- 
sand yards against 2,132,000 yards, the unit value of which was 54 
cents. 

Mr. Underwood. But of the 4,000,000 yards coming in, what per- 
centage is that? 

Mr. Potter. It is nearly 5,000,000 yards. It is 4,874,000 yards. 

Mr. Underwood. Those 5,000,000 yards, what percentage are they 
of the production of that grade of goods in this country ? 

Mr. Potter. Our total product in this country is about 36,000,000 
yards; but I will say that the production on that grade of goods 
would be in the neighborhood of 15,000,000 yards. 
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Mr. Underwood. Fifteen million yards? 

Mr. Potter. Or 20,000,000 yards. 

The Chairman. In that connection you tell me, do you, that the 
materials they make into oilcloth, linoleum, and so forth, stamped 
and painted, or printed, under 12 feet, come in at the same rate of 
duty as those over 12 feet in width? 

Mr. Potter. Will you please say that over again ? 

The Chairman. You tell me that the materials used for making 
these goods under 12 feet in width come in at the same rate of duty 
as the materials for making them over 12 feet in width ? 

Mr. Potter. I think the 12 feet does not apply to your question. 

The Chairman. Will you answer my question — whether it does or 
not; whether the goods under 12 feet have essentially the same ma- 
terial as those coming in under 12 feet ? 

Mr. Potter. The materials we use in making floor oilcloths or 
- linoleums are the same whatever the width is. 

The Chairman. Then why is it that on those under 12 feet you 
have a compensating duty of 8 cents and on those under 12 feet you 
have 20 cents a square yard ? 

Mr. Potter. Because the burlap that enters into the 12-foot goods 
is higher-priced goods than that in the other. 

The Chairman. Then it is not the same? 

Mr. Potter. It is the same material ; it is a burlap. 

The Chairman. Yes; but it is a better quality of goods? 

Mr. Potter. Yes ; it is a better quality of goods. 

The Chairman. It has a higher rate of duty, or a higher cost, or 
what? 

Mr. Potter. It has a higher cost. 

The Chairman. Do you get that burlap here ? 

Mr. Poii'ER. No, sir; we import it. 

The Chairman. You import your burlap? 

Mr. Potter. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is all I wanted to ask. 

Mr. Underwood. Now, I would like to ask you on that if the duty 
was removed entirely on burlaps and you had your raw material free, 
we could abolish the specific duty that is now charged against lin- 
oleum and oilcloth without affecting your business ? 

Mr. Potter. Not entirely. 

Mr. Underwood. Did I not understand you to say a moment ago 
that the specific duty here on the finished product represents the cost 
of the raw material ? 

Mr. Potter. Compensation for duty on our raw materials and bur- 
lap is not the only raw material we use. 

Mr. Underwood. What other raw materials do you use? 

Mr. Potter. Linseed oil at 20 cents a gallon. On every pigment 
we use there is a further 25 per cent ad valorem — all the clays and 
varnishes. 

Mr. Underwood. In order to give the committee that information, 
will you kindly detail to us the raw materials you get, and how much 
percentage of that goes into the finished product, as distinguished 
from jute? 

Mr. Potter. As distinguished from the jute? 

Mr. Underwood. Yes. 
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Mr. Potter. I understand your question. If you take on these 

foods that the unit of value is 22 cents — for instance, take your 
urlap at 6 cents, your other materials will cost you 10 cents. 

Mr. Underwood. The burlap would be 6 cents of the amount of 
your raw material? 

Mr. Potter. Well, against 22 — that is. against 22. 

Mr. Underwood. The total amount 

Mr. Potter. I am basing this on a piece of goods which cost 22 
cents. 

Mr. Underwood. Yes, but the amount of raw material would 
be- 



Mr. Potter. Sixteen cents. 

Mr. Underwood. That goes in there? 

Mr. Potter. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. And 6 cents of that would be 

Mr. Potter. The labor and expenses. 

Mr. Underwood. Six cents would be the labor and expenses? 

Mr. Potter. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. But how much of that raw material is the jute? 

Mr. Potter. This is out of the 16. 

Mr. Underwood. So that if jute was put on the free list a reduc- 
tion of the specific duty to that extent could be made without injur- 
ing your business? 

Mr. Potter. Yes ; 3 cents a yard, or in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Underwood. That would enable you to sell this to the consumer 
at a considerably less cost, would it not ? 

Mr. Potter. If we saw fit to ; yes, sir. 

Ml. Underwood. Have you all got a trust in your business? 

Mr. Potter. No, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Would not competition drive you to it? 

Mr. Potter. It probably would. There is no trust among the 
American manufacturers in any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. Underwood. That is all. 

Mr. Randell. It would cut out competition from abroad, how- 
ever, would it not? 

Mr. Potter. I do not think so. 

Mr. Randell. They could compete with you from foreign coun- 
tries ? 

Mr. Potter. I think so, on some lines of goods. 

Mr. Randell. On foreign goods? 

Mr. Potter. Oh, in the foreign market? We are entirely shut 
out on the foreign market with that duty. 

Mr. Randell. But the foreign manufacturers could compete with 
you here? 

Mr. Potter. I should think they would. 

Mr. Randell. You say on certain lines of goods. 

Mr. Potter. They would. 

Mr. Randell. They would be the more costly? 

Mr. Potter. Yes. 

Mr. Randell. As a matter of fact, those are the only kinds that 
are imported — the more costly? 

Mr. Potter. No, sir. 

Mr. Randell. Is not that the fact? 
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Mr. Potter. No, sir; that is not the fact. 

Mr. Randell. Do you know of any of the cheaper kinds being im- 
ported in the last year or two ? 

Mr. Potter. Here are nearly 5,000,000 yards that average 21 cents. 

Mr. Randell. Where is that from? 

Mr. Potter. They come from England and Germany, principally. 

Mr. Randell. What per cent of that is the trade in this country ? 

Mr. Potter. I say that we manufacture in this country, as near as 
I can get at it, about 36,000,000 yards. 

Mr. Randell. But you claim that the market is now about 80 to 
90 per cent controlled ? 

Mr. Potter. Eighty per cent. 

Mr. Randell. Eighty per cent? 

Mr. Potter. Yes. 

Mr. Randell. And you control it? 

Mr. Potter. Yes. 

Mr. Randell. And that is practically on the goods of lower price ? 

Mr. Potter. Yes. 

Mr. Randell. And they are the goods most universally sold ? 

Mr. Potter. Yes. 

Mr. Randell. So that the tax is harder on the man of moderate 
means and the poor man than it is on the richer ? 

Mr. Potter. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Randell. It is on the quality of goods he uses, is it not? 

Mr. Potter. Yes. 

Mr. Randell. Is this business in such a condition that if the tariff 
was taken off your raw material, and on the finished product as well, 
you could still run ? 

Mr. Potter. No. 

Mr. Randell. You would have to close out, then? 

Mr. Potter. Yes. 

Mr. Randell. Do you mean that the making of linoleum would 
close out in this country if it were not for the tax? 

Mr. Potter. Yes. 

Mr. Randell. I am asking you that for information. 

Mr. Potter. Yes; I believe it would, on account of the difference 
in labor. 

Mr. Randell. It would just close out ? 

Mr. Potter. We probably would struggle. 

Mr. Randell. I asked you if you thought it would close out ? 

Mr. Potter. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. Randell. What is your opinion about it? 

Mr. Potter. That we could not make any money. 

Mr. Randell. Do you think it would stop business in this country ? 

Mr. Potter. It would stop it largely. 

Mr. Randell. What per cent? 

Mr. Potter. I do not know. 

Mr. Randell. In your opinion, what per cent would it stop it? 

Mr. Potter. Why, I never thought of it. 
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STATEMENT OF J. CRAWFORD LYON, OF BALTIMORE, MD., WHO 
CLAIMS THAT THE PRESENT DUTIES PRACTICALLY EXCLUDE 
CERTAIN GRADES OF OILCLOTH AND LINOLEUM. 

Satdedat, December 19, 1908. 

(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. You reside in Baltimore, Md. ? 

Mr. Lton. Baltimore, Md. 

The Chairman. And you appeal^ on the subject of linoleum? 

Mr. Lyon. On the subject of oilcloth and linoleum. 

The Chairman. About how much time do you want ? 

Mr. Lyon. I suppose twenty minutes will do. 

The Chairman. Thirty minutes? 

Mr. Dalzell. He said twenty minutes. 

Mr. Lyon. I would prefer thirty minutes. I think I will interest 
you sufficiently so that you will give me thirty minutes. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the paragraph you want t® talk about ? 

Mr. Lyon. Paragraph 337. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I appear before you to point out the apparently over- 
looked and obscured effect of the application of paragraph 337, 
Schedule J, on the subject of oilcloth and linoleum, including cork 
carpet and inlaid linoleum. As it now exists in the phraseology, if 
under 12 feet wide it bears a specific duty of 8 cents a square yard 
and 15 cents ad valorem ; 12 feet and over, 20 cents a square yard and 
20 per cent ad valorem ; inlaid linoleum, 20 cents and 20 per cent ad 
valorem ; linoleum of more than one color penetrating the surface, 20 
cents and 20 per cent ad valorem. Likewise, I would point out the 
effect if made to conform to the desires of manufacturers for whom 
on the 30th of November Mr. H. A. Potter, of Philadelphia, spoke 
before you and whose utterances as they appear in the record of hear- 
ings of that date, are easily shown to be contradictions of his own 
pjblic statements two weeks specifically, and for many months gen- 
erally, before his talk to you. Oilcloth is a coated and painted cloth 
of cotton or of jute, which is of low first cost, in all widths, with or 
without a printed figure, and on a varnished surface. The cotton 
cloths used are produced in this country in all needed widths, and are 
cheaper here than abroad, the great bulk of the millions of yards 
coated and printed being so-called muslin or sheeting 44 to 48 inches 
square, costing from 4 cents to 5 cents per square yard, as cotton 
fluctuates. 

The. jute cloths used are plain woven fabrics, known as " burlaps," 
weighing from 8 ounces to 10 ounces per square yard, counting 12 
threads more or less each way per inch, in widths of from 60 to 150 
inches, and costing in the primary markets of Dundee and Calcutta 
from 4 to 5^ cents per square yard, the narrowest being about 1 cent 
per square yard cheaper than the widest of the same weight and count. 
Current market quotations now or heretofore fix this fact. The ex- 
isting duty on burlaps over 60 inches wide is 45 per cent ad valorem. 
Thus, domestic makers of floor oilcloths and linoleum are taxed on 
an average of 2 cents per square yard on their jute foundation cloth. 
It can be shown that this is the extent of their contribution to the 
duties collected on raw materials they use, as the remainder are 
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either duty free or originate in this country, and are cheaper here than 
abroad, foreign makers using them. Consul J. C. McCunn, of Glas- 
gow, states in his report on the subject that oilcloth and linoleum 
makers in Scotland use ocher chiefly obtained from America. Rosin 
is obtained from the United States, and linseed oil is procured from 
Russia, India, the United States, and Argentina. 

It is quite clear this committee in 1897 overlooked the fact that 
the importation of several grades and descriptions of oilcloth would 
be prohibited by the tax then and now imposed, and this prohibi- 
tion has applied to five separate descriptions, used throughout the 
world, and in this country more than in any other, and of which, by 
the census of 1905, there was produced in this country nearly 75,000,- 
000 square yards, valued at more than $9,000,000. I have here the 
two extremes [exhibiting samples]. The cloth in my left hand is 
the production of Messrs. Thomas Potter, Sons & Co., of Philadelphia. 
It weighs two-thirds of a pound per square yard. Its value is 8, to 
9 cents per square yard. The duty provided for it is 8 cents per 
square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem. Consequently it has been 
prohibited, so far as importation of it is concerned, and the price at 
which they sell it is quite discretionary with themselves, and those 
like themselves engaged in making it. In the other hand I hold 
a piece produced by the Nairn Linoleum Company, of which Mr. 
George McNairn is the managing director. It weighs twenty times 
the weight of the piece in my left hand, and it sells for ten times 
the price of the piece in my left hand, and yet the duty is only 8 
cents per square yard and an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent. 

Mr. Dalzell. What are you advocating, an ad valorem duty or a 
reduction of the duty or raising it? 

Mr. Lyon. When I have finished you will find my suggestion, if I 
may be permitted to make one, is to abolish the specific duty, to abol- 
ish that penalty which has been put upon certain widths. No tariff 
ever heretofore provided that there should be a higher duty on cloth 
12 feet wide than on cloth less than 12 feet wide. There was pro- 
duced, according to the census of 1905, of floor oilcloth over 21,000,000 
square yards, valued at three and a half million dollars, at an average 
price per square yard of 16f cents, with a duty on that under 12 feet 
of 65 per cent ad valorem and over 12 feet of 145 per cent ad valorem. 
Of enameled oilcloth 11,000,000 square yards were produced, at a 
value of $1,500,000, at an average price of 13^ cents, with an ad va- 
lorem duty of 75 per cent. There is no indication in the proposed 
change in paragraph 337, as printed, that your committee intend to 
alter this condition by removing the specific tax and the monstrous 
penalty imposed on widths 12 feet and over, although no tariff act 
prior to 1897 penalized the width of these goods. Demands of makers 
in this country have grown by what they have been fed on, and having 
overcome all opposition and secured in 1897 the granting of their 
demands, including the novelty of a penalty on widths 12 feet and 
over, they now ask that the penalty be applied to 7 feet and over. 
The effect of 20 cents per square yard and 20 per cent on a floor oil- 
cloth lOJ or 7| feet wide, valued at 15 cents per square yard, includ- 
ing 7 cents per square yard for the jute foundation, exceeds a tax of 
150 per cent. Although oilcloths for floors are the only kind of oil- 
cloths now produced in this country exceeding 7 feet in width, it 
may be found desirable or necessary to produce wide table oilcloth 
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and enameled cloth for special purposes, such as curtains or tents for 
trees, to supply the coming demand Mr. Potter himself speaks of in 
his advertisements in the trade papers, February, 1908, as follows : 

Probably tUe most novel use to which these goods have ever been put is as 
material for tent-like covers for fruit trees, to protect them from damage by 
frost. These tree tents are used in experiments to destroy " scale." After 
covering the affected tree, germ-destroying chemicals were burned beneath it, 
the enamel (paint) covering effectually confining the germicide gases. 

Now, fancy the effect of the tax which Mr. Potter, speaking for 
manufacturers, asks on widths of oilcloth exceeding 7 feet, that is 
20 cents a square yard and 20 per cent, with the cloth used for tables 
and for tree curtains or tents costing about 8 cents per square 
yard to produce, and the productive capacity of the works in this 
country producing painted, printed, or varnished cotton cloth equal 
to and able to supply the demands of the world. On this point I 
refer you to Commercial America, of June, 1908, published by the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, as follows : 

American factories are able to produce all kinds of linoleum and oilcloth to 
compete in foreign markets with those of British make. 

In this journal, Commercial America, Potter Sons & Co., G. W. 
Blabon Company, both of Philadelphia; The Nairn Company, of 
Newark, N. J.; and the Standard Oilcloth Company advertise and 
seek in this way buyers in foreign countries for their products. Of 
the Standard Oilcloth Company, operating five works exclusively 
in converting cotton cloth into oilcloth, located one each in New 
Jersey, New York, and Illinois, and two in Ohio, Moody's Manual 
of Industrial Shares states : 

Standard Oilcloth Company. Incorporated May 2, 1907, in New Jersey, and 
succeeded to the assets and property of the Standard Table Oilcloth Company, 
which was formed in 1901 to consolidate the leading manufacturers of light- 
weight oilcloth (cotton-back oilcloth) in the United States. The company has a 
productive capacity of nearly twice the amount of light-weight oilcloth (cotton- 
back oilcloth) consumed in the United States. Capital stock, $6,000,000; 6 per 
cent preferred, $3,000,000 ; common, $3,000,000 ; par value of shares $100. Pre- 
ferred stock is cumulative. 

Manufacturers' requirements, as set forth by Mr. Potter, call for 20 
cents per square and 20 per cent ad valorem on widths of 7 feet wide 
and over, applicable to oilcloths for floors, plain, stamped, or printed, 
including linoleum, corticene, and all oilcloth or other fabrics or cov- 
erings for floors made in part of oil. 

This proposition works out a legislative profit for makers in this 
country of more than 250 per cent on the cost of production of table 
oilcloth and enameled cloth 7 feet and over in width, which, 
though not made now, may be, as required, without difficulty; and 
oil opaque or semiopaque window-shade cloth, now produced 8 feet 
wide by coating and painting cotton cloth, valued at about 10 cents 
per square yard in its finished state, would be taxed 220 per cent ad 
valorem under the artful provision covering all oilcloth or other 
fabrics made in part of oil. 

Mr. LoNGwoRTH. What business are you in ? 

Mr. Lyon. I am a merchant. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Are you an importer of oilcloth or linoleum ? 

Mr. Lyon. And an exporter ; both ways. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Do you manufacture it? 
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Mr. Lyon. No, sir ; but I have made it my business to know how it 
was done, and I appeared before the committee in 1890, 1894, and 
189T ; and on the 30th of last month a hearing was given, in which 
Mr. Potter appeared for the manufacturers and Mr. Smith, a lawyer 
of New York, appeared for three or four New York importers, but I 
did not have my name on the list and was not called, so that I sought 
the finest opportunity I could to come before you and state my side of 
the cKSe. 

Should this request for a penalty on widths 7 feet wide and over be 
withdrawn, the tax of 8 cents per square yard and 15 per cent ad 
valorem is still a prohibitive tax on floor oilcloth, table oilcloth, and 
enameled oilcloth, shelf and wall oilcloth, and all cloth of cotton or 
jute converted into oilcloth by whatever name known, of which, as I 
have said, the census of 1905 states about 75,000,000 square yards were 
produced in this country, valued at $9,201,548, averaging a value of 
12^ cents per square yard. With the large additions to capital and 
capacity, widely and well known to have been applied to the produc- 
tion of these goods since 1905, a far greater volume and value were 
produced in the three years since, though no statistics are available. 
Indeed no statistics are needed beyond quoting Mr. Potter himself on 
the subject. He said: 

In face of tlie traditional excellence of British linoleums and oilcloths Potter 
goods have a steady and growing market in England and her dependencies, the 
shipments including all items of the Potter line. The demand for carriage 
goods particularly is interesting, in view of the exacting requirements of British 
carriage makers. The success of the Potter organization in building up an 
export trade and the service that trade did in keeping the Potter wheels turning 
during the recent depression lends point to Blaine's paraphrase of Washington's 
famous saying, " In time of prosperity prepare for depression." 

We now come to linoleum. 

Mr. Randell. Where was that quotation from? 
Mr. Lyon. I am simply repeating the published letter of Thomas 
Potter Sons & Co. to the trade. He says : 

The success of the Potter organization in building up an export trade and the 
service that trade did in keeping the Potter wheels turning during the recent 
depression lends point to Blaine's paraphrase of Washington's famous saying, 
" In time of prosperity prepare for depression." 

By that I suppose he means " In time of peace prepare for war." 
We now come to linoleum, including cork carpet, granite plank, and 
inlaid linoleum. This class of floor covering is produced in this coun- 
try by the following firms and corporations: 



Name. 


Location. 


Began. 


Capital. 


Credit. 


Operated by- 


American Linoleum Co. 
Blabon Co 


Staten Island, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa . . . 

Newark, N. J 

Philadelphia, Fa... 

Trenton, N.J 

Camden, N. J 


1875 
1887 
1888 
1891 
1898 
1899 
1903 
1908 


8600,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 


Highest .. 

Unlimited 

...do 

...do 

Highest .. 

Unlimited 


Wild & Co. 










Trenton Co 


Cook's, Trenton, N. J. 




Chicago Linoleum Go. . . 
Armstrong Cork Co 


Euston's, Chicago. 

A. Cork Co., Pittsiburg. 


Lancaster, Pa 


i,66o,66b 


Unlimited 



The census of 1905 returns in Table 4 the production as follows 

The Chairman. Your twenty minutes has expired. How much 

more have you got of this? 

Mr. Lyon. I hope I have interested you enough to induce you to 

extend the time. 
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The Chairman. Well, proceed. 

Mr. Lyon. These figures are as follows: 





Square 
yards. 


Value. - 


Average 

value per 

square 

yard. 




14, 765, 284 
2,120,178 


$4, 223, 992 
1, 104, 808 


Cents. 
28| 
62 








Total 


16,891,462 
3, 608, 865 


5, 328, SOD 

1,220,372 




The imports for 1905 (see census table No. 6, all kinds included).. 







It is widely and well known that since 1905 several producers have 
enormously increased their production, though particulars are not 
available. As an example of what began in 1905 and has continued 
since, we submit that the Nairn Linoleum Company, of Newark, N. J., 
increased their share capital by resolution of October 27, 1905, 
$1,000,000, and filed the certificate of increase on December 11, 1906, 
thereby raising the capital represented by grounds, buildings, ma- 
chinery, and so forth, from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, and this increase 
has been reflected in their production since 1905. The Blabon Com- 
pany have published in the carpet-trade papers, over their name, 
during the past year the following : 

No development or improvement in manufacturing methods or machinery hns 
been overlooked in our great plant. From our advent as producers of lindlemu 
this department of our business has grown with a rapidity which can only be 
attributed to the recognition by the trade of the superior quality produced at 
our mill. Owing to the fact that we oxidize our own linseed oil, and have direct 
control over practically all the ingredients entering into the processes employed 
in the production of linoleums, we possess peculiarly favorable facilities for 
accomplishing results. 

The ascendancy of Arnerican manufacture is typified in linoleum as in the 
great majority of this country's products. The ingredients used in Blabon's 
linoleum are the kinds employed in the highest standard, reputable makes, 
either foreign or domestic. Our financial resources and skill in purchasing de- 
partment command the utmost excellence in materials and best service from 
those who supply them. In one feature we hold an almost exclusive position. 
We crush the seed in our own works to produce the linseed oil used in all our 
goods. 

The Potter Company, over their own name in carpet-trade papers, 
have published since 1905 numerous announcements of increased 
production, a sort of continuous performance, of which we submit the 
following : 

November, 190Y : The Potter Company has fortified itself against all emer- 
gencies by increasing its manufacturing facilities fully one-third. The sig- 
nificance of this is apparent to those who are familiar with the enormous 
output of the Potter mill. 

February, 1908 : It was not until the year 1S92 that a successful high-speed 
printing machine for the printing of oilcloths and linoleums was built, and 
this was installed at the Potter plant. Since that time the Potter Company 
has built another machine of the same type, and these two are to-day the only 
high-speed machines of the kind in the world. This machine has a range of 
from 3 to 9 colors, working on an area of about 120 square yards at one time. 
In the old-fashioned way of hand printing two men working together can print 
about 150 square yards a day. In the Potter plant each machine produces 
approximately 8,000 square yards daily, doing the work of over 100 men. 

August, 1908 : An interesting side light on the linoleum industry has been 
brought out by some figures published by the United States Census Office con- 
cerning the production of linseed oil. Something like $30,000,000 worth of 
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linseed oil is made annually it appears, and_ out of this tbe Potter Company 
takes more than any other single consumer — rnore than even the paint manufac- 
turers doing a national business. 

September, 1908: Enamel goods of the Potter brands are the subject of 
numerous inquiries from carriage and automobile makers in various parts of 
the country and abroad. A larger consignment than usual was shipped to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, a few weeks ago. The bulk of Cuban orders reflects 
the settled condition of affairs in that Island, which for years has been a good 
customer for Potter goods. Mexico, too, has been represented by orders aggre- 
gating a large yardage, especially of floor oilcloths. 

The Chairman. Have you got halfway through with what you 
are reading there? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes ; I am nearly through. I will not tax your patience 
much longer. 

The Chairman. I was going to suggest that you print the rest of 
it in the record. 

Mr. Lyon. There is one point I wish specially to bring to your 
attention, a statement which Mr. Potter made in the press two weeks 
before he appeared here, a statement that is practically contradictory 
of what he said here. 

The Chairman. It is impossible for the committee to follow you 
in your rapid reading of it, and it will save our time and yours if 
you will simply print it in the record and not read it. 

Mr. Lyon. I have only two pages more. 

The Chairman. All right; go ahead; persist in it. 

Mr. Lyon (reading) : 

October, 1908 : The demand for Potter goods in Mexico, Panama, Australia, 
and India this season far exceeds that of any previous year. The constantly 
increasing demand for Potter cork carpets has caused a slight congestion. Ad- 
ditional equipment is now overcoming it. 

July, 1908: To-day the reserve stock is going out by train loads, and every 
man and every machine is worked to the limit. A third inlaid machine has 
lately been Installed in the Potter mills, increasing the capacity by one-half. 
Yet all three machines are pushed to their capacity to supply Potter inlaids. 
In granites, the Potter initiative has multiplied the output tenfold by putting 
in a machine that does in one day what hand labor took two weeks to perform. 
This successful application of machinery to the making of granites marks a 
new departure. 

November, 1908 : Given a product that justifies its reputation, American 
goods find a market in any part of the world. In face of the traditional ex- 
cellence of British linoleums and oilcloths. Potter goods have a steady and 
growing market in England and her dependencies, the shipments including all 
items of the Potter line. The success of the Potter organization in building up 
an export trade kept the Potter wheels turning during the recent depression. 

Mr. Chairman, a reasonable reflection on the admitted enormous 
increase of production in this country since 1905 of linoleum, in- 
cluding cork carpet, granite linoleum, and inlaid linoleum, by the six 
producers using the most ingenious labor-saving devices should con- 
vince you that no matter how much the imports of these goods have 
increased since 1905 they are in fact but a fraction of the consump- 
tion which has grown, because the people want the goods in the fur- 
nishing of their homes, libraries, churches, business and other public 
places. Mr. Potter stated that the specific duty is needed as a com- 
pensation duty for higher cost of materials, and he could not go on 
without it. I have shown you this is false, as the only imported in- 
gredient on which a duty is paid which is used in the production of 
linoleum, including cork carpet and inlaid linoleum, is the 8 ounces 
to 10 ounces of jute cloth or burlap, and that this is bought in the 
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primary markets of Dundee, Scotland, and Calcutta, India, from 4 
cents to 5^ cents per square yard, according to texture, the widest 
cloth, 150 inches, being sold for abojt 1 cent per square yard more 
than the narrowest used of the same count and weight, and the duty 
will not average more than 2 cents per square yard on this founda- 
tion cloth, of all weights and widths, consumed. 

I am able to show you that the method of production and material 
used are the same in the lowest priced as in the highest priced lino- 
leum; that thickness governed by the distance between compressing 
rollers fixes the quality and value. I am prepared to submit to you 
samples of linoleum weighing 2 pounds per square yard now taxed 
specifically the same as linoleum weighing 13J pounds per square 
yard. Hence, by weight, the cheapest bears a burden nearly seven 
times greater than the dearest, used by the rich. I will also submit, 
if you will allow me, that form of linoleum called " cork carpet," 
composed of the same material in all respects as linoleum that is not 
designated "cork carpet," differing from it only in the grinding of 
the cork and proportion of binding oil. The weight per square yard 
is as low as 2| pounds in the cheapest and more than three times that 
weight in the best, thickest, and highest priced. Hence the low- 
priced, light-weight cloth is not imported, because the duty of 20 
cents per square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem prohibits it, 
and the effect of this duty bears with three times the severity on the 
least weight and price compared with the greatest. Consul McCunn, 
of Glasgow, reported, and his letter is to be found in Consular and 
Trade Reports, October, 1908, as follows : 

Cork carpet Is exactly the same mixture as linoleum, but the cork for this 
material is not ground so finely, and consequently gives a more spongy effect 
to the completedl article. 

Mr. Chairman, it is for you and the committee to decide if the in- 
justice of taxing cork carpet at a rate differing from and higher than 
the rate imposed on linoleum is to continue. 

I now come to granite linoleum. This is an article made as cheaply 
as plain linoleum, of one color throughout. The prepared material 
is variegated, and is thrown upon and fixed to the foundation cloth 
just as though it were of one color, and its value depends on its thick- 
ness and weight per square yard just as the value of plain one-color 
linoleum is graded, and there is not the slightest "justification for 
taxing it at a rate higher than that imposed on linoleum variegated 
in color by printing on its surface. 

In conclusion, I call your attention to inlaid linoleum. This is an 
article entirely different in construction from linoleum, plain, printed, 
or granite. The materials used are cork flour, wood flour, clays, and 
ochers, otherwise called " pigment," variously colored, combined as a 
cement by the use of a binding substance. The patterns are produced 
in two ways and the colors go through to the foundation cloth, which 
is the same 8-ounce to 10-ounce burlap spoken of already. 

The Chaieman. Having read three more pages since you said that 
was the last of it, you may print the rest. 

Mr. Lyon. This is all. 

The Chairman. Well, you print that. 

Mr. Underwood. I want to ask Mr. Lyon some questions. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Alabama desires to ask a 
question. 
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Mr. Underwood. What is the amount of consumption of linoleum 
in the American market? 

Mr. Lton. The statistics available can not be brought forward out- 
side of 190'5. 

Mr. Underwood. What were they then? 

Mr. Lyon. In 1905 ? You speak of linoleum or oilcloth ? 

Mr. Underwood. I am going to ask you for them separately, if you 
have it that way. 

Mr. Lton. Yes, sir ; I have it separately. 

Mr. Underwood. Then please give it separately. 

Mr. Lyon. The production of linoleum, including cork carpet, in 
the census of 1905 is 14,765,000 square yards, valued at $4,223,000. 

Mr. Underwood. What was it of oilcloth ? 

Mr. Lyon. That linoleum was of an average price per square yard, 
as produced in the United States, of 28f cents. It is proposed on 
that, Mr. Chairman, to 

The Chairman. We have the statistics all here which the gentle- 
man is calling for. 

Mr. Underwood. What percentage of linoleum is imported into 
this country in proportion to the consumption ? 

Mr. Lyon. I have only given you linoleum, including cork carpet, 
and there is to be added to that inlaid linoleum. As I understand, 
you want the quantity of linoleum produced in the United States and 
the quantity imported into the United States for the year 1905 ? 

Mr. Underwood. Yes. 

Mr. Lyon. You have only put down one item. Now, will you take 
the other, or do you not want that ? 

Mr. Underwood. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Lyon. The quantity of linoleum, including cork carpet, pro- 
duced in 1905 was 14,765,000 square yards, valued at $4,223,000, at 
an average value per square yard of 28f cents. The quantity of inlaid 
linoleum was 7,126,000, valued at $1,104,000, and the average value 
of that is 52 cents per square yard. That was the product in the 
United States in 1905, as reported by the census. 

The imports for 1905, according to table 5, consisting of all kinds 
and descriptions, were 3,508,000 square yards; valued at $1,220,000. 

Mr. Underwood. That makes about 25 per cent that was imported ? 

Mr. Lton. No; about 20 per cent. But then there was produced 
in addition to that 75,000,000 square yards of oilcloth of all kinds 
and descriptions, valued at $9,000,000, and there were 91,000,000 
square yards produced in the United States, valued at $14,000,000.' 

Mr. Underwood. That is oilcloth? 

Mr. Lyon. Oilcloth and linoleum of every kind. My contention 
is that paragraph 337 should be reconstructed entirely, so that the tax 
bears with some degree of equality on all consumers, and that the man 
who uses this high-priced stuff and pays the 25 per cent duty on 
it 

Mr. Underwood. If I understand you right, now, on the cheaper 
oilcloth the duty is practically prohibitive? 

Mr. Lyon. It is; not practically, but actually. 

Mr. Underwood. While on the high-grade goods there is a mod- 
erate tax? 

Mr. Lyon. On the one grade we have 8 cents a square yard and 
15 per cent ad valorem and the value is 8 cents, while on the other 
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the value of which is 85 cents, it is 20 cents a square yard and 20 per 
cent ad valorem. On this quality, the value of which is 8 cents per 
sc[uare yard, the specific duty is the same, 100 per cent, and in addi- 
tion to that there is 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Underwood. Then, if I understand you, your contention is that 
the duty is not adjusted according to the ordinary tenets in levying 
a tax? 

Mr. Lton. Yes; I think 

Mr. Underwood. Will you let me ask my question and then answer 
it? You have got the heavy tax on the cheap commodity that is 
used by the masses and the low tax on the high-priced article that is 
a luxury? 

Mr. Lton. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. And for that reason you think the schedule should 
be readjusted ? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. That is all I wanted to ask. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Lyon. I am very much obliged to you for your indulgence. 

The Chairman. What is that ? 

Mr. Lyon. I say I am very much obliged to you for your indul- 
gence, and I want to say that I was very glad to hear of a remark 
that you made, that you were approaching the revision of the tariff 
with an open mind, and that you had formed and expressed no con- 
viction as to what you thought should be done. 

The Chairman. We have given you nearly twice as much time as 
you asked for. You may print anything else that you have there in 
your paper. 

Mr. Lton. Thank you. 



STJPPIEMENTAI BRIEF FILED BY W. WICKHAM SMITH, NEW 
YORK CITY, FOR IMPORTERS OF OILCLOTHS. 

New York City, December 10, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: On Monday, November 30, 1908, I had the honor of 
presenting some suggestions to the committee as to the duty upon 
oUcloths, linoleum, and cork carpets. I appeared for the importers 
of these articles at the port of New York. 

Immediately after I had been heard by the committee, one of the 
leading manufacturers, Mr. Henry A. Potter, of New York City, 
made some suggestions on behalf of the American manufacturers. 
In view of his statements I beg leave to submit a supplemental brief 
on this subject. 

Mr. Potter suggested two important changes in the existing law, 
namely: 

First. That the dividing line as to width between the oilcloths and 
linoleums which should pay 8 cents a square yard and 15 per cent ad 
valorem, and those which should pay 20 cents per square yard and 
20 per cent ad valorem should be 7 feet instead of 12 feet. 
61318— scHED J— 09 9 
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Second. That all oilclotlis, or other floor coverings, the composi- 
tion of which forms designs or patterns, whether inlaid or otherwise, 
and whether known as inlaid granite, plank linoleum, or cork carpet, 
or by any other name, should pay 20 cents per square yard and 20 
per cent ad valorem. 

The suggestion of the manufacturer as to width is most unreason- 
able. Even the existing law on this question of width is unreasonable, 
and the reason why a most vigorous protest was not made against it 
at the time it was enacted was because the making of wider linoleum 
was a comparatively infant industry in this country in 1897, and 
although the difference in rate was regarded as excessive the importers, 
for the reason given, did not see fit to contest the manufacturers' posi- 
tion. To renew the suggestion at the present time, however, and to 
suggest changing the dividing line from 12 to 7 feet is a policy which 
can not be defended. As we have already shown, the manufacturers 
control 90 per cent of the business (Mr. Potter admits they have 80 
per cent), and they have the whole market on cheap grades of oilcloth 
used by the poorer classes, for the present duty is prohibitory. Every 
manufacturer of oilcloth and linoleum in this country is now equipped 
with machinery to make goods wider than 6 feet. The difference in 
cost in making the wider goods is only about 2 or 2^ cents a square 
yard, because they have to use the wider burlaps which cost the extra 
amount of 2 to 2^ cents a square yard. The proportionate expense of 
labor is less on the 12-foot goods than on the 6-foot goods, as it is more 
economical at the factories to turn out one roll 12 feet wide than two 
rolls 6 feet wide. It means less handling, less packing, and less every- 
thing. To cover this increased cost of 2 j cents the manufacturers are 
asking for a difference of 12 cents a square yard and 5 per cent ad valo- 
rem. If the duty on burlaps should be reduced, or burlaps should be 
put on the free list, the duty on these articles should be proportion- 
ately reduced. 

It should be further noted that the very heavy proposed increase 
on linoleum over 7 feet wide will not merely injure the business of 
dealing in wide linoleum, but will also very seriously cripple the busi- 
ness of dealing in linoleum less than 7 feet in width. The goods are 
produced in the same quality and pattern and are used together. 
Dealers buy both widths, as it is sometimes economical to use a piece 
of wide width and a piece of narrow width together instead of having 
to cut into two pieces of the wide width. A manufacturer making 
only 6-foot wide ^oods is unable to compete successfully with the 
manufacturer making both widths. As the large trade, particularly 
in the Western States, is done in carload lots, the manufacturer who 
can supply both widths gets the business. If the importers are com- 
pelled to pay the duty of 20 cents a square yard and 20 per cent ad 
valorem on all oilcloths and linoleums 7 feet wide and over, it means 
that they will not only be absolutely effectively barred from importing 
a yard of oilcloth or linoleum wider than 6 feet, but being unable to 
supply those widths they will lose a large proportion of their business 
on the 6-foot goods. Experience has shown that it is impossible to 
sell any considerable quantity of 6-foot wide plain or printed lin- 
oleums over a large section of the United States where wide goods are 
in demand, unless the seller can also supply 6-foot wide goods, for the 
reason that the trade must have similar patterns of printed, or colors 
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of plain, linoleum of both widths to lay side by side in rooms of large 
dimensions. The 12-foot wide linoleums are becoming so universally 
used with, or instead of, the 6-foot wide goods, that no importer 
could interest the lai-ger handlers of these goods in any of his quali- 
ties unless he was able to offer 12-foot wide goods. The adoption by 
Congress of the language propesd by the manufacturers, as repre- 
sented by j\lr. Potter, would tnerefore deal a crushing blow to the 
importing industry, which, as has been already shown, now consti- 
tutes about 10 per cent as the importers allege, or 20 per cent as the 
manufacturers concede, of the entire business of the country. 

Equally unreasonable is the suggestion that figured linoleums, 
such as granites and oak planks, should be subjected to the high 
duties laid on inlaid Knoleums. The courts have held both in Boston 
and New York that these goods belong in the class with plain hno- 
leums and not in the class with inlaid linoleums. In the litigations 
it was shown that it cost more to make inlaid linoleum than to make 
plain Hnoleum, but that it does not cost any more to make granite 
and oak-plank linoleums than it does to make the plain goods. That 
this evidence was true is indicated by the fact (which can not be 
denied) that the domestic manufacturers sell these goods at the same 
price as the plain linoleums of the same thickness. Inlaid hnoleums 
are made on very costly and intricate machinery, which is not used 
for the manufacture of granite and oak-plank linoleums. The 
manufacturers need no protection on granite and oak-plank lino- 
leums greater than that wnich they have on plain linoleums, and their 
asking for it is simply an effort to bar out these imported articles, 
absolutely control the output, increase the prices, and thus at one 
and the same time diminish the revenues of the Government and add 
an increased burden on the consumer. 

One of the unreasonable concessions which the manufacturers 
obtained in 1897, and which they now ask to have renewed, is the 
imposition of the higher duty on cork carpets. Cork carpet is noth- 
ing but a linoleum under another name, being composed of the same 
ingredients. The only difference is in the treatment of the raw 
materials in the making up of the cloth, but there is no difference in 
the cost of production. There are three grades of cork carpet known 
to the trade — ^A, B, and C. The effect of the discrimination in the 
present law has been to absolutely bar out two of these quahties, 
B and C, and to greatly restrict the importation of the quality A. 
This unnecessary and unjust concession to the domestic manufac- 
turers should be corrected in the new law by putting cork carpet in 
the same classification with plain linoleum. 

Mt. Potter states that " the American manufacturers have been 
and are contributing more than their proportion of support to 
the United States Government." As a reason for this claim he states 
in the next sentence but one that "the importers of oilcloth and 
linoleum paid in duties during the year 1907 a million and a quarter 
of dollars." The only theory on which Mr. Potter's argument can 
be considered as logical is that the manufacturers have contributed 
more than their proportion of support to the Government because 
they have, made the importers pay a million and a quarter dollars 
duty. 

Mr. Potter states that the duty is not excessive, as is shown by the 
revenue derived on this product by the Government from the imports. 
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We have already shown that the excessive duty has been found to be 
prohibitory and has barred out all cheap grades of oilcloths and 
certain grades of cork carpet, which, under a reasonable tariff, would 
be imported- and increase the revenues. 

It will be seen by Mr. Potter's statement that the admits that 
the domestic manufacturers control 80 per cent of the market 
(we claim it is 90 per cent) and that he admits that the tax is harder 
on the man of moderate means and the poor man than it is on the 
richer, on the quality of goods he uses. These two admissions seem 
to us to convincingly prove that there is something wrong in the 
present situation, which the domestic manufacturers now propose to 
change for the worse. 

I beg to submit as an exhibit a table showing the extent to which 
the imported article undersells the foreign product. The figures are 
based on the foreign price of one of the leading importers of this city. 

W. WiOKHAM Smith. 



Exhibit A. 

MgM cents per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem schedule compared loith similar 
grades of British manufacture. 

FLOOR OILCLOTHS. 



Article. 


Nairn. 


Dunn. 


Potter. 


Blabon. 


Sampson. 


Ameri- 
can. 


Floor oil: 

No. 1 grade 


Cents. 
34 
13.84 


Cents. 
34 

31 

29J 


Cents. 
33 

31J 

29 


Cents. 
28 

26 

24 


Genu. 
32i 


Cents. 
34 












20.16 




No. 2 grade 


31 
12.61 


31 














18.39 






29.50 
12.01 


29J 












17.49 




Imported article, Brltisii make. 


Net Bri1> 
ish price. 


Duty per 
square 
yard. 


Landed 
cost. 


Percentage 

of duty to 

British 

cost. 


Net differ- 
ence in 
price per 

yard in to- 
vorof 

American 
makeiB. 


E noorcloth, lOjd. less 10 and 2i per cent. . . 

A floorclotli, 9M. less 10 and 2J per cent 

floorcloth, 8|d. less 10 and 2 J per cent 


Cents. 
18.88 
17.12 
15.14 


Cents. 
10.83 
10.57 
10.27 


Cmts. 
29.71 
27.69 
25.41 


Per cent. 
67.04 
60.17 
66 


Cents. 
9. 55 
9.30 
8 



Note. — Blabon's list is on a 25 per cent discount schedule. All these makes, while the list may vary 
somewhat, net substantially alike. 
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Eigftt cents per square yard ami 15 per cent ad valorem schedule compared with similar 
grades of British manufacture — Continued. 



PRINTED LINOLEUMS. 









Potter. 


Article. 


Price. 


Less 
discounts. 


Net. 


Cquality8/4 


Cents. 
65 
75 
51 
61 
45 


Cents., 
26.46 
30.54 
20.77 
24.84 
18.32 


Cents. 
38.64 


Cqualityl6/4 


44 46 


D quality 8/4 


30 23 


Dqualityl6/4 


30 16 


E quality 8/4 


26 68 


Equalityl6/4 












Imported article, Britisli make (11' 11"). 


Net British 
price. 


Duty per 
square 
yard. 


Landed 
cost. 


Percentage 

of duty to 

British 

cost. 


Net differ- 
ence in 
price in 
lavor of 

American 
makere 

per square 
yard. 


C quality 8/4, 1/7 1 10 per cent and 2J per 
C quality 16/4, l/9if cent ... 


Cents. 
f 33.34 
t 37.74 
( 26.32 
1 30.72 
23.26 
27.66 


Cents. 
13.00 
13.66 
11.95 
12.61 
11.48 
12.14 


Cents. 
46.34 
61.40 
38.27 
43.33 
34.74 
39.80 


Per cent. 
39 
36 

41.60 
40 
49 
44 


Cents. 
7.80 




8.04 
7 17 


X quaUty 8/4, lAHlO P" cent and 2J per 
X quality 16/4, l/iy cent 


8.06 





a Not made by American makers, yet they undersell the Importers on the higher grade D. 
GRANITES AND OAK PLANKS. 



Article. 


Potter.o 


Wfld. 


Nairn. 


Trenton. 


FarrA 
Bailey. 


Omnita 


Cents. 
85 
34.61 




Cents. 
75 
30.54 


Cents. 
75 
30.54 


(il 






W 









Nets 


50.39 




44.46 


44.46 


('') 












75 
28 20 






Less 35, 5, and 4 per cent 








28 20 












Nets 






46.80 




46 80 












Imported article, British manufacture. 


Net Brit- 
ish price 
in cents. 


Duty per 
square 
yard. 


Landed 
cost. 


Percent- 
age of 
duty to 
British 
cost. 


Net dif-' 
ence in 
price in 
favor of 
American 
makers, 

per 
square 
yard. 


B granite Oitigated), l/8d. less 10 and 2J per cent c . . . 
Oak plank (litigated), 2/3d. less 26 and 2jper cent ».. 


Cents. 
35.10 
39.50 


Cents. 
13.27 
13.93 


Cents. 
48.37 
53.43 


Per cent. 
37.80 
35.26 


Cents. 
3.91 
6.6S 



o Potter's granite is considerably heavier than oilier makes. 

» Same as Nairn Company. 

c Even at the lower duty rate (8 and 16 per cent) the domestic makers are able to undersell the importers . 
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Eight cents per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem schedule compared with similar 
grades of British manufacture — Continued. 

PLAIN LINOLEUMS. 



Article. 



Potter.u 



Price. Net, 



Wild. 



Price. 



Nairn. 



Price. Net. 



Price, net. 



Parr & Bailey. 



Price. Net. 



i-inoh "battleship" 

A grade 8/4 ^. 

A grade 16/4 

B grade 8/4 

B grade 16/4 

Cgrade8/4 

C grade 16/4 

D grade 8/4 

D grade 16/4 



Cents. 



Cents. 



92i 

72J 

82i 

60 

70 

51 

61 



48.91 
64.84 
42.98 
48.91 
35.57 
41.50 
30.24 
36.16 



82i 

92§ 

75 

85 

62J 

724 

64 

64 



Cents. 
95 
82i 
92i 
72i 
82* 
S.60 
70 
51 
61 



Cents. 



Cents. 



Cents. 



Cents. 



m 

92i 

72i 

82J 

60 

70 

51 

61 



82i 

92i 

72i 

82j 

60 

70 

61 

61 



48.97 
54.84 
42.98 
48.91 
35.57 
41.60 
30.24 
36.16 



Imported article, British manufocture. 



Net Brit- 
ish price 
in cents. 



Duty per 
square 
yard. 



Landed 
cost. 



Percent- 
age of 
duty to 
British 
cost. 



Net dif- 
ference in 
price in 
favor of 
American 
makers, 

per 
square 
yard. 



i-inoh thiclr "battleship," 3/6 d.less 10 and 2i per cent 

A quahty 8/4, 2/3i1 , , „ . „ . 

A quality 16/4, 2/6 r^^ "' ™° ^ ^^ "^^^ 

BPit^6^l:2rHl'>-d2i.P«cent 



{ 



Cents. 


Cents, 


74.59 


19.18 


51.02 


15.76 


65.29 


16.29 


43.00 


14.45 


47.39 


16.11 


31.59 


12.86 


35.98 


13.40 


26.33 


11.95 


30.71 


12.60 



Cents. 
93.77 
66.77 
71.58 
57.46 
62.50 
44.33 
49.38 
38.28 
43.31 



Per rent. 
25.60 
31 
29 
334 
32 
404 
374 
46 
41 



Cents. 

16.27 

17.86 

16.74 

14.47 

13.59 

8.76 

7.88 

8.04 

7.16 



Twenty cents per square yard and W per cent ad valorem schedule, compared with 
equivalent grades of British manufacture. 



INLAIDS AND CORK CARPETS. 



Article. 


Potter 
make. 


Wild 
make. 


Nairn 
make. 


Trenton 
make. 




$L35 

.6545 


$1.60 
.6107 


$1.10 

.4479 


$1.10 
.4479 






Nets 


. 7955 


.8893 


.6521 


6521 








1.15 
.4683 




L05 
.4275 




Less 35, 5, and 4 per cent 




.4275 






Nets 


.6817 


.6226 












.95 
.3869 






1 


.3869 




f 


Nets 


1 


..5631 


.5631 









1.20 
.4886 


1.25 
.5090 


1.05 
0-3948 


1.20 
.4886 






Nets . . 


.7114 


.7410 


.6552 


.7114 




Cork carpet, B grade 






.90 
".3442 


1 06 


Less 35, 6, and 4 per cent 






.4275 








Nets 






.6558 


6225 










Cork carpet, C grade ' 





















a 36 per cent and 4 per cent. 



> Not made In the United States. 
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Twenty cents per square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem schedule, compared 
with equivalent grades of British manufacture — Continued. 



Imported article, Britisli make. 


Net 
British 
price. 


Duty per 

square 

yard (20 

cents and 

20 per 

cent). 


Landed 
cost. 


rercent- 

ageof 

duty to 

British 

cost. 


Net dif- 
ference in 
prrce per 
square 
yard in 
favor of 
American 
makers. 


A grade, Inlaid, 3s. 6d. less 25 and 2i per cent 


Cents. 
62 


Cents. 
32.40 


Cents. 
94.40 


Fer cent. 
52.25 


Cents. 
O16.50 




52.64 


30.53 


83.17 


68 


a 17. 96 






C grade, Inlaid, 2s. 6d. less 25 and 2J per cent 


43.88 


28.78 


72.66 


65.59 


«16.36 


Cork carpet, A quality d-inch), average 2s. 8d. less 


66.16 


31.23 


87.39 


65.60 


17.14 






Cork carpet, B quality, average 2s. less 10 and 2J 
per cent 


42.12 


28.42 


70.54 


67.47 


11.89 






Cork carpet, C quality, average Is. lOd. less 10 and 2} 
per cent 


38.60 


27.72 


66.32 


70 


m 





o Average. 



' Not made in the United States. 



Note that Nairn's B grade Inlaid is heavier than imported A quality and their A grade is little or no 
heavier than B grade, Uie former being special tile patterns only, thus accounting for diflerence in price. 



HENRY A. POTTER, OF NEW YORK CITY, FILES SUPPLEMENTAL 
BRIEF RELATIVE TO OILCLOTH AND LINOLEUM. 

New York City, January 14, 1909. 

Supplementing the brief which we filed November 30, 1909, we 
would respectfully submit the following: 

There are three distinct classes of linoleum. First, plain linoleum, 
which is of one solid color rolled on the burlap. Second, printed 
linoleum, which is a plain linoleum with a pattern or design stamped 
or printed on the surface of plain linoleum. 

These two classes are made either 2 yards wide or 4 yards wide and 
by reason of the words " Twelve f'^et " being inserted in the present 
law, the importers cut the 4-yard goods to 11 feet 11 inches and thus 
all goods of this class came in under the 8 cents per square yard and 
15 per cent ad valorem. 

The 4-yard goods cost more than the 2-yard goods and should pay 
a higher rate of duty. 

We are willing to concede that they should not pay as much as in- 
laids and would therefore suggest that they pay a duty of 12 cents 
per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem, but to cover this it 
would be necessary to change the words " Twelve feet " so that it will 
read " Seven feet." 

The third distinct class of linoleum is the inlaid linoleum, which 
we would define as linoleum having a pattern or design which is 
formed by the composition going through, or partially through, to 
the back, and which is not printed on the surface. These are high- 
priced goods, made on expensive machines, and the labor cost is very 
much higher than in either plain or printed linoleum. 
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We would therefore ask that paragraph No. 337 be revised to read 
as follows : 

Oilcloth for floors, plain, stamped, painted, or printed only, including lino- 
leum, corticene, and all other fabrics or coverings for floors, made in part of 
oil, or any similar product, and all other oilcloths (excepting silk oilcloth) 
under seven feet in width, not otherwise provided for herein, eight cents per 
square yard and fifteen per centum ad valorem. Seven feet and over in width, 
twelve cents per square yard and fifteen per centum ad valorem, and all oil- 
cloths or other fabrics or coverings for floors, made in part of oil, or any similar 
product of whatever width, the composition of which forms designs or patterns, 
whether inlaid or otherwise, and whether known as inlaid, granite, plank lino- 
leum, or by any other name, and cork carpet, twenty cents per square yard and 
twenty per centum ad valorem. 

H. A. POTTEE, 

Representing the Floor Oil Cloth 

and Linoleum Manufacturers. 



COIiLABS AND CUFFS. 

[Paragraph 338.] 

THE COLLAR AND CUFF MANUFACTURERS, OF TROY, N. Y., ASK 
THAT PRESENT DUTIES BE RETAINED, 

November 30, 1908. 
Wats and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Gentlemen: The collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturers of Troy, 
N. Y., and vicinity respectfully submit to your honorable body that 
the tariffs on the products of the industry in which they are engaged 
should not be altered or amended, unless said tariff rates shall be in- 
creased over those at present existing, for the following reasons: 

The conditions effecting our industry are practically, the same as 
in 1897 and the same need of protection exists to-day as at that time. 

After eleven years' experience under the Dingley tariff of 1897, 
Schedule J, section 338, the collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturers have 
found that the protection to their industry afforded by the custom 
laws has enabled them to operate their business with success only by 
economizing at every possible point. 

The spirited home competition has from year to year reduced the 
average price of our production and decreased the percentage of; 
profit. It has also improved the quality of the lower priced goods 
to such an extent that they have become very popular and have been 
generally adopted, with the result that jjeople are being supplied with 
acceptable collars at prices as low as it is possible to make them with 
a safe margin of profit. 

Although more than three-fourths of the collars and cuffs made in 
this country come from the 30 manufacturers of Troy, yet each one 
is an independent business. There is no trade selling agreement or 
combination of any form among them for the restraint of trade. 

The people of Troy and vicinity depend largely upon this industry 
for their support. It is the only remaining manufacturing in this 
district which gives employment to a large number of women. 
Ninety per cent of the employees are females and fuUy one-half of 
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the work is done in the homes of the families of this city and sur- 
rounding country. 

Sixty per cent of the cost of production is paid for labor, and 
unquestionably the best paid employment for women in this part of 
our State is to be found in the collar and cuff factories of Troy. 

The making of shirts is a considerable portion of the business of 
the Troy manufacturers, yet it is a more widely scattered industry. 
Our whole country is dotted with shirt-making factories of various 
sizes, of probably 700 in number, so that any lessening of duties on 
shirts will result in some hardship in every State of the Union. 

American manufacturers with all their efforts have as yet secured 
no foothold in foreign countries, being unable to compete with the 
products of cheaper foreign labor. 

The protection given to shirts and collars by the tariff laws, cover- 
ing a period of more than a quarter of a century, has made it possible 
for a vast army of skilled help to grow up in this industry, so that 
we produce to-day the most excellent goods of their kinds, and it will 
not oe possible to introduce economies to offset a reduction in duties. 
If any reductions in duties are made they will have to be met by 
reductions in the wages of employees, a course we think very unde- 
sirable. 

We therefore respectfully urge your aid in having the present rates 
continued. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

James K. P. Pine, 
F. F. Peabodt, 
Alba M. Ide, 
James M. Sntdek, 

Gom/mittee. 



THE COLIAR, CUFF, AND SHIRT MANUFACTURERS OF TROY, N. Y., 
FILE A SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT. 

Trot, N. Y., December i, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 

Gentlemen: The undersigned, representing the collar, cuff, and 
shirt manufacturers of Troy and vicmity, respectfully urge that in 
your report Tipon the subject of tariff revision you will take the posi- 
tion that the regulations prescribed in the present law as affecting 
the subject of the manufacture of collars, cuffs, and shirts, as well as 
the products entering into that industry, should remain unchanged. 

In support of that position we earnestly urge for your information 
and consideration the following facts and reasons, viz : 

The merchandise and product in relation to which this application 
is made are collars, cuffs, and shirts, made either in whole or in part 
with linen and cotton cloth. 

The paragraph of the present law which we understand affects 
this industry is section 338 of Schedule J. 

The collar and cuff industry originated in Troy in 1833, and in 
seventy-five years it has grown steadily until it has become the chief 
resource upon which the prosperity of the community of Troy ajxd 
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vicinity depends, affording employment and the sole nleans of liveli- 
hood to a large proportion of the working population of the city, as 
well as to large numbers in the adjacent neighborhoods. 

In 1886 an unfortunate local agitation and strike created a scarcity 
of goods. It was then first discovered that German goods could 
profitably be imported. They were followed by the lower grades of 
English manufacture. 

The importation of these foreign goods increased to the detriment 
of our manufacturers, until checked somewhat by the act of 1897, 
during which time the manufacturers of England, Germany, and 
Austria disposed of large quantities of goods in this country, but 
since 1897 the imports of collars, cuffs, and shirts have not increased. 

Prior to 1897 it had been discovered that the influx of collars from 
abroad restricted home production, and that foreign goods were 
offered for export to the United States at less price than they were 
sold in their own market, and experience had shown that the rate of 
protection then afforded was inadequate. For that reason relief was 
provided in the Dingley bill. It is a fact, however, that European 
cheap labor still permits competition here, notwithstanding the pro- 
tection now afforded, as the present tariff law is not prohibitive. 

Over nine-tenths of the collars and cuffs made in this country are 
produced from the factories of the thirty manufacturers of Troy. 

The making of shirts is a considerable portion of the business of 
Troy manufacturers, but it is a more widely scattered industry. 
There are shirt factories in most of the principal cities of the United 
States, fully 700 in number, and if the lessening of duties will result 
in hardship to the Troy enterprise, some hardship at least will fall 
likewise in every State in the Union. 

These are the latest and best statistics obtainable with respect to 
the Troy collar, cuff, and shirt business: Number of employees, 
30,356; average weekly wages, $8.47. 

Ninety per cent of the employees are females, and fully one-half 
of the work is done in the homes of the families of the city of Troy 
and surrounding country. > 

It is the only manufacturing industry in this district Which gives 
employment to a large number of women and is unquestionably the 
best paid employment for women in this part of our State. 

The people of Troy and vicinity depend largely upon this industry 
for their support — at least 30 per cent directly and 50 per cent indi- 
rectly. 

This enterprise, which is thus the life of this locality, is not a huge 
industrial combination. There is no trade-selling agreement, com- 
bination, or trust in any form existing among the manufacturers for 
controlling or restricting trade. Each manufacturer operates inde- 
pendently, and consequently there is a spirited and keen competi- 
tion, the effect of which is to promote the interests not only of em- 
ployer and employed but to give the consumer a direct and positive 
advantage. 

The average weekly wages received by the employees of the Troy 
collar and shirt factories were reported in 1893 to range between $7.89 
and $8, but we find on investigating the subject that those reports 
were based upon the returns from one or two very high-class fac- 
tories, and that, as a matter of fact, if all classes of Troy shirt and 
collar factories had been taken into account the rate would have beei: 
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lower; and, with proper allowance for the difference in the hours of 
work, $7.50 is believed to be a reliable figure for the average wages 
paid in 1893. 

The wage calculations made at this time have been very carefully 
prepared and are not estimates. They show that the average weekly 
wage for the year 1907 was $8.47. This is an increase of 13 per cent 
to employees during that time. 

The amount dispensed in this district for wages for the collar, cuff, 
and shirt industry for the year 1893 was $4,380,000 and for the year 
1907 they were over three times that amount. 

Statistics show, as a result of the individual competition which 
prevails, that from year to year the percentage of cost to the consumer 
has decreased and the average price of the production has been re- 
duced, while the wages of the laborers have increased. 

The average price of collars to consumers in 1893 was 15J cents; 
the average price to consumers in 1907, llj cents, a decrease in the cost 
to the consumers of over 25 per cent, notwithstanding the fact that 
over 75 per cent of the collars sold now contain nearly twice as much 
material as they did in 1893, due to the increasing popularity of the 
wide folded collar. Moreover, a more sightly and more durable col- 
lar is furnished to-day for the price than was supplied ten years ago. 

Your attention is respectfully directed to the schedule of rates and 
importations under them since 1893, copies of which are attached to 
this brief. 

A study of these statements shows that until the enactment of the 
Dingley tariff imports increased yearly, and that under that act they 
have not been excluded, but reduced to only a reasonable amount. 

We also beg to remind you that materials out of which shirts, col- 
lars, and cuffs are made cost, we believe, from 15 to 30 per cent more 
in our country than they do in foreign countries. This increase in 
cost of materials should be given proper consideration in fixing the 
duties on shirts, collars, and cuffs. 

The protection given to shirts and collars by the tariff laws, cover- 
ing a period of more than a quarter of a century, has made it possible 
for a large body of skilled help to grow up in this industry, so that 
now the manufacturers are able to produce the most excellent goods 
of every kind. 

These skilled operators usually have steady employment and re- 
ceive fair living wages. They are intelligent, hard-working, self- 
respecting, and thrifty. 

Any change or modification of the present regulation will not only 
prejudice but destroy these prevailing conditions, and the calamity 
will fall with crushing effect, first, on these wage-earners, and sec- 
ond, upon the entire community of which they form a part. 

A reduced duty will invite the introduction of shirts, collars, and 
cuffs from Germany, Austria, England, and Japan. From all of 
these places extensive competition will enter, the effect of which will 
be to reduce the volume of home business by introducing foreign- 
made goods at prices which will displace the home product. 

Any attempt to meet this competition would result in a radical and 
abrupt readjustment by reduction of wages of employees here, the 
precipitation of strikes, and the great loss incident thereto, and to 
necessarily forced sales pending such readjustment and reduction, 
with the added embarrassment that the market would be divided. 
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The imposition of a purely ad valorem duty would be of n>9 avail, 
because, for one reason, experience shows that the foreigner invoices 
his goods for export at less price than he sells in his own market. 
The method which he employs enables him to evade custom-house 
rulings and permits his import at an undervaluation, for he employs 
an agent, or a branch house, and sells his goods direct from his factory 
to the American trade, invoicing his goods at cost instead of the 
foreign. selling prices. 

Th& average wage of the foreign workman is $2.14 to $2.42 per. 
week. 

The average price paid here is $8.47. 

Thus it will appear that if the tariff is removed entirely American 
labor must be reduced 74 per cent, and if only partially removed it 
must be reduced in like proportion. Thus the foreigner has 74 per 
cent of advantage of the American manufacturer on the item of help 
alone. 

This can not be counterbalanced by the skill and efficiency of Amer- 
ican labor, because the persons employed in the labor of making the 
foreign collars use the same machinery as the American, and the 
women of Germany and Japan are especially noted for their skill in 
this work. 

The American manufacturer can not meet the low cost of foreign 
production. The greater cost of living in this country is one of the 
chief reasons. 

The countries which would overwhelm us are Germany, Austria, 
England, France, and Japan, in each of which cheap labor prevails, 
and goods of equal excellence with ours are made and sold at prices 
cheaper than they can be made here. 

Moreover, there are other considerations which operate to give the 
foreigner an unfair advantage. 

The so-called child-labor laws — laws which prevent the employ- 
ment of children under 16 — the factory act, and the employers' lia- 
bility act; all the laws regulating the hours of labor of women and 
minors which are in force in the State of New York, although they 
are good and wholesome in themselves, and desirable, nevertheless all 
operate against our home workers when in competition with foreign 
labor. 

WAGES IN WUETEMBURG, GERMANY. 

According to a German factory-inspection report (Jahresberichte 
der Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehorden, 1903) the follow- 
ing wages were paid to women employed in the linen and cotton 
wash-goods industry in Wurtemburg: Time wage-workers, 3| cents 
per hour, or $2.14 per week of fifty-seven hours ; piece wage-workers, 
ii cents per hour, or $2.42 per week of fifty-seven hours. 

Since 1897 the hours of labor have been reduced from fifty-nine 
to fifty-six hours per week. 

There is a sentimental value attached to the word " imported " in 
the mind of the average citizen which inclines him to ascribe to the 
article thus labeled a value and desirability which he does not ascribe 
to a like article of domestic production, and, other things being equal, 
often without further inquiry or examination he gives a preference 
and makes the purchase of the article bearing that label, and this in 
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itself, while it should not be, yet nevertheless is a great obstacle 
and hindrance to the sale of the domestic article and causes an un- 
fair advantage and discrimination against which our home manu- 
facturer should be protected. 

It may not be necessary, but it should be noted by your honorable 
committee that the manufacturers of collars, cuffs, and shirts are not 
of that class who have become multimillionaires by reason of the 
immense profits which they have acquired because of the protection 
afforded by the tariff laws. They are engaged as individuals or cor- 
porations and conduct and carry on their various businesses sepa- 
rately and distinct, without any mutual organization or cooperation 
affecting the conditions of trade either among themselves or with 
the public. They are thirty in number, with a capital investment 
ranging all the way from $6,000 upward, only five of the number 
employing capital in excess of a million dollars. 

It is not a fact that the Troy collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturers 
have made immense fortunes; as a rule, after twenty or fifty years 
of hard work a few of them have made a fair competence, but, speak- 
ing generally, the keen domestic competition of the past few years 
has resulted in very small profits, and the individuals, as a result, 
have succeeded in making not more than a fair living, and some con- 
cerns have been forced out of business. The majority of the manu- 
facturers in this district, if foreign competition is allowed, will be 
driven into insolvency, while the larger concerns will be compelled 
to abandon business or operate factories in foreign countries. 

But it perhaps may be said that by opening the doors to the foreign 
manufacturer the interest of the consumer is advanced. The attempt 
has already been made in this paper to show that the result of com- 
petition at home has been effective with respect to the consumer. It 
IS confidently asserted that if the door is opened to the foreigner the 
consumer will reap no advantage by the methods of importing which 
prevail. The foreigner will get his production into the hands of the 
dealer. The latter will not be controlled by tariff laws and regula- 
tion in fixing his prices, and consequently the dealer and not the con- 
sumer will reap the profits. 

Collars are sold in regular brands and at standard and fixed 
prices according to value, ranging, e. g., 3 collars for 25 cents, or 10 
cents each; 2 collars for 25 cents, or 15 cents each; 3 collars for 50 
cents, or 20 cents each ; 1 collar for 25 cents ; or at popular prices of 
10, 15, 20, and 25 cents, respectively. Consequently the dealer will 
continue to sell at those customary prices, reaping the increase 
himself. 

Only by a large reduction of duty will the prices of collars, cuffs, 
and shirts be lessened to the people of this country, and such a reduc- 
tion would mean a large decrease in wages of all employees. 

In the Dingley tariff bill is found a splendid illustration of the 
wisdom and benefits of the protective-tariff policy of the Eepublican 
party — a large decrease in the cost of collars and cuffs and an increase 
in wages to workers. 

Further, it is most respectfully urged that the question here in- 
volved is not one in which the revision of the tariff should be used 
" to lessen the contrast between the new cult of multimillionaires and 
the laborers," as phrased recently by Mr. Carnegie, but that it rather 
comes within that class which Senator Gorman had in mind when he 
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said that he wanted no reduction of duties unless he was assured that 
they could be made without injuring American industries. 

This petition is put upon the broad ground that with respect to 
this particular industry, under the circumstances and conditions 
which surround and characterize it, the rights of the consumer are 
fully conserved by present conditions, and that any change by way 
of modification or reduction would threaten and likely destroy the 
earning opportunities of many deserving and worthy workers, upon 
whom it would bring distress and suffering, sorely cripple, and per- 
haps destroy, an important home industry, and seriously check, if it 
did not absolutely ruin, the prosperity of a busy and thriving com- 
munity. 

All that the Troy collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturers demand is 
a tariff which will protect them against cheap foreign labor, differ- 
ences in cost of material, the sentimental value attached to the word 
" imported," and give them a " reasonable " profit, and that protec- 
tion we believe to be expressed in the Dingley bill. 

Finally, your petitioners earnestly request that in case it shall be 
found that a change is contemplated that an opportunity will be 
given for them to offer and present proof substantiating the several 
propositions herein set forth. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. K. P. Pine, 
Altu M. Me, 
Jas. M. Snyder, 
F. F. Peabody, 

Committee. 



Exhibit A. 
Importations. 



Year ending — 



Cotton 


Linen 


collars. 


collars. 


Dozens. 


Dosens. 


1,484 


78,327 


929 


89, 137 


2,526 


83, 678 


360 


10,802 


28,066 


100, 382 


15, 889 


107,849 


4,164 


97,675 


20,537 


66,839 


15, 038 


55,447 


1,3R2 


48,279 


329 


44,230 


948 


42,003 


1,493 


43, 967 


377 


84,075 


dn 


86,444 


696 


35, 947 


1,074 


38,470 


1,420 


38,444 



Kemarks. 



June SO, 1892 

June 30, 1893 

June 80, 1894 

June 80, 1894-Aug. 2R, 1894 
Aug. 28, 1894-Jniie «n. IHt'-i 

June 30, 1896 

June30,1897 

June30,1898 

June 30, 1899 

Jnne30,1900 

June 30, 1901 

Jnne80,190i 

June80,190'3 

June 30, 1904 

June 30, 1905 

June 80,1906 

June 30, 1907 

June 80, 1908 



McKinley bill, 1890, cotton collars and cuffs, 15 
cents dozen specific duty, 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem duty. Linen collars, 30 cents dozen spe- 
cific duty; 40 per cent ad valorem duty. 

Wilson bill, 1898, collars, cuffs, and shirts, 36 
per cent ad valorem duty. 



Dingley bill, 1897, cotton collars and cuffs, 46 
cents per dozen specific duty, 15 per cent ad 
valorem duty. Linen collars and cuffs, 40 cents 
per dozen specific duty, 20 per cent ad valorem 
duty. 
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DOILIES AND CENTERPIECES. 

[Paragraph 339.] 

STATEMENT OF W. W. PARSES, OF BROOKLYN, N. Y., RELATIVE 
TO CERTAIN NEW LINES OF EMBROIDERY. 

Monday, Noverriber 30, 1908. 

Mr. Parkes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
will try to be as brief as possible. I wish to say at the outset that I 
perhaps represent a new line of embroidery. We are now manufac- 
turing a set of embroideries such as doilies, centerpieces, and the like. 
I will give you just a little idea of what has taken place in connection 
with paragraph 339. In that paragraph there is nothing said about 
doilies. This article which I now exhibit to you is a centerpiece 

The Chairman. Under what duty do they come in now ? 

Mr. Parkes. Sixty per cent. 

The Chairman. What is the use of having anything said about 
them if they are coming in under a 60 per cent duty ? 

Mr. Parkes. There is a protest before the courts at the present 
time^ — 

The Chairman. We will look that over very carefully. We have 
all the decisions h6.re, and will go over them very carefully. All 
you need is to mention it, so we may refer to it. 

Mr. Parkes. I will cut it short, Mr. Chairman. I just want to 
call attention to the fact that there is no question about this edge 
[indicating] being an embroidered edge, and there was not any such 
question up until the time they commenced to manufacture it by 
machinery. When they commenced to manufacture by machinery, 
it looked a little different at first. Then some importer took the 
ground that it was not an embroidered article, but simply that the 
edge was finished in a workmanlike manner to finish the article. 

The Chairman. Is that what you call drawn work? 

Mr. Parkes. This is 

The Chairman. I asked you if that is drawn work? 

Mr. Parkes. No, sir; it is an embroidered doily. The edge of 
it is 

Mr. Griggs. Please tell me what you have come after. What do 
you want? 

Mr. Parkes. I am going to note the work we are doing and then 
suggest 

Mr. Griggs. We would understand so much better what you are 
saying if you would tell us what you want. 

Mr. Parkes. At the present time I am not able to state definitely 
as to what I want to ask for. I want to ask for that in a brief. I 
simply want to say we are manufacturing these articles 

The Chairman. Do you want this paragraph changed in any 
respect ? 

Mr. Parkes. I want to say 

The Chairman. Do you want to have that paragraph amended in 
any respect? 

Mr. Parkes. Yes, sir ; I am asking to have it amended. 

The Chairman. How? 
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Mr. Paekes. By putting something in there that will enable us to 
get the protection on this line of embroidery. 

The Chairman. What words will describe that line of embroidery ? 

Mr. Paekes. " Scallop-embroidered articles " would describe it. I 
have invented a machine for doing this work. 

Mr. Geiggs. They are all scalloped? 

Mr. Paekes. No, sir; not all. They are scalloped on the edge, and 
there is some interior work also. They are all embroidered doilies. 
This is a line of work that takes the place of hand work. Hand- 
embroidered goods of this character have been brought in for years 
and pay a 60 per cent duty. When these goods commenced to come 
in, they claimed they were not embroidered articles, and they do not 
want to pay any duty on them. When I can find out whether they 
can sell these articles at a price at retail lower than we can afford to 
sell them at wholesale, I can tell what they mean. 

On these goods that weigh over 4J ounces we have to pay 60 per 
cent duty, or 50 per cent duty to get the linen, so that if we only get 
60 per cent on the linen, it is only a difference between 50 and 60, 
and it is not enough protection. Consequently I propose to suggest a 
change whereby we will get a certain rate of duty plus the duty on 
the material. That is a suggestion I propose to make in my brief 
which I will file later. 

Mr. Geiggs. Then you do not know exactly what you want this 
afternoon ? 

Mr. Paekes. I wish to be permitted to file a brief and to file sam- 
ples. That is all I have to say. 

The Chairman. We have the decision here to which you refer in 
regard to these scallop goods, and your remarks will call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the decision. 



SUPPLEMENTAI BRIEF OF W. N. PAEKES, BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
ASKING HIGHER DUTY ON DOILIES, TABLECLOTHS, LUNCHEON 
CLOTHS, AND SIMILAR PRODUCTS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., December 4, 1908. 
To the Membees op the Wats and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: We are a new concern engaged in starting a new 
industry in the United States. We manufacture household articles, 
such as are mentioned in the following paragraph, which we suggest 
be inserted in Schedule J of the proposed new tariff : 

Doilies, centerpieces, tablecloths, table mats, luncheon cloths, tray 
cloths, napkins, bedspreads, sheets, pillowcases, pillow shams, bureau 
scarfs, chiffonier covers, sideboard covers, sofa pillows, furniture cov- 
ers, tidies, decorative or fancy household or hotel articles of any de- 
scription, the basis of, which is a fabric ; any of these or similar arti- 
cles which have been scalloped or embroidered by hand or machinery 
to any extent or for any purpose, along the edge or on the interior, 
in pursuance of a design or otherwise, or any of these or similar arti- 
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cles which have been hemstitched or otherwise stitched on the interior 
or on the edge in any manner or for any purpose, or from which 
threads have oeen drawn, or which have been cut or punched to pro- 
duce openwork, or to which have been secured in any manner lace 
or trimming, or in which inserts of lace, netting, or other material 
have been made, or to which any material has been appliqued, 60 per 
cent ad valorem; provided, that any of the foregoing articles hav- 
ing a basic fabric partially or wholly of linen shall pay 80 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Practically all of the foregoing articles having linen or linen and 
cotton as a basic fabric are imported, except the small quantity we 
manufacture. The trade at the present time demands that such basic 
fabric in the better class of these goods shall be linen. We manu- 
facture such better class of goods, so it will be understood that our 
raw material is principally linen. 

This raw material we at the present time convert into these house- 
hold articles by means of machine embroidery. For example, if a 24- 
inch round doilie or centerpiece is to be made, we take a piece of linen 
of suitable size, embroider on it a scalloped or other design round 
figure 24 inches in diameter, and along the edge of this embroidered 
figure buttonhole or binding stitches are made. To the end that the 
threads of the fabric may run fully to the outer edge of the em- 
broidery and the edge be thereby made more secure, and for other rea- 
sons, the material usually extends beyond the embroidered figure, 
and is cut away along the edge of such figure after the embroidering 
of the piece is finished. If a square napkin or tablecloth is to be made, 
a square figure is embroidered and finished in the same way the round 
piece is finished. The cutting away of the fabric outside of the em- 
broidery is done by hand, both in hand and machine embroidery of 
this character. 

The inventing of machinery for doing this class of embroidery is 
of recent date. We have machines for doing it, and our competitors, 
the foreign manufacturers, also have machinery for doing it. But 
even with machines the labor cost of converting the piece of fabric 
into the finished article is a large part of the cost of the article. 

Large manufacturers of linen manufacture these household articles 
either by hand or by machinery, and it is from some of these manu- 
facturers that we have to import our raw material. This raw material 
pays a duty of from 35 per cent to 60 per cent ad valorem, while these 
fancy household articles pay a duty of only 60 per cent. 

The foreign manufacturer has the advantage of being a manufac- 
turer of the principal raw material used in the making of these goods, 
and he also has the advantage of peasant and other cheap labor which 
is used in such manufacture. Furthermore, in the making of the 
smaller pieces, such as doilies and centerpieces, which is the larger 
part of the business, he uses his odds and ends and his pieces of linen 
that have been damaged in places. 

These and other things constitute the main reasons why the present 
duty of 60 per cent on these articles is not high enough to enable the 
American manufacturer to compete successfully with the foreign 
manufacturer. 

It may be asked how we manage to compete with the foreign manu- 
facturers under these adverse conditions? In answer to this it is 
61318— soHED. J— 09 ^10 
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noted that we exist by doing better and more expensive work, and 
making special designs, and that by doing this we get a select trade, 
which is a very small percentage of the total business. But the for- 
eign manufacturers are improving, they are imitating our work, and 
one of them at least has boasted that they were going to drive us out 
of the business. 

We started in this business in 1904, have quite a large amount of 
capital invested, but have not been able to pay any dividends. If 
we get suitable protection, so we can afford to make these goods in 
quantity, we think we can establish a large home industry ; that, with 
a tariff favorable enough, others will start in this business ; that the 
use of these goods will be very largely increased; and that it will 
result in the consumer eventually getting these household articles at 
a lower figure than they can get them now. And we also think it 
will produce an increased revenue for the Government, because it 
will increase the use of linen, all of which is imported, and all of 
which pays a high rate of duty. 

We favor a specific duty, where it is practical, and if it can be 
shown or we can think of a practical way of placing a specific duty 
on the goods we are manufacturing or that we propose to manufac- 
ture we will send in additional suggestions outlining such specific 
duties. 



Respectfully submitted. 



Paekes Machine Company, 
PerW. N. Paekes, 

General Superintendent. 



NETTINGS. 

[Paragraph 339.] 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. MARTIN, OF WEST NEWTON, MASS., 
WHO WISHES LOWER DUTIES ON MATERIALS USED IN THE 
MAKING OF NOVELTY CURTAINS. 

Tuesday, Decerriber 1, 1908. 

The Chaieman. Proceed, Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Maetin. I am here on paragraph 339. 

In behalf of the novelty curtain manufacturers, I respectfully re- 
quest that your committee include in the next revision of the tariff 
schedule a reduction in the duties therein on cable and mosquito net- 
tings made out of cotton yams, Nos. 20 to 60, inclusive, as covered in 
paragraph 339. These nettings are used extensively in the manufac- 
ture of novelty lace curtains. I base my request upon the following 
reasons : 

(1) The present duty of 60 per cent on cable and mosquito nettings 
made out of cotton yarns Nos. 20 to 60, inclusive, is needlessly high 
and seriously interferes with the development of the novelty curtain 
business, in which I am engaged. 

(2) The duty of 60 per cent on cable and mosquito nettings, the raw 
materials for us, being exactly the same as the duty imposed upon 
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finished manufactured curtains imported from Switzerland and 
France allows no margin for the difference between the cost of labor 
we employ and the low-paid peasant labor employed there by the 
Swiss and French makers of curtains with whom we must successfully 
compete if our industry is to grow. 

(3) A withdrawal of the duty on cable and mosquito nettings as 
mentioned would enable the manufacturers of novelty lace curtains 
to increase largely their output on an American-made line of novelty 
curtains, which output is now greatly curtailed because of the exces- 
sive cost resulting from the unnecessarily high duty on cable and mos- 
quito nettings used in this industry. 

(4) The novelty lace-curtain industry is truly an infant industry 
that in every way merits just consideration in the present revision of 
the tariff schedule, if the broad and beneficent principle of protection 
to growing American industries and well-paid American labor is to 
govern. The novelty lace-curtain industry is comparatively new, and 
its present development dates from 1900, or since the introduction of 
the present tariff schedule. Here is truly an infant industry that 
against tremendous obstacles has developed an entirely new field of 
American manufacture and one that with proper and just encourage- 
ment from Congress in the proposed revised tariff schedule easily can 
grow to very great importance. Eight years ago when this industry 
was started the novelty curtains were nearly all produced in Europe. 
At the present time there are over 50 manufacturers in this country 
engaged in making this class of goods and situated mostly in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

We at the present time give employment to approximately 3,000 
skilled men and women at wages that average well as compared with 
some other industries. Although the possibilities of this new industry 
are very great the limit has been practically reached unless we can 
secure the consideration of Congress in giving us the desired reduc- 
tion in the tariff' duty. The bulk of the lace curtains manufactured 
by the novelty lace curtain manufacturers of the United States covers 
only the lower-priced goods ranging in price from $1 to $2.50 whole- 
sale. The manufacturers who have attempted to make the higher- 
priced grades of lace curtains referred to have not been successful, 
owing to the higher cost of skilled labor involved and the enormous 
duty of 60 per cent on the principle item of raw material employed, 
namely, cable and mosquito nettings made from cotton yarns Nos. 
20 to 60, inclusive. If we can get the necessary tariff reduction to 
avoid this discrimination against us, and to which reduction on the 
broad principle of protection to American labor and industries we 
know we are entitled, thus allowing a reasonable margin between the 
cost of nettings landed in our factories from Europe and the cost of 
nettings already manufactured into curtains in France and Switzer- 
land, and then landed in this country, we can then compete in the 
grades of curtains above $2.50 per pair, and could thereby tremen- 
dously increase our production and give employment at a conserva- 
tive estimate to at least 7,000 additional well-paid employees. The 
present duty of 60 per cent on cable and mosquito nettings, as pro- 
vided for in paragraph 339, is of no consequence so far as the pro- 
tection principle is mvolved. There are less than a total of 200 
people, on the most liberal estimate, engaged in the manufacture of 
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nettings, as previously mentioned, in this entire country, and to main- 
tain a discriminating tariff of 60 per cent on these nets to the injury 
of labor and the benefit of scarcely any one would be nothing short of 
ridiculous. If the duty of 60 per cent on cable and mosquito nettings 
were entirely withdrawn it would put the novelty lace curtain in- 
dustry in this country in a better condition to compete successfully 
with the very low-priced home labor of the French and Swiss 
peasantry. 

To illustrate to your committee the advantage a reduction in the 
tariff now asked for would give to the novelty lace curtain industry, 
we beg to introduce two exhibits A and B, which perfectly typify the 
condition of our industry. 

Exhibit A is an American product, similar to the Swiss lace cur- 
tains, known as Irish point, made by the application of a design to 
the net foundation. This class of curtains is made on French mos- 
quito netting, upon which we pay a duty of 60 per cent. The muslin 
and the cotton in the embroidery in the design are American prod- 
ucts. The principal items of cost in the production of this exhibit A 
are the net and the hand labor. The manufacture of this particular 
class of goods has been undertaken to a limited extent only in this 
country, although the possibilities are exceedingly great. The reason 
for the limited production in this country is the impossibility of 
American manufacturers to compete successfully with the Swiss mak- 
ers, excepting on those designs which involve hand labor to but a 
minor extent. American manufacturers would meet with undoubted 
success in this particular branch of the novelty lace curtain business 
were it not for the low-priced labor of the Swiss peasantry on one 
hand and the 60 per cent tariff duty on nettings, the raw material, 
on the other. Exhibit A is a curtain of very simple design, and re- 
quires but a limited amount of hand labor. The design is appliqued 
on the net with the aid of the embroidery machine, and the hand 
labor is required in cutting away the surplus muslin to bring out the 
design. This curtain can compete in price with the Swiss product, 
allowing a very small margin of profit. The same amount of raw 
material as contained in Exhibit A of exactly the same quality, but 
with the addition of a more elaborate design, which is our Exhibit B, 
involves more hand labor and sells for about 60 per cent more than 
the pattern shown in Exhibit A. The difference between Exhibits A 
and B represents hand labor entirely. The hand labor of the Swiss 
is performed mostly in the homes of the peasantry at a wage cost ab- 
solutely out of the question for American labor. 

On this grade of production we are therefore at once brought into 
impossible competition with the cheap labor of Europe, and the fur- 
ther growth of our industry in this direction is absolutely checked. 
Up to $2.50 per pair American manufacturers have been able to de- 
velop an industry in the making of novelty lace curtains that gives 
employment, as stated above, to approximately . 3,000 people. The 
reduction in the tariff on the net, which is the principal raw mate- 
rialin both Exhibits A and B, would give us an advantage suffi- 
ciently large to enable us to compete more successfully with the for- 
eign manufacturers on the more elaborate and higher cost styles of 
lace curtains. We present only these two exhibits, A and B, but they 
are perfect examples of the condition of our industry and its great 
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possibililies under a favorable tariff instead of under a tariff which 
now discriminates against us. 

What is shown here in the case of Irish point curtains is equally 
true of Brussels net curtains, Swiss, Tambour curtains, and a number 
of other styles which are quite largely imported from Switzerland 
and France into this country. 

The growth of our industry in such a comparatively short time, 
occupying an absolutely new field, is marvelous. A very large pro- 
portion of the novelty lace curtains made in this country is distinctly 
American in design, offering to the home trade a supply close at 
hand which did not exist before. Lace curtains are used to-day in 
thousands of homes where they were unlniown not many years ago. 
The field is unlimited provided our industry is not hampered by an 
unreasonable duty that protects no industry of consequence, but hin- 
ders the development of what otherwise would become a very great 
and valuable field of useful occupation for thousands of well-paid 
skilled workers. We feel that from any point of view, based on the 
broad principle of protection, that we ask for nothing but that to 
which we are justly entitled. We do not ask for protection that 
would increase our margin of profit or dividends — do not forget 
that — but we ask for that change in the existing tariff which would 
allow us to compete against Europe, enlarge our field of operations 
here and abroad, and give profitable employment to increased num- 
bers in an entirely new industrial field. 

To sum up in a few words, we are asldng for a reduction in the 
tariff to help us compete against the cheap home labor of Europe; 
to enable us to produce goods which to-day we can not do; to en- 
large our market both at home and abroad; to enable us to sell the 
goods we are now making at still lower prices. We are not asking 
to reduce the tariff on any other grades of nets except those specified, 
made from certain count yarns. 

There are about $1,000,000 invested by the manufacturers in the 
novelty lace curtain business, and their production for the year 1897 
amounted to about $5,000,000. 

I have two exhibits here which I will be glad^to show you if you 
would like to see them. 

Mr. Undeewood. What is it that you state you have? 

Mr. Martin. I have two curtains here which will illustrate the 
condition of the industry. We can make curtains up to $2.50 with 
great success, and we stop right there just as though we were up 
against a stone wall. We are up against the home labor, the peasant 
labor of France and Switzerland, and we can not compete against 
them and pay the same duty on the materials that we put into cur- 
tains as is paid on the manufactured curtain that comes over here. 
Unfortunately that it is the way it is figured now. 

Mr. Underwood. Let me understand the situation. It is not a 
higher duty that you want ; you want the duty removed on your raw 
material ? 

Mr. Martin. That would help us; yes; and if the duty was taken 
off the raw material that would put it on a better basis. 

Mr. Underwood. Your raw material is mosquito netting? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, of certain weights. We do not want it on all 
nettings; we are only asking for it on these particular weights. 
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Mr. Underwood. What is the volume of the industry in this coun- 
try that makes this mosquito netting? 

Mr. Martin. For the trade — and when I say " for the trade " I 
mean for the manufacturing trade — there is one plant, comprising 
about 10 or 12 looms or machines. 

Mr. Underwood. How much of this mosquito netting is imported 
into this country? 

Mr. Martin. Most of it; nearly all of it. 

Mr. Underwood. Almost all of it? 

Mr. Martin. Nearly all of it. 

Mr. Underwood. And the one plant here manufactures what per 
cent? 

Mr. Martin. I can not give you the figures on that, because our 
goods come in under the head of laces ; and I have not got the figures 
of the amount of the importations. 

The Chairman. Let him tell how much was consumed here. We 
can find out the importations. 

Mr. Martin. How much is consumed? 

Mr. Underwood. Yes ; of this mosquito netting ? 

Mr. Martin. We consume about 1,000,000 square yards a year. I 
can not tell you what the other manufacturers consume. There are 50 
of us altogether. 

Mr. Underwood. And you say all that is consumed is imported? 

Mr. Martin. No ; most of it. 

Mr. Underwood. Most of it. On the lower-grade goods of your 
manufacture of curtains how much is imported and how much is 
made in this country ? 

Mr. Martin. You mean the class of goods we make? 

Mr. Underwood. The class of goods that you are complaining of, 
the lower-grade goods that you say you can make. 

Mr. Martin. I should think we do perhaps $5,000,000 altogether. 

Mr. Underwood. You mean your industry ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. The entire industry does $5,000,000 ? 

Mr. Martin. Bear in mind that this only started in 1900. 

Mr. Underwood. How much are the importations ? 

Mr. Martin. I can not tell you that. You mean on nets ? 

Mr. Underwood. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. I can not give you that figure. 

Mr. Underwood. What percentage of the lower-grade business are 
you doing now? 

Mr. Martin. We are doing practically the whole of it up to $2.50. 
We do not have niuch competition. We can beat out the peasant 
labor up to that price. 

Mr. Underwood. Then you have a prohibitive tariff on the lower- 
grade goods? 

Mr. Martin. Why, no ; I would not put it that way, because we 
have the same tariff that they have. 

Mr. Underwood. I know ; but if they can not sell any goods in this 
country, you are not raising any revenue for the Government, and 
your tariff is prohibitive on the lower-grade goods. 

Mr. Martin. Why, we are. We are buying nets abroad, and pay 
60 per cent on them. We are buying all the laces there, and paying 
60 per cent on them. 
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Mr. Underwood. I am talking about the manufactured product. 
I just want to get the status of the case. 

Mr. Martin. Well, you understand that we have to import the nets. 

Mr. Underwood. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Martin. And we have to import the laces, and we pay 60 per 
cent duty on them. The Government gets that revenue out of it, 
regardless of whether we sell the curtain for a dollar or $2.50. 

Mr. Underwood. But so far as the manufactured article itself is 
concerned, you manufacture all of the lower-grade goods that are 
consumed in the country? 

Mr. Martin. Yes ; about the whole of them ; but that is not on ac- 
count of the duties, because those fellows over there have the privilege 
of making a curtain and bringing it into this country and selling it 
over here and paying just the same duty as we pay for the raw ma- 
terials, and still we manage it so that they do not get the business. 

Mr. Underwood. You claim that your raw material, the duty that 
you have, is merely to offset the duty on the raw material ? 

Mr. Martin. That is it exactly ; nothing more. 

Mr. Underwood. In the case of the higher-grade goods, how much 
is produced in this country ? 

Mr. Martin. We can not produce them at all. Practically all that 
we produce are a few to make our line of goods look pretty; but the 
best selling article in our line of business is a $5 Irish-point curtain 
selling for $5 retail ; but we can not touch the foreigners on that cur- 
tain. That curtain comes in here, and it costs the retailer about $3.25. 
He sells it for $5. We can not make a curtain as good as those peo- 
ple at that price. That hand labor over there is very much cheaper 
than ours. 

Mr. Underwood. Is that due to the manufacture of the finished 
article, or is it due to the duty on the raw material ? 

Mr. Martin. It is due to the fact that the home labor over there 
is very much cheaper than our labor. This is all hand work [exhib- 
iting samples of curtains to Mr. Underwood]. 

Mr. Underwood. You had better get back by the table there, so 
that the stenographer can get what you say. Describe what it is, 
please. 

Mr. Martin. That is what is called an Irish-point curtain. 

The Chairman. I thought you were on mosquito netting. 

Mr. Underwood. Mosquito netting is what he makes his curtains 
out of. 

Mr. Martin. This is the basis of it. 

The Chairman. This is a curtain. 

Mr. Underwood. He makes it out of mosquito netting that is 
brought into the country. 

Mr. Martin. I am telling you where our troubles are. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes. I was out, and did not get the thread of 
your remarks. 

Mr. Martin. There [producing curtain] is another one. There is 
just as much net in this; there is just as much cloth used here for the 
foundation for that pattern, and at the same price. This curtain 
here is one that we sell for $3.50, and this one we sell for $2.25. 

The Chairman, What is that mosquito netting called when they 
import it? 
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Mr. Martin. That comes under the head of mosquito netting. It 
is called mosquito netting, Mr. Payne. 

The Chairman. I do not find it here. 

Mr. Martin. It is under paragraph 339. 

Mr. Dalzell. That paragraph refers to " nettings." It does not 
say " mosquito nettings," does it ? 

Mr. Martin. Well, it may' not. They are invoiced as mosquito 
nettings, however, and they are known to the appraiser as mosquito 
nettings. 

The Chairman. That is the reason I did not find it. I was looking 
for the mosquito. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Martin. There is a great deal that comes in through New 
Orleans for that purpose. 

Mr. Underwood. Is that hand work or machine work ? 

Mr. Martin. That is hand work. This pattern is put on a piece of 
cloth, which is laid on there and attached there. This is done, then, 
with a Swiss machine ; and this [indicating] is all cut out by hand. 
All of this little spider web is put in by hand, and the difference in 
these two curtains in price, the difference between $3.50 and $2.25, is 
all in the hand work in there. 

Mr. Griggs. What do you want to do — take the duty off of netting 
or raise the duty on the curtains ? 

Mr. Martin. That is up to you people. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Underwood. You have explained your difficulty, and you will 
leave the balance with the committee? 

Mr. Martin. It is better to do that, is it not? 

Mr. Griggs. You do not care which, do you ? 

Mr. Martin. It does not make any difference to us. 

Mr. Griggs. I say, you do not care whether we take the duty off 
of netting or increase the duty on curtains? 

Mr. Martin. The reason I did not ask to have the duty increased 
on curtains is because the general sentiment appears to be against 
it. I am going about it the easiest way. 

Mr. Griggs. Then you want it reduced on nets. That is right. 

Mr. Martin. We would like to make those goods here. There is 
not anything that gives me more pleasure than to pick up a curtain 
that is made in this country, and that is a beauty, and has not been 
made here before. That is the whole pride of our business. Eight 
years ago we did not make such a thing here. You would not wipe 
the dust off your desk with a novelty curtain made in this country. 
We have developed all this business here, and it is purely our OAvn — 
absolutely. Now, here is a curtain that we would like to make. We 
would like to make those foreign goods, Marie Antoinettes, and so on. 
We can make "them up to $2.50 or $2.75 a pair; but we have to stop 
right there. After that there is so much hand labor entering into 
them that the foreigner can beat us out. The curtains are sent into 
the homes of the peasants there, who do the work whenever they 
have time, and put the whole family on it. That is the labor we 
can not go up against. We do the same thing here ; but abroad they 
make 10 or 20 cents a day, and our people want to make $1 a day, 
and they make $1. 

Mr. Griggs. I see that we collected $25,000,000 in duties. 

Mr. Martin. On laces? 

Mr. Geiggs. On laces. 
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Mr. Martin. Yes ; and, of course, laces enter largely also into our 
work. I do not want you to think that we do not pay any duties. 
There is a great deal of net that comes in here for veiling and other 
purposes^ — ^millions of dollars' worth; but I am not asking to have 
that touched. It is only in these coarse yarns, from 20's to 60's. 

Mr. Griggs. If we should designate it as " mosquito netting " in 
the bill, would that be understood ? 

Mr. Martin. No; you would have to say from 20's to 60's, inclu- 
sive. That is the way they come through the custom-house. 

Mr. Griggs. You had better submit that in writing. 

Mr. Martin. Yes; I will do it. There is not an industry in this 
country that amounts to anything in this line, and they do not seem 
to want to make the goods here. They may tell you that they do, but 
they prove that they do not. 

The Chairman. Do you call that article a lace window curtain? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is under the same schedule and carries the 
same tariff as the netting? 

Mr. Martin. Exactly; and that is where we are up against a stone 
wall, Mr. Payne. We can not do anything beyond $2.50. 

The Chairman. Do you import the lace? 

Mr. Martin. We import laces; yes. 

The Chairman. I mean the laces you put in those curtains? 

Mr. Martin. There is not any lace in that. That, right there, is 
nothing but a piece of Fall River goods. It is a piece of cloth that is 
about that wide that is sewed on there. 

The Chairman. That is embroidery? 

Mr. Martin. It is all embroidered right on there. The pattern is 
laid on and it is all embroidered, and this is all cut out with scissors, 
by hand. 

The Chairman. Do you import the embroidery in the curtain ? 

Mr. Martin. We do not ; no. It is domestic yarn, made right here. 

The Chairman. What is that ? 

Mr. Martin. It is a domestic yarn. The yarn that does that em- 
broidery is a domestic yarn. 

The Chairman. Is it made up here? 

Mr. Martin. It is made right here. 

The Chairman. It is embroidered on to that netting? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I see. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir ; it is made right here ; and those cotton goods 
are made in Fall River. 

Mr. Griggs. You say they may tell us that they want to manufac- 
ture netting, but we must not believe them? 

Mr. Martin. Well, they prove that they do not. 

Mr. Griggs. All right ; I do not wish to ask you any further ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Martin. You can ask me later, if you think so. 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. DIAMOND, OF NEWBURGH, N. Y., RELA- 
TIVE TO DUTIES ON BOBBINET OR NETTING. 

Tuesday, December i, 1908. 

Mr. Diamond. Honorable Chairman and gentlemen of the Ways 
and Means Committee, I have here a little brief of some data touching 
this particular net matter that Mr. Martin has just spoken of, and 
that is the foundation for this curtain that Mr. Martin has just ex- 
plained to you about. We are the only ones in this country who are 
exclusively engaged in the manufacture of bobbinet. That is the 
real trade term for the material. We started this industry about 
eight years ago and expected to get protection under paragraph 340 
of the Dingley tariff act, and the material is admitted under section 
339. For that reason we ask that a special law be made ; and if you 
gentlemen will kindly permit me, I will read off this brief : 

The Lackey Manufacturing Company, whose office, mill, and prin- 
cipal place of business is situated at the city of Newburgh, in the 
county of Orange and Twentieth Congressional District of New York, 
respectfully calls your attention to its product, the practical operation 
of the provisions of the tariff' regulations pertaining thereto, and the 
inadequacy of the protection afforded by the present law. 

This company is the one and only concern in the United States de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of bobbinets. 

The industry was started in the year 1900. 

It was the belief of the founders of the business that the product 
would be protected by the Dingley tariff act. When this law was 
being considered by the House of Eepresentatives Mr. George E. 
Lackey, who was desirous of entering the business of manufacturing 
bobbinets, at that time associated with the Bromley Manufacturing 
Company, of Philadelphia, in conjunction with Mr. Bromley and 
other gentlemen interested in the manufacture of lace curtains, pillow 
shams, bed sets, and bobbinets, conferred with the committee of your 
honorable body who then had charge of the proposed law. 

Their conference resulted in the enactment of the section of the 
law designated as section 340, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 340. Lace curtains, pillow shams, and bed sets finished or unfinished, 
made on Nottingham lace-curtain machines or on a Nottingham warp machine, 
and composed of cotton or. other vegetable fiber, when counting five points or 
spaces between the warp threads to the inch, 1 cent per square yard. When 
counting more than five points or spaces to the inch one-half of 1 cent per square 
yard In addition for each point or space to the inch in excess of five and in ad- 
dition thereto, all of the foregoing artic.les in this paragraph a 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

In 1900 the business of manufacturing nets was new. The founder 
of this company had not embarked in it until he received or believed 
he received the proper protection to warrant his venturing into the 
business. 

He was instrumental in having section 340 enacted, this company 
was formed and the business went on. 

Nottingham lace-warp machines were installed and are still in use 
in our mill. The entire product of the mill is made on Nottingham 
lace-warp machines. 
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This company found it impossible to compete with foreign markets, 
and upon examination it was ascertained that product like that 
manufactured by this company was being admitted to this country 
under section 339. 

Appeal was made to the collector and appraiser of the port of New 
York. Claim was made on behalf of this company that it was 
intended by Congress that foreign product of material like that 
manufactured by this company should be admitted under section 340. 
Section 339 provides for an ad valorem duty of 60 per cent, whereas 
if the material was entered under section 340 it would be protected 
under a specific duty as well. 

This claim was referred to the General Board of Appraisers, who 
decided that the material manufactured by the Lackey Manufactur- 
ing Company was " net," and that it was properly adiriitted under 
provisions of section 339 ; and that the language employed by section 
340 was not sufficiently broad to cover this class of goods. 

There is no question in our mind as to the correctness of the classi- 
fication made by the General Board of Appraisers, because our prod- 
uct is " net " and can only be described and classified as " net." 

Congress intended to protect our industry under the provisions of 
section 340, but through the unfortunate use of the language employed, 
we are-without adequate protection ; we are without the protection itwas 
intended we should have ; we have been unable to increase our output 
or number of our employees ; we have been hampered by labor difficul- 
ties, and we are to-day in about the same position as we were when we 
started in business, and we are still alone as the only exclusive manu- 
facturer of bobbinets. We are still an infant industry, and in need 
of protection. 

We therefore ask for the enactment of a law eliminating from sec- 
tion 339 the words " net and netting," and containing a clause to read 
as follows : 

Bobbinets, net, and netting, finished or unfinished, made or woven by the use 
of machinery or looms in which bobbins carry the yams and weave them across 
a warp thread, warp threads being a series of threads running parallel In one 
direction, bobbin threads being a series of threads carried by the bobbin trans- 
versely and diagonally across and twisted around the warp threads. Such de- 
scribed bobbinets, net and netting, finished or unfinished, when made of cotton 
or other vegetable-fiber yarn counting sixteen holes or less to the inch, counted 
on the warp and bobbin lines, shall pay a duty of five cents per square yard; 
and all such bobbinets, net, and netting counting more than sixteen holes to the 
inch, counted on the warp and bobbin lines, shall pay, in addition to the five 
cents per square yard, a duty of one-half cent per hole for each hole or part of 
a hole in excess of sixteen holes to the inch, and, in addition thereto, twenty 
per centum ad valorem. 

It is because the Standard Dictionary defines bobbinets as an open 
fabric formed by a series of threads crossing and partially twisted 
around each other and producing a hexagonal mesh that we desire 
the language above employed to be used in describing our product, 
so that no confusion will hereafter arise as to proper classification 
of our goods. 

It will be discerned from the proposed clause that provision is 
made for a specific as well as an ad valorem rate of duty. 

The elasticity of an ad valorem protection alone is such that a 
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false valuation can be placed on goods in foreign countries, and in 
this way manufacturers of this particular product will not receive 
the protection the Government has seen fit to afford. 

As a result of errors made in valuation placed on bobbinets, net, 
and netting, the United States assigned one of its officers connected 
with the appraisers' department, namely, Mr. George Kobinson, with 
instructions to thoroughly investigate the net-making industry. 
After thorough study of the net industry in Europe he framed a 
schedule based on the cost of manufacture which placed a certain 
foreign valuation on this particular production, and from the figures 
obtained by him and our personal knowledge of the cost of foreign 
production we find and state that he must have made a most search- 
ing and thorough investigation of conditions to enable him to so 
intelligently fix the productive cost of the manufacture of bobbinets, 
nets, and netting. 

As a result of the elasticity of an ad valorem duty we feel that it is 
necessary to ask your honorable body to give full favor to a law 
which will provide for a specific duty according to yardage and grade 
to properly protect us in our efforts to develop this industry in the 
United States. 

The specific duty for which we ask is for the purpose of protecting 
us in the cost of production, and the ad valorem duty is for the pur- 
pose of taking proper care of the fluctuating cost of materials. 

At the outset of this statement we said that we entered this busi- 
ness believing we were to get specific protection provided by section 
340, but on account of the unsuitable language used we failed to real- 
ize the advantage of that protection. We have made all possible effort 
to keep going, practicing the strictest economy, and we must confess 
that we are now unable to meet foreign competition protected as we 
are under section 339 of the present law. 

We come in daily contact with consumers of our product who 
submit samples and prices showing their ability to purchase goods of 
foreign production at a lesser price than we can produce the same 
goods. 

This has been our experience since we started the business. We 
have been unable to develop our industry owing to the inadequacy 
of the protection afforded us by an ad valorem duty of 60 per cent. 

In producing the finer grades of nets we are compelled to use 
imported yarns, thereby suffering a 25 per cent higher cost of the prin- 
cipal material we use than our foreign competitors, so that it is sim- 
ply impossible to compete with foreign producers in the finer grades 
of nets and netting unless we are granted the protection herein asked. 

A foreign producer, after paying 60 per cent duty, can sell his 
net for 6.91 cents per square yard and make a profit of 20 per cent, 
whereas the American producer would have to sell his goods at 
9.92 cents per square yard to get the same results. This shows that 
with 60 per cent duty we must sell our goods 43J per cent higher 
to get the same results as our foreign competitor. 

Following is the cost of a grade of net which we make, also the 
cost of the same grade made in foreign markets, which shows over 
100 per cent difference in cost of production : American cost of pro- 
duction, 6.94 cents ; foreign cost oi production, 3.28 cents. 
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This comparison holds good to all grades as well as the one quoted. 

The correctness of these figures can be ascertained by reference to 
the reports of Mr. George Kobinson, the United States Govern- 
ment agent, who investigated the net industry in Europe and made 
his report to the Treasury Department on the 9th day of April, 1906. 

The changes suggested by us are reasonable and proper, and we 
believe they should be made. It is evident that Congress intended 
to grant us protection when the law now standing on the statute 
books was enacted, but we failed to realize the benefits"we and Con- 
gress anticipated. 

We trust that this application will meet with the favor we believe 
it deserves, and that we will be enabled to provide employment for 
labor and build up our industry to a sufficient size, so that we may 
not only encourage the increase of production to supply the demands 
of our own country, but, with the exercise of American ingenuity, 
that in time we can seek a foreign market for our production. 

Mr. Underwood. How much money have you got invested in this 
enterprise ? 

Mr. Diamond. About $250,000. 

Mr. Undekwood. How much profit did you make on it in the year 
1906? 

Mr. Diamond. We have never made any, up to date. 

Mr. Underwood. No profit whatever? 

Mr. Diamond. We are in debt. 

Mr. Underwood. Have you made losses up to that time ? 

Mr. Diamond. Losses ; yes, sir, 

Mr. Underwood. What has your average loss been ? 

Mr. Diamond. Our latest report shows that we are about $24,000 
in debt, after running eight years. 

Mr. Griggs. You ask for a protection there of half a cent a hole 
on the bobbinet? 

Mr. Diamond. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. For each hole in excess of 16. Is that right? 

Mr. Diamond. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. How many holes are there in that net to the square 
inch? 

Mr. Diamond. We have a little measure here that wiU teU at a 
glance just how many holes there are. 

Mr. Griggs. Yes. 

Mr. Diamond. And the way this is counted is on the warp lines 
and the bobbin lines. That is, the warp lines run perpendicularly 
and the bobbin lines are the ones that cross over diagonally. [After 
examining curtain.] Twenty-two holes. 

Mr. Griggs. Twenty-two? 

Mr. Diamond. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Half a cent a hole above 16 would make 3 cents to 
the square inch specific duty, would it not ? 

Mr. Diamond. Yes, sir; more than that. 

Mr. Griggs. There are 144 square inches, I believe, in a square 
foot? 

Mr. Diamond. We count those in that way so that they can not 
do any cheating with the net. The same number of holes must be 
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within the square inch, and that is why we count them on both lines — 
both on the bobbin line and on the warp line. Of course, if you 
pull the net out one way it brings more holes up into the inch one 
way, and if you pull it out the other way it brings more into the 
inch the other way. 

Mr. Griggs. I want to ask you this question; I did not understand 
you probably : You mean it is that much per yard ? 

Mr. Diamond. Per yard; yes, sir; but we measure it by the inch. 

Mr. Geiggs. That would make 3 cents a yard specific duty on that? 

Mr. Diamond. Oh, no. The duty on net is 5 cents for IG holes, 
and half a cent for every hole above 16 holes; and this 22-hole net 
would be 5f cents. 

Mr. Griggs. Eight cents per yard? 

Mr. Diamond. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. You are the only manufacturer of that in this country ? 

Mr. Diamond. The only manufacturer exclusively so engiiginJ. 
There are other manufacturers, but they have other business as well. 

Mr. Griggs. You are not one of the gentlemen to whom Mr. Mar- 
tin referred, are you ? 

Mr. Diamond. Mr. Martin is one of our customers, and we always 
lose money on his orders. He invariably beats us. We have got to 
take his orders to keep our organization going; and what we make 
in dealing with the retail trade we have got to pay to Mr. Martin, 
because he can go out in the market and get goods cheaper than we 
can make them. 

Mr. Griggs. You heard him say that some people pretended that 
they want to make this stuff, but they do not? 

Mr. Diamond. We did not put $250,000 in a plant there for fun. 

Mr. Geiggs. I do not think so, either. 

Mr. Diamond. When we started in the founder of the business 
thought he was getting protection under section 340. That would 
give a specific duty, and would call for a specific duty as well as an 
ad valorem duty ; and we could get protection provided it was prop- 
erly counted. 

Mr. Geiggs. You are getting 60 per cent now, are you not? 

Mr. Diamond. Sixty per cent; but it costs us a hundred per cent 
more to make the goods — over a hundred per cent in the case of the 
finer grades. 

Mr. Geiggs. One hundred per cent more than the 60 per cent? 

Mr. Diamond. About 43 per cent more. 

Mr. Geiggs. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Diamond. That is actual cost, as proven by the United States 
Government official figures, as well as our own knowledge of the 
situation. There are about fifteen millions of this importea into this 
country, and there is about $200,000 worth of it made here; and on 
$100,000 worth of business a year we do not make any money. We 
can not develop it. We put all our money in there. We started in 
and kept adding money to it all the time, expecting to increase our 
production so that we could, by increasing our production, get some 
profit from it. But we were unable to do it. Mr. Martin here can go 
out in the market and buy nets cheaper than we can sell them to him; 
and we frequently have to turn down orders that we can not take 
from him because "the price he offers us is so low that we can not do it. 
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Mr. Gkiggs. By increasing the duty on that we will increase the 
revenue, will we not? 

Mr. Diamond. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. In that way we would make it a better revenue pro- 
ducer would we not? 

Mr. Diamond. Yes, sir. 



SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF FILED BY THOMAS J. DIAMOND, FOE 
LACKEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., 
RELATIVE TO BOBBINETS. 

New Yohk, January 11, 1909. 
Hon. Seeeno E. Payne, 

CJiairTTMn ^Yays and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sir : Supplementary to our statement made before your hon- 
orable body on the 1st day of December, 1908, concerning the manu- 
facture of bobbinets in the United States, and the tariff relative 
thereto, we most respectfully ask that, in determining the duty and 
the phraseology of the prospective tariff law, you give due considera- 
tion to the following facts : 

We entered into this business some eight years ago believing that 
we would get protection sufficient to enable us to compete with foreign 
made goods. But unfortunately for us we found that, in consequence 
of the inadequate protection afforded us by an ad valorem duty of 
60 per cent, we are unable to do so. 

We would respectfully direct your attention to the differences in 
the cost of production between Europe and the United States, taking 
into consideration the greater amount of capital which it is neces- 
sary to invest in the United States as against the amount required 
for European investment. 

All the machines used in the production of this commodity have 
been imported from Europe and we have paid to this Government 45 
per cent duty on the value of our machines. 

Therefore our original outlay was 45 per cent more than the orig- 
inal outlay of our foreign competitors and the total amount of in- 
vested capital is practically twice as much to engage in this business 
in the United States as it is in European countries, to say nothing 
of the difference in the cost of labor. 

The percentage of earning must always be based upon the amount 
invested and cost to produce ; hence, as it cost us twice as much capi- 
tal to start business in this country as against Europe, we should be 
entitled to proportionately the same percentage of earning con- 
sidering the larger investment. 

It appears after further study and consideration of the draft of 
the law which we have suggested dealing with bobbinets, that, to 
prevent any possible chance of fraud being practiced by persons im- 
porting bobbinets into this country and to enable the customs ex- 
aminers to properly classify such importations, the bobbinets should 
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be counted as therein suggested; that is, the holes in the net should 
be first counted perpendicularly on the warp lines and then diagon- 
ally on the bobbin lines within the area of a square inch and the total 
of such counts will set the grade of the net. By this method there is 
no possibility of destroying the count of the bobbinet, for the reason 
that if the bobbinet be pulled on the warp lines, the holes per inch in 
that direction would be decreased, but the holes per inch on the bobbin 
lines would be increased. The same also holds good if the bobbinet 
be pulled along the bobbin lines. 

Therefore we suggest that the law be made to read as follows : 

Bobbinets, nets and nettings finished or unfinished made or woven by the 
use of machinery or looms in which bobbins carry the yarns and weave them 
across a warp thread, warp threads being a series of threads running perpen- 
dicularly parallel, bobbin threads, being a series of threads carried by the 
bobbin transversely and diagonally parallel across and twisted around the warp 
threads. Such described bobbinets, nets and nettings, finished or unfinished, 
when made of cotton or other vegetable fiber yarns, counting sixteen holes or 
less to the Inch, counted in a straight line perpendicularly on the warp, and 
diagonally in a straight line of the bobbin, within the area of a square inch, 
shall pay a duty of five cents per square yard, and all such bobbinets, nets and 
nettings counting more than sixteen holes to the inch counted on the warp and 
bobbin lines as above, shall pay in addition to five cents a square yard, a duty of 
one-half cent per hole for each hole or part of a hole in excess of sixteen holes 
to the Inch, and In addition thereto, twenty per cent ad valorem. 

The product of our plant, although it is all bobbinet, is sometimes 
given a different name for trade purposes, such as " Saxony nets," 
" mosquito nets," " Bretonne nets," " wash blond nets," " panel nets," 
" Pt. D'Esprit nets," " French nets," " cable nets," and " Brussels 
nets," but they are all bobbinets, so that the law would cover cotton 
nets and nettings of all description made in the manner described. 

There are in this country at the present time 26 "machines engaged 
in the manufacture of bobbinets. Of these 26 machines, we have 12 ; 
The Bromley Manufacturing Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., have 
10. There are 2 in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 2 in Pawtucket, R. I., but 
as we are the only exclusive manufacturers of this product in this 
country, we and we alone are the only ones capable of showing the 
exact cost of producing this net, and would incidentally state that 
The Bromley Manufacturing Company, who hold the next largest 
number of machines to us, has recently informed us that were it not 
for their other business, they would not be able to run their bobbinet 
machines in competition with the foreign producer. We draw atten- 
tion specifically to The Bromley Manufacturing Company, because 
they are the only concern in the United States who have any number 
of machines, and are only able to run them as a result of having 
other business which will carry the burden of their bobbinet machines. 

The uses to which bobbinet is put in this country are various and 
numerous, and the consumption is quite large, in fact very large 
compared with the home production. The millinery trade uses it, as 
well as curtain manufacturers ; it is used in canopy form in the South- 
ern States, is used in connection with dress materials, in the hat- 
making industry, embroideries, and quite a number of other uses, 
and is an industry which should be protected sufficiently to permit 
of its development, and as it now stands, it is impossible to expand 
or even make any margin of profit, being forced to meet such unfair 
and unequal competition as a result of inadequate protection. 
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We sincerely pray that your honorable body will look with favor 
upon our earnest appeal, as it is only by an act of Congress that we 
can get the result and protection we need to enable us to develop 
our industry, which in time with proper protection will give employ- 
ment to a vast number of people. 
Respectfully submitted. 

The Lacket Manufacttjeing Company, 

Newhurgh, N. Y. 
Thos. J. Diamond, Treasurer. 



TRIMMINGS. 

[Paragraph 339.] 

THE BRAID MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES SUBMITS BRIEF ASKING THAT PRESENT DUTY BE RE- 
TAINED ON TRIMMINGS. 

Washington, D. C., November 30, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 

Gentlemen : Laces, lace window curtains, tidies, pillow shams, bed 
sets, insertings, flouncings, and other lace articles; handkerchiefs, 
napkins, wearing apparel, and other articles, made wholly or in part 
of lace, or in imitation of lace; nets or nettings, veils and veilings, 
etamines, vitrages, neck rufflings, ruchings, tuckings, flutings, and 
quillings ; embroideries and all trimmings, including hraids, edgings, 
insertings, flouncings, galloons, gorings, and bands ; wearing apparel 
and handkerchiefs, and other articles or fabrics embroidered in any 
manner by hand or machinery, whether with a letter, monogram, or 
otherwise; tamboured or appliqued articles, fabrics, or wearing ap- 
parel ; hemstitched or tucked flouncings or skirtings, and articles made 
wholly or in part of rufflings, tuckings, or ruchings ; all of the fore- 
going, composed wholly or in chief value of flax, cotton, or other 
vegetable fiber, and not elsewhere specially provided for in this act, 
whether composed in part of India rubber or otherwise, 60 per cent 
ad valorem: Provided, That no wearing apparel or other article or 
textile fabric, when embroidered by hand or machinery, shall pay 
duty at a less rate than that imposed in any schedule of this act upon 
any embroideries of the materials of which such embroidery is com- 
posed. 

The only articles which interest the braid manufacturers in the 
above paragraph are trimmings, including braids. 

We recommend that the present duty of 60 per cent ad valorem be 
retained on these articles, as that duty is just about sufficient to cover 
the difference between the cost of labor and expenses in Europe and 
in this country on these articles. 

Respectfully submitted by the Braid Manufacturers' Association of 
the United States. 

Heney W. Schloss, 
President, 682 Broadway, New York. 
61318— scHED J— 09 ^11 
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THE SANFORD NARROW FABRIC CO., NEW YORK CITY, WISHES 
FANCY WOVEN BRAIDS AND TAPES CARED FOR. 

New Yoek, December iS, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Patne, 

Ghairman GomTnittee on Ways and Means, 

"Washington, D. O. 
Dear Sir : We, as manufacturers, are particularly interested in the 
articles named in paragraph 339, trimmings and braids " composed 
wholly or in chief value of cotton." 

The duty of 60 per cent is now applied to these goods. While suffi- 
cient on the lower grades to permit of their profitable manufacture 
here, we find it very hard to compete with higher grades on imported 
goods, and we should like to be heard specifically if the opportunity 
is afforded us. 

We might further suggest in order to clarify the articles — ^braids — 
that the words " fancy woven braids and tapes " be inserted in this 
paragraph in addition, for the importers have instituted several suits 
against the Government in this connection. 
Yours, very truly, 

Sanfoed Narrow Fabric Co., 
Chas. S. King, President. 



RAMIE BRAIDS. 

[Paragraph 339.] 

WAISER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK CITY, ASKS MORE 
PROTECTION FOR BRAIDS MADE FROM RAMIE SLIVER. 

New York, Novernber W, 1908. 
Chairman Wats and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : As domestic millinery braid manufacturers, operating a 
factory at Lake View, N. J., we have lately laid down extensive ma- 
chinery for producing hat braids from ramie sliver. 

While the imported finished braids, of which we attach cuttings, 
pay a duty of 60 per cent, this sliver, being the raw material from 
which they are made, is taxed at 45 per cent, though, for instance, 
raw silk comes in free and artificial silk only pays 20 per cent to 30 
per cent. . 

Taking into consideration the considerably greater cost of labor 
and production here, we find that the difference of 15 per cent between 
the duty on the finished ramie braids (60 per cent) and that of the 
ramie sliver, our raw material (45 per cent) is more than absorbed 
and precludes us altogether from competing with the imported article, 
forcing us to give up the idea of manufacturing such goods here. 

We therefore take the liberty to draw your committee's attention to 
this inconsistency in the present tariff, which the custom-house ap- 
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praisers here inform us is based upon decision " T. D. 29239, circuit 
court, east district of Pennsylvania." 

We would appreciate it very much if you will kindly give your 
consideration to this matter, suggesting such amendments to tlie 
tariff in force as to offer some inducement and protection to the do- 
mestic braid manufacturer. 

We place ourselves at your disposal for any further information 
on the subject, and remain, dear sir, 
Very respectfully, yours, 

The Walsee Mfg. Co. (Inc.), 
G. DoNAT. President. 



WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S LINGERIE. 

[Paragraph 339.] 

HOIT. W. S. BENNET, M. C, FILES LETTER OF NATHAN" KRAUS- 
KOPF COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 

New York, December 16, 1908. 
Hon. William S. Bennet, M. C, Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sir: The writer, who is the president of the Nathan Kraus- 
kopf Company, lives at 430 West One hundred and sixteenth street, 
New York City, which he understands is in your district, and there- 
fore that you are "his Congressman." 

We understand that the coming Congress will probably radically 
revise the tariff, and as we are interested in this phase of legislation, 
would thank you to let us know how we can keep track of this matter. 

The customs duty now imposed on lingerie for women and children 
is 60 per cent. Any lowering of this duty will work very disad-- 
vantageously to a very large number of working people in this 
country. Roughly speaking, the facts of the matter are as follows : 

Women who do hand sewing abroad are paid from 30 cents to 60 
cents a day, according to the location. 

Women who do the same class of sewing in this country are paid 
$2.50 a day. 

Women who do machine sewing abroad are paid from 20 cents to 50 
cents a day, according to location. 

Women who do the same class of sewing in this country are paid 
from $1.50 to $2.50 a day. 

You can readily see that the 60 per cent duty does not cover this 
difference in wages. 

Cutters in this country are paid from $18 to $25 a week; in Ger- 
many these men are paid from 30 marks to 50 marks a week. In 
France the rate of pay is somewhat less. You will readily see in 
this instance that the duty does not begin to protect this class of 
labor. 

As a matter of fact, increasing quantities of women's and chil- 
dren's lingerie are being imported each year, largely owing to "the 
fact that we can not in this country compete, because of the unfa- 
vorable competition on the labor question. 
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I am taking the trouble of writing you at this length so you may 
see how vitally interested we are in this matter and would be glad 
to get any information from you that you think we need and to effect 
an organization in our trade, which you may think advisable to 
properly present the matter to the proper authorities. 

Mr. A. S. Silverberg, of the same address — 430 West One hundred 
and sixteenth street — and president of the American Romper Com- 
pany, also one of your constituents, joins with me in the above. 

Thanking you in advance for your consideration and reply to this 
letter, I am, 

Yours, very respectfully, Nathan Keauskopp. 



liACES AND EMBKOrDERLES. 

[Paragraphs 339 and 340.] 

THE WIIKES-BAREE LACE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW 
YORK CITY, ASKS RETENTION OF PRESENT PROTECTIVE 
DUTIES ON lACE CURTAINS. 

New York, Novemler 27, 1908. 
Hon. Seeeno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 

Deak Sir: The undersigned manufacturers of lace curtains oper- 
ating plants of Nottingham lace-curtain machines in this country, 
present the following memorial to the Ways and Means Committee, 
in support of their contention for retaining the present duty on lace 
window curtains, etc., as provided for in paragraph No. 340. 

The principal factors working against us in competition with the 
foreign-made goods are: (1) Exceptionally high cost of labor, (2) 
absolute dependence for the running of the machines on special im- 
ported yarns. 

The starting of the industry in this country necessitated the impor- 
tation of skilled and specially trained help m almost all the depart- 
ments of the manufacture. The demands of this labor with each 
period of development in the industry have been beyond our control, 
and we are obliged to pay in excess of English and Scotch wage 
scales in most cases 75 to 80 per cent, and even in some cases our 
rates are nearly 100 per cent over the prices paid in Nottingham 
and Glasgow for similar classes of work. This statement can be 
substantiated in the case of the weavers by comparison of printed 
scales of union wages prevailing in England, Scotland, and America, 
and as applied to the varied classes of work made on the various 
" lay outs " of the lace-curtain machine. 

The fine yarns specially spun for the industry which we are obliged 
to use, and without which no lace-curtain machine could be operated, 
are all imported. These yams are the "bread and butter," so to 
speak, of the curtain machine. Attempts for many years past have 
been made by domestic spinners to meet the peculiar needs of the 
industry in this direction, but without success. These yarns consti- 
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tute nearly 15 per cent of our total yarn consumption, and are sub- 
ject to a duty equivalent to 50 per cent. 

In view of the above facts and the peculiar exigencies of this 
comparatively new industry, we feel justified in our contention to 
have the present duty maintained and the reading of paragraph 340 
preserved, as having proved in its detail working more efficient than 
any schedule hitherto framed pertaining to the articles in question. 
EespectfuUy, yours, 

Wilkes-Barre Lace Manufacturing Co., 
CiiAEENCE Whitman, Treasurer. 



MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, ILL., WISH THE DUTIES AND 
CLASSIFICATION OF LACE CURTAINS LEFT UNCHANGED. 

Chicago, November S8, 1908. 
Hon. Henrt S. Boutell, M. C., 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sir : It being impossible to present this matter in person, we 
respectfully ask that this letter be read before the Committee on 
Ways and Means at their hearing on the cotton schedule set for 
December 1. 

We wish to refer particularly to the duties on cotton Nottingham 
lace curtains as now provided in paragraph 340. 

The manufacture of Nottingham lace curtains is conducted in 
almost all of its branches by skilled or highly skilled operatives at a 
comparatively high wage. These curtains are constructed on intri- 
cate machines, none of which are made in this country, but which 
are imported from England, and on entry into the United States are 
subjected to a duty of 45 per cent under the present tariff. 

A portion of the yarns entering into their construction is of foreign 
manufacture — that is to say, such yarns are used in the warp. On 
these a duty per pound approximating 35 per cent is at present col- 
lectible on importation into the United States. 

The total average duties collected on these goods under the present 
act, as stated in the government statistical record of imports for the 
year ending June 30, 1907, was 55 per cent. 

This duty, taking into consideration the cost of plant, material, and 
labor, is necessary to aflford protection to the American manufac- 
turer and is, we think, a fair measure of such protection. 

Further, the construction of this paragraph, as it appears in the 
present act, fulfills the necessary technical requirements, following, 
as it does, the various grades and equalizing the duties as between 
one grade and another. 

We are therefore in favor of allowing the rates on cotton Not- 
tingham lace curtains, as provided in paragraph 340 of the present 
act, to remain unchanged. 

Very respectfully, Marshall Field & Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA (PA.) MANUFACTUEERS OF LACE CURTAINS 
THINK PRESENT DUTIES SHOULD BE MAINTAINED. 

Philadelphia, November %8, 1908. 
Hon. Sekeno E. Patne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sir: The Philadelphia manufacturers of Nottingham lace 
curtains ask for the retention of the present duties provided for in 
paragraph No. 340. 

When the tariff act of 1897 was passed we had 1,000 operatives 
only partially employed and our fine machines idle ; whereas we now 
have 3,111 operatives fully employed (the panic period excepted) 
and additional machines in process of erection. This progress has 
been made possible by paragraph No. 340, which in its workings has 
proven more efficient than any schedule previously formulated. 
These duties are essential to protect us in competition with foreign- 
made goods and vital to the continued development of the industry, 
because — 

First, the dependence of the industry upon foreign manufacturers 
for its lace machines and its bobbin yarns. Machines for lace 
making are not made in this country, but imported at a duty of 45 
per cent, requiring a bobbin yarn that has never been successfully 
made in this country, on which we pay a duty equivalent to 60 per 
cent. The industry is exotic, the child of a protective tariff. 

Second, an exceptional high labor cost as compared with Great Brit- 
ain due to the rapid development of the industry. To start the indus- 
try by the importation of skilled labor necessitated the inducement of 
high wages, with increasing and successive demands upon us for each 
period of development. Our weavers' wages have been advanced 30 
per cent to 40 per cent since the enactment of the present tariff, and 
we pay from 50 per cent to 85 per cent above the Nottingham union 
rate, which is only interesting for comparison, as even the Notting- 
ham manufacturers can not compete with the mills of Glasgow, 
Darvel, Newmilns, Galston, etc., where most of the Nottingham lace 
curtains are made, because of the lower cost of Scotch labor. 

We are having prepared a substantiated comparison of the differ- 
ence in labor cost here and in Scotland, and will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of submitting it if this data be not already in the possession 
of your committee. 

As lowering the duties would curtail employment, depreciate the 
large investments of the industry, and reduce wages, we urge the most 
thorough examination of the reasonableness of our contention that 
no injustice may be done our employees or ourselves. 

Respectfully submitted. 

John Bromley & Sons. 
Joseph H. Bromley. 
IjEhigh Mf'g Co. 
North American Lace Co. 
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STATEMENT OF W. WICKHAM SMITH, OF NEW YORK CITY, 
REPRESENTING THE LACE AND EMBROIDERY IMPORTERS. 

Monday, Novemler 30, 1908. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
been asked to say a few words here in behalf of the Association of 
Lace and Embroidery Importers of the city of New York. I repre- 
sent 48 different houses, and I think it is safe to say that they pay 
at least three-fourths of the duties that are collected upon these goods 
at the port of New York, where most of the duties on them are 
collected. 

I am instructed to ask this committee to consider favorably a 
reduction of the duty on these goods from the present rate of 60 
per cent to 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The Chairman. If you will inform us of some way by wliich we 
can collect an ad valorem duty on laces we will consider the subject 
of lowering it, but it is necessary first for you to show us some way 
in which we can do it. 

Mr. Smith. My answer to that, Mr. Chairman, is that the Treas- 
ury Department now considers that it has a system of a^Dpraising 
these goods which is practically as good as putting them on a specific 
duty basis. 

The Chairman. I understand, on the other hand, that the gen- 
tlemen who are actively engaged in it think that they might almost 
as well be on the free list. [Laughter.] So our understanding is 
different on that. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, I can refer jow to an official report 
here in which the man sent by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor to St. Gall to examine into this question (and who has made 
an elaborate report) sets forth the whole system of ascertnining the 
duty on these goods, and announces that it is a very complete sys- 
tem; and I can refer you to the appraiser of merchandise at the 
port of New York. 

The Chairman. The Department of Commerce and Labor does not 
collect these duties. 

Mr. Smith. No; they are collected by the Treasury Department, 
and I would be glad to have the committee ask the opinion either 
of the appraiser of the port of New York, the collector of the port 
of New York, or the Assistant Secretary of the Treasuiy a? to 
whether the system of ascertaining and collecting the duties upon 
these goods has not been carried to a degree of accuracy and com- 
pleteness which leaves practically no room whatever for undervalua- 
tion or fraud, or any other evasion of the revenue. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that having had some familiarity with 
these goods and with this subject for nearly twenty years, I liave 
never known in that time of but one suit brought by the United 
States in which it was charged that any such goods as these were 
fraudulently imported. I was attorney in that suit, and the Gov- 
ernment discontinued it without costs. So that so far as there being 
anything other than an honest collection of the revenue upon these 
goods is concerned, as far as I know, there is no foundation for the 
suggestion. 
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The Chairman. Do you deal in consigned goods, by import trade, 
or do you buy them on the other side ? 

. Mr. Smith. Both. Under the system that is now in vogue it does 
not make a particle of difference whether they are bought on the other 
side or consigned by the manufacturer on the other side to_ his agent 
here. The Government has a perfect system for determining just 
how much duty the articles should pay. 

The Chairman. The department is not making a particle of differ- 
ence under the present system ; but when it comes to saying that the 
Government collects the duty, I am not convinced of that. 

Mr. Smith. All I have to say is that if you succeed in discovering 
any better system of ascertaining and collecting the duties on these 
goods than is now in force,' you will have discovered something that 
the ingenuity of the custom officials has not yet arrived at. In my 
opinion it can not be done, because the system at present is absolutely 
approaching perfection. 

The Chairman. Would you be surprised to know that some of the 
custom officers are contemplating the recommendation of a scheme 
whereby these goods shall be valued at a wholesale price in the United 
States, so that we can get some evidence on which we can get at the 
value? 

Mr. Smith. I would be surprised at that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I will surprise you now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Smith. Well, of course, that is not what I came here to discuss. 

The ChairmanI Of course, if you think the present system is per- 
fect, you can not suggest anything that will help to perfect it — ^if it is 
perfect already. We will hear you on the other proposition. 

Mr. Smith. No; but I can simply record the prediction that the 
new system will not work as well as the old. Of course, there is no 
way of proving that now. 

The Chairman. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Smith. Laces and embroideries in all the history of the coun- 
try never paid a higher duty than 40 per cent until the McKinley 
tariff. They have paid 60 per cent duty under the McKinley tariff 
and under the Dingley tariff. They paid 50 per cent under the Wil- 
son tariff, and the suggestion we now make is that they be restored to 
the duty which was collected on them under the Wilson tariff. Silk 
laces and embroideries have paid for some time 60 per cent duty. 

Now, the first proposition I suggest, Mr. Chairman, is that the time 
has gone by when goods of this character can properly be called 
luxuries. They may not, in a sense, be necessities "of life, but they 
are articles which are used by all persons, of every grade, the only 
difference being that the richer persons use finer goods and the poorer 
persons use cheaper goods. But there is practically no woman in 
this country whose station is so low that she does not wear some kind 
of lace and embroidery. Therefore they should not, in our opinion, be 
treated as luxuries and placed in the same class that diamonds and 
precious stones and other articles are. 

Mr. Clark.' You count the higher-priced ones as luxuries, do you 
not? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; I think the higher-priced ones are luxuries. The 
lower-priced ones I regard as necessities ; and taking the whole range 
as a class, they seem to me not to belong properly in the class of 
luxuries. So lar as the revenues are concerned, these goods brought 
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a revenue to the United States in the fiscal year ending July 1, 1907, 
of $25,000,000. We believe that a moderate reduction of the duties 
would so increase the volume of importations of these goods that that 
would counterbalance the reduction, and that the Government would 
collect more revenue under a 50 per cent duty than it has collected 
under a 60 per cent duty. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. You would have to increase the imports, then, to 
do that, would you not ? 

Mr. Smith. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. FoRDNET. I say, you would have to increase the imports to 
do that. 

Mr. Smith. Yes. I suggest that the reduction of duty would in- 
crease the imports, and therefore increase the revenues. 

The CHAHtMAN. The imports are j)retty good now — $42,600,000. 

Mr. Smith. Yes; and we think it would be even better if you 
reduce the tariff a little, and that it would be so much better that 50 
per cent on the new amount would be more than 60 per cent on 
the old. 

The Chaieman. And you would shut up some factories here. 

Mr. Smith. Well, I am coming to that presently. I do not think 
we would shut up any factories. 

The Chaibmait. You think that our people would buy more of 
these, then? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that there would be an increase of 10 per 
cent in the importations? 

Mr. Smith. Yes ; more than that, I think. 

The Chairman. Yes; 20 per cent it would have to be in order to 
make up the duty. 

Mr. Griggs. What country is the chief producer of these articles? 

Mr. Smith. In laces, Calais, France, and in embroideries, Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. Griggs. Do they make any in Belgium? 

Mr. SiiiTH. Yes ; there are plenty of laces in Belgium. 

Mr. CocKKAN. Do we not import large quantities of lace from 
Venice? 

Mr. Smith. I think we import a substantial quantity, but I do not 
think it compares in any way with the importations from France and 
Belgium. The lace from Venice 'is of rather a high class and an 
expensive class. The product of the other countries I have mentioned 
is cheaper and is imported in larger quantities. 

Mr. Cockran. You import some from Ireland? 

Mr. Smith. Yes ; a small quantity. If we could secure a moderate 
reduction of the duties on these articles, they could be sold cheaper, 
and with a profit to the consumers— rand by the consumers we mean 
pretty nearly all the people of the United States, for, as I say, every 
man that has a wife or child is a purchaser of embroideries and laces 
to some extent. 

We also call your attention to the fact that there is a very large 
industry in this country in the manufacture of wearing apparel 
trimmed with laces and embroideries, and in that industry these 
articles are the raw material. If by a reduction of the duty the im- 
portation of these articles could be increased and their use by these 
classes of manufacturers could be increased, it would afford an open- 
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ing for the employment of additional labor in the classes of persons 
who manufacture those goods. Laces and embroideries are largely 
used by the makers of underwear and by the makers of children's 
coats and other garments, and the lower we can make the duty upon 
their raw material consistent with the proper collection of revenues 
and with protection the more business they can do and the more 
hands they can employ. 

Mr. FoEDNET. Do you think the importation of those laces would 
increase the production of laces in this country? Do you take that 
position ? 

Mr. Smith. No; not at all. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Do you contend that it would lessen the production 
here? 

Mr. Smith. No ; I do not think it would have any effect so far as 
reducing them is concerned. What I say on that subject is that there 
is now a growing industry here in the manufacture of embroideries 
and laces, and I believe that it will go on growing and increasing. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. No matter whether it has protection or not? 

Mr. Smith. I believe that a reduction of 10 per cent in the duty 
would not interfere with its growth, because, as I shall presently 
show you, it is now able to so heavily undersell some of the imported 
product that it is being driven from the market. I have the goods 
here to show that. 

Mr. Dalzell. What is the home production, as compared with the 
importations ? 

Mr. Smith. Oh, I should say that the home production constituted 
about 20 per cent and the importations about 80 per cent. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is to say, the foreigner has 80 per cent of the 
market and the home producer 20 per cent? 

Mr. Smith. I think that is so. 

Mr. BoNYNGE. You are representing the importers? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Do you not think it would be better if we could 
produce the 80 per cent at home and let the foreigner have the 20 
per cent of the market ? 

Mr. Smith. I think that would be a very good thing in time,"when 
the business has developed enough to supply the demand, which may 
come in time, and I think will. 

Mr. FoEDNBY. How long have we been developing this 20 per cent 
that we produce now ? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I should say that the industry was scarcely 
knpwn in this country twenty years ago. 

Mr. Dalzell. We had it in the McKinley bill. 

Mr. Smith. It was 60 per cent in the McKinley bill. 

Mr. BoNYNGE. Do you think encouraging foreign importations 
would help to encourage the home industry ? 

Mr. Smith! The home industry of making 

Mr. BoNYNGE. The home industry of making these laces. 

Mr. Smith. I think it would not hurt it. I think it would help 
it, by bringing them within the reach of all persons, and by creating 
a taste for them and a desire for them there would be an increased 
demand which would inure to the benefit both of the importer and 
of the manufacturer here. 
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Now, with regard to the effect upon the industry here of a reduction 
of the duty, and the extent which the industry here is able to compete 
with the imported product under the existing duty of 60 per cent, 
I have a number of exhibits here to which I would like briefly to 
refer. 

For instance, I have an article here which it costs the importer 95 
cents to land in this country, including the foreign cost and the duty. 
It has been copied here. I have here the imported article and the 
domestic copy. The domestic copy is sold here for 65 cents a yard, 
being 30 cents less than it costs the importer to land his product here, 
without any regard to his office expenses here or his profit. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The same grade of the two articles ? 

Mr. Smith. Why, Mr. Fordney, it seems to me that the domestic 
article is the better of the two. I hope to leave these exhibits here 
for the examination of your committee, and I think you will be sat- 
isfied that in these cases the domestic article is usually as good and 
frequently much better than the foreign article which it undersells. 

llr. Clark. If the American article is as good as the foreign arti- 
cle or better, and they sell it cheaper, what is the reason the domestic 
article does not drive the foreign article clear out of the market? 

Mr. Smith. Because, Mr. Clark, the American article is made here, 
as you can see, to copy the foreign article, and the industry is not 
yet sufficiently developed in this country for them to have a force of 
"designers and creators to get up styles and patterns; and they are 
at present confining themselves to just such things as this. [Exhibit- 
ing sample.] 

Mr. Clark. As I understand it, you present the most remarkable 
case that has been presented before this committee, and that is, in the 
first instance, that 80 per cent of all the laces that are used in the 
United States are imported and that they pay revenue to the extent 
of some twenty-five or thirty or forty million dollars; in the second 
place, that our people can make better lace than the foreigners, and 
undersell them in the American market 

Mr. Dalzell. And in the third place, that it is going to develop 
the industry by reducing the duty. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Clark. Now, if those facts are true, I can not understand, to 
save my life, why these people who have been making 3^ per cent 
on steel and less than that on lumber, and so on all down the line, 
do not stop that business and go to making laces and drive these 
foreigners clear out of the country. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Clark, I can only state the facts, and why they 
exist I can not tell. I know it is a fact, because I have the goods 
before me, and you can have them before you. 

Mr. Clark. I would not know anything about them if I had them 
before me. 

Mr. Smith. I know it is a fact that these people here, in certain 
instances where they have copied the foreign design, have made the 
goods and sold them for less than the landed cost of the foreign 
article; and in some cases for one-third of the landed cost. I have 
a sample here, where it costs $1.05 to land the foreign article, and 
where the domestic article is being sold for 35 cents. I do not know 
why that is. If there be anybody here representing the other side, 
they may be able to explain it. I say that the article can not be 
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landed here on the cost of production on the other side, with the 
additions required by the Government, and the addition of 60 per 
cent duty, for less than $1.05 ; and that the competing article is being 
sold here for 35 cents. I do not know why they do that. I should 
think if you could undersell a man and get the market you would 
charge 80 or 90 cents, and so make a bigger profit here. But I can 
only deal with the fact, and I can not give the explanation. I hold 
the article that I referred to just now in my hand. This is lace inser- 
tion, and it costs to land here $1.^4. And here [indicating] is the 
article, the domestic article, which is an absolute copy of it; and so 
far as I can see, though I do not pretend to be an expert in laces, it 
is every bit as good, if not better than the other, and it is being sold 
here for 35 cents a dozen yards. 

The Chairman. Do not all these things give you a slight suspicion 
that possibly you may be mistaken about the matter of under- 
valuation ? 

Mr. Smith. Why, Mr. Chairman, how can it 

The Chairman. If the foreign goods are displacing all the Ameri- 
can goods, notwithstanding the fact that you can make them cheaper ? 

Mr. Smith. Oh, in this particular instance. 

The Chairman. And where they can be laid down here and pay an 
honest duty? 

Mr. Smith. In this instance, if the goods were undervalued, a true 
valuation would have made the foreign price a little higher-— that is, 
the landed price — and we would still have the 35 cents at which 
they are being sold here, so that the circumstances do not lead me to 
suspect an undervaluation; but it occurs to me that perhaps there 
might be an overvaluation. 

The Chairman. Well, I guess I will have to give you up. 

Mr. Smith. Of course, I used that word in a joking sense. I do 
not know what the explanation of those facts is. I know the im- 
porter here can show his invoice, and show his goods that he has 
imported, and show what duty he has paid on them, and show that 
his landed cost was $1.04; and I know that we can get an affidavit 
that the corresponding domestic article was purchased from a party 
named for 35 cents a dozen yards — these goods that I refer to. The 
domestic article to which I have referred is made by the American 
Textile Company, of Pawtucket, R. I. 

Mr. Griggs. Is the domestic article just as good as the other? 

Mr. Smith. To me it looks better. I would be very glad to have 
you look at it. 

Mr. Griggs. I could not tell anything about it. 

Mr. Smith. I will be very glad to submit the goods to an expert. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Do I understand you to say that the domestic article 
is better than the foreign article, and that one sells for $1.04 and the 
other for 35 cents a yard? 

Mr. Smith. I said that as to certain particular samples which I 
have in my hand. I do not mean to say, for a minute, that I believe 
that either the lace or the embroidery industry is sufficiently developed 
in this country for it to be truly said that they are making better goods 
here than they are making abroad. That- 1 do not intend to say at all. 
I say that in this particular instance, where I have shown this dis- 
crepancy in the price, the domestic goods look to me to be just as good, 
and experts tell me they are just as good and sometimes better. Here 
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I have another article which, so far as I can see, is identical, here and 
abroad. [Exhibiting samples.] The landed cost is 43J cents, and they 
are being sold here by an American manufacturer for 39 cents. I have 
one here that it costs to land 30^ cents, and it is being sold here for 
30J cents. Here is one where the landed cost is 18| cents, and it is 
being sold for 16J cents by the American Textile Company, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Mr. LoNGwoRTH. Upon what do you base your estimate that if the 
tariff were reduced the supply would be greater — that the gross reve- 
nue would be greater? 

Mr. Smith. Because if it were sufficiently increased 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Reduced, you say. 

Mr. Smith. What I say is that if the volume of importation be 
sufficiently increased, 50 per cent on the amount imported will amount 
to more than 60 per cent on the amount now imported. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Quite true, if it increased ; but upon what do you 
base your estimate that it will ? 

Mr. Smith. My suggestion that the reduction will causp an increase 
of importation ? 

Mr. LSngwoeth. Exactly ; and you are yourself bringing evidence 
to show that, although the European product is higher priced than 
the American — notwithstanding that — the American product is not 
driving it out of the market. If you reduce it still further, what is 
going to be the result ? How will it increase the revenue ? 

IMr. Smith. Because a reduction of the duty will enable the foreign 
exporters to supply goods here at cheaper prices and in greater quan- 
tities than they are now, and the reduction in the price of these goods 
will place them within the reach of people who now can not buy them, 
or enable them to get better articles for the same amount of money; 
and I believe that the increase in the demand for the article will be 
enough to increase the value of the importations to such an extent that 
50 per cent of the new importations would be more than 60 per cent of 
the old. And I think, Mr. Longworth, that the experience in bring- 
ing in other classes of goods has shown the same result. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. It is a speculation on your part? You simply 
think so? 

Mr. Smith. Oh, yes ; it can be nothing else. 

Mr. Dalzell. You think a decrease of the duty would increase the 
importations and also develop the industry in this country ? 

Mr. Smith. I think it would do both. I think it would do both. 

Mr. Dalzell. If the foreign manufacturer had 90 per cent of our 
market instead of 80 you think the domestic industry would be im- 
proved ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Smith. No ; I do not think, Mr. Dalzell 

Mr. Dalzell. That is your argument. 

Mr. Smith. If you will excuse me, Mr. Dalzell, I do not think 
that an increase of the importations would necessarily mean at all 
that the foreign manufacturer would be getting the 90 per cent of 
our market. On the contrary, I expressly said that I believed that 
a decrease in the duty would not only increase the value of the im- 
portations, but that it would also increase the manufacture in this 
country. 

Mr. Dalzell. I understand that. 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 
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Mr. CocKKAN. You mean it would increase the general use of lace ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKEAN. To such an extent that while the total volume of 
importations might increase, yet the actual percentage of foreign 
laces used here might be less? 

Mr. Smith. That is exactly what I mean ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is very well put, but the sense remains the 
same, notwithstanding. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CocKEAN. Yes ; that is his statement, not mine. 

Mr. Eandell. What are the laces made of ? 

Mr. Smith. There are laces made of cotton and laces made of silk. 

Mr. Eandell. What kind of laces are principally made in this 
country ? 

Mr. Smith. Made in this country ? 

Mr. Eandell. Yes. 

Mr. Smith., I think silk. 

Mr. Eandell. Cotton laces are made principally abroad ? 

Several Gentlemen. No ; that is not right ; there are more cotton 
laces. 

Mr. Smith. There are more cotton laces made here, I understand. 

Mr. Eandell. There are more cotton laces made in this country ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eandell. You are not an expert in the lace business ? 

Mr. Smith. No ; but I have a great many experts here, and I will 
be very glad to make way for one of them. 

Mr. Eandell. I thought you knew something about the lace busi- 
ness. You are simply a lawyer representing them, are you ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; but I have experts here, and I should be 
very glad to give way to one of them who will be very ready to 
answer any questions regarding the industry that any member of 
the committee might like to put to him. With the permission of 
the chairman I will do that. 

The Chairman. What is that? 

Mr. Smith. I say, the gentleman has asked me some questions 
which only an expert in the manufacture of lace can answer. I am, 
of course, a lawyer, and not an expert manufacturer ; and I have sug- 
gested that with your permission I should be very glad to give way 
to an expert who can answer any questions that the committee might 
put to him. 

Mr. Dalzell. Have they any bearing on the question of fixing the 
duty? 

The Chairman. If you will give way we will call one. 

Mr. Dalzell. I say, have they anything to do with the fixing of 
duty? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Eandell. We have a duty on laces. 

The Chairman. You say you are anxious to give way to an ex- 
pert. We will call one, if you really mean that. 

Mr. Smith. What I suggested, Mr. Chairman, was that I would 
be glad to give way for some one of the people that I represent, and 
who are here, who could answer questions from my standpoint. 

The Chairman. Oh ! How many people do you represent ? 

Mr. Smith. I represent 48 houses. 

The Chairman. No; I mean how many who are here? 
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Mr. Smith. Oh, a dozen, probably — a dozen of the largest im- 
porters in the United States. 

The Chairman. We can not hear a dozen to-night on this question. 

Mr. Smith. No; I understand that. I only suggested it because 
the gentleman here desired some information. 

The Chairman. I am trying to get a little information myself. 
How many would like to appear ? 

Mr. Smith. One or two. 

The Chairman. One besides you? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

The Chairman. And he is an expert? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you will give way for him ? 

Mr. Smith. Right away. 

The Chairman. Well, let him come. [Laughter.] 
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The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Weingart. I do not know what line to proceed along, except 
that the remarks of the chairman were to the effect that, according 
to some one's suggestion, you might just as well put embroideries 
and laces on the free list as keep them where they are. I think the 
statistics of the Treasury Department show that these articles paid 
a duty of $30,000,000 last year ; so that quite a revenue has been col- 
lected. The method of invoicing the two articles, embroideries and 
laces, diflFers quite considerably. Laces are invoiced according to 
their purchase market price, whereas embroideries are invoiced to- 
day under strict regulations of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Griggs. I beg your pardon for a moment. I understood you 
to be an expert. What are you an expert in — ^the tariff, or laces ? 

Mr. Weingart. In embroideries. 

Mr. Griggs. Embroideries? 

Mr. Weingart. I am a manufacturer and importer of embroideries. 

Mr. Griggs. You are an expert in those lines ? 

Mr. Weingart. In that line ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Weingart. Embroideries to-day are invoiced under the regu- 
lations and imder the strict control of the Treasury Department. 
Under the present method of invoicing it is practically impossible to 
undervalue, unless the importer wants to conunit gross fraud. The 
method of ascertaining the value of the goods is the best method 
which honest importers and honest Americans who are interested in 
the business have discovered. Under the old way of invoicing goods 
at market values, those importers who wanted to be honest in their 
importations were placed at a disadvantage as against those who were 
less scrupulous. But under the present system of invoicing the article 
is taken from its very beginning, the raw material — the raw cloth is 
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figured at its cost at a price prescribed by the consul; the stitching, 
bleaching, finishing, and all other expenses are prescribed by the 
American consul; and to this cost of production is added 5.pef cent, 
for manufacturing expenses, and 8 per cent to make the market 
value — 8 per cent or more, according to the description of the article, 
and according to its being more or less of a novelty. 

The Chairman. You were called in to answer some technical ques- 
tions that Mr. Griggs asked, as I understood. 

Mr. Griggs. No ; I have not asked any technical questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Eandell — excuse me. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Witness, I will ask you one question that I am 
very much interested in. That is, how does it happen that 80 per 
cent of all the laces used in the United States are imported and that 
our lace makers undersell the foreign manufacturers all the time, and 
yet that our lace makers do not make enough laces to drive the for- 
eigners out of the market? 

Mr. Weingart. I will explain that. 

Mr. Clark. I wish you would. It seems like a puzzle. 

Mr. Weingart. I will explain that in a measure. The industry in 
this country is a young one. Up to eight years ago the machine 
on which embroideries were made (I am speaking now principally 
of embroideries; I will speak on the lace question later) was a ma- 
chine which measured in length 5 yards. Originally it was a hand 
machine, which measured four and a half yards, and which was con- 
trolled by hand. That is, the power was supplied by hand. Up to 
eight years ago the length of the machine on which these goods were 
made was 5 yards, making 10 yards with one operation. Up to two or 
three years ago the six-and-three-quarter-yard machine was the stand- 
ard machine, and there were 13^ yards made with one operation. 
To-day both of these machines in Switzerland have been relegated to 
the background, and a machine 10 yards in length, which makes 20 
yards with one operation, has come into existence. In this respect 
the amount of labor and the cost of labor required to produce 20 
yards are to-day almost equivalent to what they formerly were ta 
produce 10 yards. 

Mr. Clark. That is exactly where the puzzle lies. If that is true, 
how does it happen that the American lace maker can undersell the 
foreign lace maker? 

Mr. Weingart. I am just coming to that. In the last few years 
these machines have been put up here. The less manual labor there 
is entering into the cost of production, the greater possibility there is 
for making these gopds in this country. And the industry, while to- 
day it only constitutes, as has been said, 20 per cent, will in the next 
few years constitute a considerably larger per cent ; because with the 
present duty it can manufacture goods for considerably less than the 
importer, and consequently will be able to get a larger hold. The 
number of machines that are in use in this country to-day is limited, 
simply because up to a year ago they could not get the machines. 
Up to a year ago the demand for the embroidery machines in Switzer- 
land itself was so great that they could not supply the demand. 

Mr. Clark. Where are these machines made? 

Mr. Weingart. In Switzerland and in Germany. - 

Mr. Clark. Do they make any in the United States? 
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Mr. Weingaet. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Are they very expensive machines? 

Mr. Weingart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. How much does it cost to start a lace factory ? 

Mr. Weingart. It all depends upon the size and number of the 
machines. You can start a factory with one machine. 

Mr. Clark. And how much would that cost? Let us get right 
down to it. 

Mr. Weingart. A machine costs in Sw-itzerland, put up ready for 
operation, $2,000. There is a duty on it in this country ; and it costs, 
I understand, to put up in this country, in the neighborhood of $3,500. 

Mr. Clark. Why does not somebody make those machines in the 
United States? 

Mr. Weingart. Because they are covered by patents. There are 
patents which cover them. They are patented machines. 

Mr. Clark. Judging from your statement, it looks as though any- 
body that had $100,000, for instance — and that is a very small amount 
to invest in one of these manufacturing concerns — could start busi- 
ness here in six months. 

Mr. Weingart. They are starting business. 

Mr. Clark. How long will it take, under the present conditions, 
for the American lace manufacturers to drive these foreign manu- 
facturers out of the market? 

Mr. Weingart. Under the present duty? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. Weingart. Just as long as it takes them to develop the inci- 
dental manufacturing accessories to the business. It is not only the 
machine work, but it requires, beside that, some other finishing work. 

Mr. Clark. Well, go on in your own way. The more I ask, the less 
I know. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. This is a real infant industry that you are talking 
about now — lace making. It is only 8 years old. 

Mr. Dalzell. And you are going to develop it by reducing the 
duty? 

Mr. Weingart. We do not claim that we can do it by reducing the 
duty ; ijut if we let the duty stay where it is we will develop a pro- 
tected industry which will be able to undersell the imported article at 
a lower duty than 60 per cent. 

Mr. Dalzell. Then you are for maintaining the present duty, are 

Mr. Weingart. No ; we are for reducing the duty to 50 per cent. 
I say if you reduce the duty to 50 per cent you will, nevertheless, 
foster the industry. 

Mr. Dalzell. By increasing the importations? 

Mr. Weingart. I did not say by increasing the importations. The 
result of a reduction of the duty will first be to increase the importa- 
tions ; but you can not build up an industry such as the lace and em- 
broidery business over night. It takes years and years to build up an 
industry in a foreign country. The industry has grown abroad, and it 
will grow here ; but it can not grow over night. It will take several 
years to do it. 

The Chairman. We have forgotten Mr. Eandell and his questions. 

Mr. Randell. My question was, What percentage of laces are 
made of cotton? 

61318— SCHBD J— 09 ^12 
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Mr. Weingaet. Wliat percentage of laces ? 

Mr. Eandell. Yes. 

Mr. Weingart. According to the statistics, the silk laces paid a 
duty of $8,000,000 (speaking from the last report) , and cotton laces 
paid $16,000,000. Sixteen million dollars revenue was collected on 
cotton laces, and some $8,000,000 on silk laces. 

Mr. Griggs. That was the revenue ? 

Mr. Weingaet. That was the revenue; and there were some 
$9,000,000 collected on embroideries — cotton embroideries. 

Mr. Eandell. What percentage of the manufacture in the country 
is of cotton? 

Mr. Weingaet. What percentage is of cotton? 

Mr. Randell. Yes. 

Mr. Weingaet. I can not say offhand, but I think a little more than 
half, possibly. 

Mr. Eandell. What percentage of silk is manufactured in this 
country ? 

Mr. Weingaet. I should say it is not quite half. 

Mr. Eandell. Are they all manufactured of either cotton or silk? 

Mr. Weingaet. Either of cotton or silk ; yes. There are some that 
silver and gold enter into, but they are made on a web. 

Mr. Eandell. In manufacturing laces in this country, is the pro- 
duction in any way hampered by a tariff on raw material ? 

Mr. Weingaet. In laces? 

Mr. Eandell. Yes. 

Mr. Weingaet. No ; the laces are made on a machine, and all they 
need is cotton. Cotton here is cheaper than it is abroad. 

Mr. Eandell. They import the silk that they use in this country 
for making laces, do they not? 

Mr. Weingaet. Possibly in the silk manufactories they are ham- 
pered on the raw material. 

Mr. Eandell. Do the laces manufactured in this country come in 
direct competition with the laces that are imported ? 

Mr. Weingaet. They do. 

Mr. Eandell. Then you have no other argument for your state- 
ment that the industry will be benefited excepting that the use, the 
consumption, will be stimulated by a reduction of the duty, 10 per 
cent? That is your only contention? 

Mr. Weingaet. That is the only contention^that if the duty were 
reduced it would bring it within the scope of a larger buying public. 

Mr. Eandell. You maintain that if the duty was reduced 10 per 
cent it would not interfere with the developing of the industry in 
this country? 

Mr. Weingaet. No, sir ; it would not. 

Mr. Eandell. But in the meantime, while the industry was de- 
veloping, the people would be paying a higher price than was neces- 
sary to the producer in this country by reason of the protective tariff ? 

Mr. Weingaet. Well, they would ; yes ; but the domestic portion of 
the manufacturing end of it plays a small part. They would be 
practically paying the Government the revenue, or the difference 
between the duty of 60 and 50 cents. 

Mr. Eandell. The Government will get that? 

Mr. Weingaet. Yes. 
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Mr. Eandell. But that, as reflected in the cost of the domestic 
article, would go to the manufacturer ? 

_ Mr. Weingart. The domestic manufacturer could, if he so desired, 
simply maintain his price below or equal to the price of the imported 
article. 

Mr. Randell. But I understand you to say that the price of the 
domestic article is so widely different, so much lower than the price 
of the foreign article, that the domestic manufacturer is not tuking 
advantage of the tariif in making his price to the consumer here. 

Mr. Weingart. The cases submitted are special cases. It happens 
that these samples submitted were made for copies. A man who had an 
imported sample gave it to a domestic manufacturer without disclosing 
his cost price, and on the calculation of the manufacturer he made" 
that price. Now, he may have made the price which shows such a 
large discrepancy on a miscalculation in the one instance. 

Mr. Randell. Then you do not mean to say that those instances 
cited there by your attorney really represent the prices of domestic 
laces to the consumer in this country? 

Mr. Weingart. All but one. The one where the great discrepancy 
is I am not in a position to explain. But the others are less than the 
cost of importation. 

Mr. Randell. Do you mean to say that the lace manufacturers in 
this country comprise one industry that does not take advantage of 
the tariff to raise the price to the consumer? 

Mr. Weingart. The lace industry is still in its infancy. There is 
no combine. 

Mr. Randell. The fact that it is in its infancj^ does not keep the 
manufacturers from taking advantage of the tariff wall to put their 
price up to the consumer in this country, does it ? 

Mr. Weingart. No; but the manufacturer takes advantage as much 
as he can to introduce his goods. Their domestic goods to-day have 
almost got a sort of a hindrance. A man is not as apt to buy a 
domestic article as he is an imported article in our line, because the 
domestic manufacture is still an experiment. The domestic manu- 
facturer has got to convince the purchaser, the consumer, that his 
article is equal to the imported one. 

Mr. Randell. Is not your position a good deal speculative in ref- 
erence to this matter? 

Mr. Weingart. No ; we know that the manufacturers in this coim- 
try can produce these goods for considerably less money than the im- 
porter can. It is not experimental. The wage-earner, the man who 
is working on a lever machine in this country, producing laces, gets 
the same salary and ne more than a man working abroad. 

Mr. Randell. Suppose we had a prohibitive tariff on laces — would 
the manufacturers in this country be able to supply the market at 
present ? 

Mr. Weingart. No, sir. 

Mr. Randell. Is that the reason that, in your opinion, the foreign 
manufacturer can come in to such a large extent ? 

Mr. Weingart. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Randell. It is because of the lack of production in this coun- 
try? 

Mr. Weingart. As far as embroideries are concerned, there are 
some 600 machines here. 
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Mr. Eandell. With the introduction of machinery, could not this 
industry be very soon brought to the point where the domestic manu- 
facturer could supply the home market entirely ? 

Mr. Weingaet. Yes, sir ; and that will be done. If the duty re- 
mains above 50 per cent, it will enable them to exclude the foreign 
manufacturer eventually-^as soon as they can equip factories and 
get the various other things that are necessary to the manufacturing 
of these goods. For instance, during the last two years there has 
been a machine brought out which cuts the threads on embroideries. 
This was formerly done by manual labor, by girls and women at 
home, and the conditions under which this work was done simply 
barred those goods from this country. They could not be made here. 
To-day there is one machine which does the work of 200 or 300 
operators. 

Mr. Pou. Where is your factory located ? 

Mr. Weingart. Our factory is located at a suburb of St. Gall, 
Switzerland. 

Mr. Pou. You are not manufacturing inside the United States, 
then? 

Mr. Weingart. We are not manufacturing in the United States at 
the present time, but we have every reason to believe that we will. 
The industry at present, as I say, is in its experimental stage, and 
as soon as conditions are such that we are in a position to start right, 
while I do not speak for myself, I know that there are several houses 
in our line that are contemplating starting factories in this country, 
no matter whether the duty remains at 60 or whether it is reduced 
to 50 per cent, or whether it is reduced even lower, embroideries and 
laces will be made in this country. 

Mr. Eandell. Are you not more liable to make them here with 60 
per cent duty than you would be with 50 per cent ? 

Mr. Weingart. No. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Is there anything more ? 

Mr. Eandell. As Mr. Clark says, that is the puzzle. . 

Mr. Weingart. We have no assurance that it will remain that way. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Witness, are you an American citizen ? 

Mr. Weingart. I am; I was born here. 

Mr. Clark. You are running this lace business over at St. Gall, 
Switzerland ? 

Mr. Weingart. Am I running it? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. Weingart. In connection with my partners ; yes. 

Mr. Clark. Is not that the very place where there was such a won- 
derful undervaluation of laces some years age — right in that neigh- 
borhood ? 

Mr. Weingart. I understand that there were some investigations 
at that time. 

Mr. Clark. They dug up some marvelous facts. There is not one 
woman out of five thousand who can tell a piece of foreign lace from 
domestic lace, is there? That would be a very large percentage, one 
out of five thousand that can tell, would it not ? 

Mr. Weingart. It would all depend upon how well the article 
was made. There are some poorly made domestic goods and some 
well made; but there are some very poor imported goods, also. 
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Mr. Clakk. I am assuming that both articles are well made. 

Mr. Weingart. No woman would; no, sir. 

Mr. Clark. It takes an expert ? 

Mr. Weingaet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Then what is the reason they can not sell the American 
laces as high as they do the foreign laces — laces of the same quality ? 

Mr. Weingart. Because they have not yet reached that stage where 
they come to the " ultimate consumer," as you say. They are now 
only able to supply the manufacturing industries. They are only 
able to import their goods through the cutting-off trade.' A woman 
would not know the difference. 

Mr. Clark. Suppose you lay a piece of American lace down here 
and another piece over here of Swiss lace, one of them being as good 
as the other, and a woman can not tell " t'other from which," how 
does it happen that they buy the foreign lace in preference to the 
American lace? There must be some reason or explanation for that. 

Mr. Weingart. There is such a thing as a prejudice against an 
article. You have got to convince the buying public, the man who 
is going to put his money into it when he buys it from you, that the 
article you are selling him will wear as well and will suit as well as 
the article that he has been buying for years. 

Mr. Clark. Do you suppose that there is one American woman 
out of five thousand that cares a straw whether she is buying foreign 
lace or American lace, just so that she gets the kind of lace she 
wants? 

Mr. Weingart. It is not put up to the American woman; it has 
not reached that stage yet. 

Mr. Clark. The quicker they do it, then, the better off they will be. 

Mr. Weingart. They are only able to supply a certain amount of 
the consumption. 

Mr. Clark. Suppose we granted what you ask and cut this tariff 
down from 60 per cent to 50 per cent, would that make laces sell one 
single solitary cent cheaper to the woman who buys the laces over 
the counter? 

Mr. Weingart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Where does it go? You say it does not reach the 
American woman. 'V\1iat becomes of this American product ? 

Mr. Weingart. It is used in the manufacture of underwear prin- 
cipally. 

Mr. CocKEAN. That ultimately reaches her, does it not? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Weingart. Yes, sir ; but she does not buy it as foreign goods. 

Mr. CocKEAN. How does she get to it ? It would not rain down on 
her like manna from heaven ? 

Mr. Weingart. Oh, she gets it at some price through the hands of 
men better qualified to judge as to the value of the article than she — ■ 
the manufacturer. He knows the difference between an imported 
article and the domestic article better than the woman who buys a 
skirt made up or a piece of embroidery. He buys his goods at a very 
close margin and Imows from whom he buys them, and he demands 
from the domestic man a larger concession or a concession before he 
will buy that article. His preference is the imported article he has 
had for years, and he knows the quality of it. 
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Mr. CJocKEAN. Of course this is a mystery, but I do not see why 
the foreign laces might not be placed upon the ladies' garments just 
as well as the domestic laces. How can she tell the difference? 

Mr. Weingaet. She does not. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Why is it the domestic garment seems to be singled 
out for the garments you describe? 

Mr. Weingaet. I do not say so. There are more imported goods 
used to-day in the manufacture than domestic goods, because the 
domestic goods have not yet reached a stage where they can supply 
the demand. 

Mr. CocKEAN. And for that reason they are used in these peculiar 
garments ? 

Mr. Weingaet. They are used in them, and so are the others — both 
the foreign, and the domestic. 

Mr. CocKEAN. I do not see the logic of the thing. It seems to be 
an uncertainty. 

The Chaieman. Perhaps there is no logic there. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Perhaps that is true. 

The Chaieman. That is all, Mr. Weingart. 

Mr. Smith."^ Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, T just 
want to answer Mr. Clark's question that he asked. You wanted to 
know, Mr. Clark, why the American manufacturer can not sell his 
laces when he can make them just as well and for the same price as 
the foreigner. He can for a few days. Then they take his laces 
and send them to Nottingham and make his laces for 5 per cent less, 
and then vain desire on the part of the American to own goods for 
a little less all the time does the rest of the business. 

Mr. CocKKAN. Do you mean to say that in order to sell the same 
article, they send it over there and then bring it back and sell it for 
5 cents less ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. CocicEAN. Do you mean to say they send lace over to Notting- 
ham, bring it back here, and sell it for 5 cents less ? 

Mr. Smith. I do not say as to the price. I said for 5 per cent less. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Even then, what sense would there be in buying an 
article here and sending it over there in that way? 

Mr. Smith. Because they use it in such large quantities. Take this 
concern he mentioned, the American Textile Company. We get a lace 
from them at 40 cents a dozen. It is selling first rate. We are operat- 
ing on it very satisfactorily, and we send it over to Nottingham and 
find they will make it over there for 37^ cents, and we give them a 
good big order that shuts out the American Textile Company for 
about three months. In the meantime they get no duplicates of our 
order, and they come around to see what is the matter, and ascertain 
that to be the case. 

Mr. Claek. Why do you send it to Nottingham at all ? 

Mr. Eandell. I understand the witness to say he sends it to Not- 
tingham to be imitated, not to be sold. He sends the pattern over 
there to be imitated. 



<" In a letter dated December 17, 1908, Mr. W. Wickliam Smith writes as fol- 
lows : I desire to call your attention to the fact that in the printed report of the 
hearings some remarlis are apparently attributed to me that I had nothing to 
do with, and which, I think, were made by a gentleman named Martin. I closed 
my remarks before Mr. Weingart was called and did not again address the 
committee on this subject. 
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Mr. Smith. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Randell. That is, this pattern that has been built up here ? 

Mr. Smith. It might have been built up there. It might have come 
from there originally. 

Mr. Randell. And they take that pattern and make cheaper goods? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; they cheapen the quality. 

Mr. Longworth. Did not the last witness say all our American 
laces are a copy of European laces? They copy them over here and 
then take them back and copy them over there from the first copy? 
Is that what you are trying to tell us? 

Mr. Smith. There is a great deal of copying. 

Mr. Griggs. On which side of this question are you? 

Mr. Smith. I am on neither side. I am here simply to tell you 
some facts. I want to tell you that changing the duty from 60 per 
cent to 50 per cent on laces will not increase the consumption, and I 
will tell you why. The reducing of the duties to 50 per cent — ^if you 
will just take a pencil and put down these figures — ^taking a dollar's 
worth of goods, the duty of 60 per cent brings it up to $1.60, plus 5 
per cent makes it $1.68. Take the same piece of goods with a duty of 
50 per cent, and the duty brings it up to $1.50, plus 5 per cent, which 
would bring it to $1.57|. There is a difference of 10 cents on $1.68 
worth of goods, and there is no woman in the United States can teU 
the difference. It is the difference between 25 cents a yard and 24 
cents a yard. 

Mr. Dalzell. Are you for reducing the tariff? 

Mr. Smith. I am not, at that rate. If you are going to reduce the 
duty, cut it down to 35 per cent. 

The Chairman. I think you are perfectly understood. 

Mr. Clark. I understood the last end of that statement perfectly. 

Mr. Smith. You do not understand the other? 

Mr. Clark. No ; and I will give that up. I will just waive that. 



STATEMENT OF A. P. TRABER, NEW YORK CITY, REPRESENTING 
THE LACE AND EMBROIDERY MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

Mr. Traber. I represent, if the committee please, the Lace and 
Embroidery Manufacturers' Association of the United States. I am 
a manufacturer myself, and we have not employed counsel, and we 
believe that the facts and figures which I am about to present will be 
sufficient and will speak for us. 

Mr. Potr. Do you want the duty increased or decreased? 

Mr. Traber. We would like to get it increased. 

Mr. PoTJ. An increase ? Do you want it put up or down ? 

Mr. Traber. Put up. [Laughter.] Our industry includes about 
200 firms or corporations, with a total of 700 embroidery machines, 
approximately. No trust or combination has ever existed in our 
industry. We wish to call your attention particularly to Schedule 
A — flax, hemp, jute, and the manufactures thereof, paragraph 339. 

The articles in this paragraph in which we are especially inter- 
ested are machine-made cotton embroideries and machine-made cotton 
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embroidered laces. These goods are essentially luxuries. Under 
the present act they pay a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem. The 
importation of these goods has doubled within the past six years, 
and in 1907 about $18,000,000 worth were imported from Switzerland 
and about $5,000,000 worth from Germany, while in the United States 
only about 10 per cent of that quantity has been manufactured dur- 
ing that period. None of these goods have been manufactured in 
this country for export. 

These figures show conclusively that the United States manufac- 
turer has been unable under the existing tariff to compete with the 
European manufacturer. We therefore ask that a suiScient duty be 
assessed to cover the difference between the cost of production in 
Europe and in this country. To enable your committee to decide as 
to the reasonableness of the duty which we desire, we submit here- 
with figures showing all the elements which enter into the cost of 
the production of these goods in Europe, which figures are taken 
from the official report of the special agent of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor ; also figures showing the average cost of pro- 
ducing the same goods in this country, which latter figures have 
been obtained from different United States manufacturers and can 
easily be verified. 

In order to cover the difference in cost between the labor and ex- 
penses here and abroad in the manufacture of these goods, our figures 
show that a duty at the rate of one-fifth of 1 cent per yard per 100 
stitches of the design and 50 per cent ad valorem would be required. 

We therefore ask respectfully instead of the present duty of 60 
per cfflit ad valorem, a duty at the rate of one-fifth of 1 cent per yard 
for each 100 stitches of the design and in addition thereto 50 per 
cent ad valorem. This duty would be far from a prohibitive one 
and would barely suffice to "put us on a parity with the foreign 
manufacturers so we can make the finer grade of goods which we 
are especially desirous of manufacturing. 

We inclose paragraph covering these articles which we respect- 
fully ask to have inserted in Schedule J. 

At the end of paragraph No. 339, add the following : 

And it Is further provided that any of the articles enumerated in this para- 
graph which are embroidered on the Schlffli embroidering machine shall pay a 
duty at the rate of one-fifth of 1 cent per yard for each 100 stitches of the 
embroidery produced by one needle, and in addition thereto 50 per cent ad 
valorem, each penetration of the fabric by the needles of this embroidering 
machine to be penetrated as one stitch. 

And it is also provided that any of the articles enumerated in this paragraph 
vrhich are embroidered on the machine known as the Swiss embroidering 
machine operating with double-pointed needles, shall pay a duty at the rate of 
one-fifth of 1 cent per yard for each 20 stitches of embroidery produced 
by one needle, and in addition thereto 50 per cent ad valorem, two penetra- 
tions of the fabric by the needles of this embroidering machine to be counted 
as one stitch. 

The above is respectfully submitted by the president of the Lace 
and Embroidery Manufacturers' Association of the United States. 
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Mr. Traber filed the following detail of calculation : 

Calculation is iased on the pattern shown in. figure No. 4, on page 25, in the 1908 

report of the special agent, Mr. W. A. Graham Clark, of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor: 

Francs. 

Cotton cloth (mus'lin) 2 by 6S yards, 55 inches wide 8. 00 or $1. 54 

Bleaching, etc 2.64 or .51 

Power, oil, etc 1.30 or .25 

Tarn 4.86 or .94 

Expenses, 5 per cent 1.10 or .21 

Boxes, ease, etc .20 or .04 

Legalization .01 or 

Freight and Insurance .29 or .06 

Profit, 25 per cent 5.28 or 1.01 

Stitcher 2.59 or .50 

Overseer . 97 or .19 

Shuttle filler .65 or .13 

Mender ..65 or .13 

Cutting out, lOJ aunns .21 or .04 

Making-up .36 or .07 



Total 29.11 5.62 

If 50 per cent ad .valorpm duty be added 2. 81 

One-fifth cent per 100 stitches per yard 1.75 



Total landed cost will be 10.18 

As against $10.58, domestic cost, as shown on following page. 

Calculation is based on the cost of mal-ing the foregoing pattern in the United 
States {on figures obtained from various United States manufacturers) . 

Cotton cloth (muslin) 2 by 6| yards, 55" wide, at ISi cents per yard $1. 82 

Bleaching, etc., 13J yards, at 3 cents per yard . 41 

Yam, 26 ounces, at 7 cents per ounce 1. 82 

Power, oil, etc . 25 

Stitcher, 6,474 stitches (American count), at 18 cents per 100 stitches 1.17 

Overseer, three-eighths of a day, at $1.50 per day . 50 

Shuttle filler, three-eighths of a day, at 75 cents per day . 28 

Mender, three-eighths of a day, at $2 per day . 75 

Cutting out six strips of 6i} yards per strip, at 3 cents per strip . 18 

Making-up, cards, wrappers, and boxes . 08 

Manufacturing expense, 15 per cent 1. 10 

Profit, 25 per cent 2. 11 

Total 10. 53 

Calculation of a design made on a 5-yard hand-embroidery machine six-quarter 
rapport as it would cost in Switzerland. 

Francs. 
2,100 stitches, including yarn, threader, etc., at 0.34 franc per 100 stitches. 7. 14 

10 yards muslin, 40 inches wide, at 0.55 franc per yard 5. 50 

Cutting out 14 strips, 5 yards each, at 0.4 franc per yard . 56 

Bleaching, etc : 1. 50 

Boxes, case, etc . 75 

Expenses, 5 per cent on 15.45 francs . 77 

Profit, 25 per cent on 16.22 francs 4. 06 

Legalization . 01 

Freight and insurance . 29 

Total 20.58 

Equal to $3. 97 
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Cost of the al)ove pattern made in the United States. 

Stitches, 2,100, at 12 cents per 100 stitches $2. 52 

Threader, one day .25 

Yarns (21 naedlig), at 5 cents 1.05 

Muslin, 10 yards, 40 inches wide, at 12 cents per yard 1.20 

Cutting out 14 strips, at 2 cents per strip .28 

Bleaching 10 yards, at 3 cents per yard .30 

Carding and boxing .15 

Manufacturing expense, 12 per cent .81 

Profit, 25 per cent 1.89 

Total 9.45 

Foreign cost $3. 07 

If 50 per cent ad valorem duty be mlded 1. !)9 

One-fifth cent per yard per 20 stitches 2.10 

Total landed cost will be =- 8.06 



STATEMENT OF A. H. KURSHEEDT, 139 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, RELATIVE TO LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 

Monday, Novemier 30, 1908. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Kursheedt. 

Mr. Clark. Are you a manufacturer or importer? 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. I have been manufacturing these goods since 1875. 

Mr. Pott. Is your factory located in this country or abroad? 

Mr. Kursheedt. In New York City and out in New York State. 

The Chairman. Well, you may proceed. 

Mr. Kursheedt. In relation to this class of goods, I beg to state 
that wlien the prices were higher the largest quantities were imported. 
That is to say, when prices were 33| per cent higher than they are 
to-day the largest quantities were imported, which, of course, does 
away with the idea that any reduction of duty would increase imports, 
and when the prices have been lowest there have been the least 
amounts imported, it being altogether a matter of fashion; at least 
fashion to a great extent governs their use and governs their impor- 
tation. 

Now, in relation to these laces that they quote as being so cheap in 
comparison with the imported goods, without knowing specially about 
this one sample, I might give an instance that occurred many years 
ago, the company with which I am identified imported a large num- 
mer of what were termed " lever lace machines," and after the fashion 
of silk laces went out — those were not embroidery machines, but were 
lace machines — we undertook to make these cotton laces. We sold 
them cheap until I think we lost nearly $100,000, and then we sold 
those machines, and since that time they have passed through the 
hands of two other concerns. There was a large lace manufactory out 
West that failed and its machines went into somebody's else hands. 
Of course in this country, where we have not sufficient protection, it 
is very often necessary to sacrifice our goods in order to keep an 
organization together, because when you once lose your skilled help 
it is sometimes very difficult to get an organization in good shape 
again. 

Now, as regards the idea of these being necessities of life, of course 
that is absurd. Take an ordinary colored woman who might live 
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down South, and a common kind of embroidery would be something 
grand to her, while, on the other hand, a very fine lace would be the 
material for a lady. These things are purely relative. I remember 
very well at the time the Wilson bill was in progress a gentleman of 
the Ways and Means Committee raised that same question, and I 
went to a place where they sold photographs and purchased some 
groups of royal families, etc., and showed them to him, and not a 
single one out of the parties represented in those photographs had 
a bit of lace or embroidery on their garments. What they might 
have had on underneath I do not know. What they wear under- 
neath they can dispense with if necessary or if they are starving. 

So far as competition at present prices is concerned, not a long while 
ago I took some of our handsomest products, or sent them by a sales- 
man, to a large importing house, and my salesman came back with 
the word that they ^Yould have to sell at our prices, and I was offer- 
ing them at 25 per cent below my prices, because I thought it might 
give me an extra outlet and help tide over the bad times existing 
to-day; that if I can compete with them successfully, except when 
there is a scarcity, I do not know it. 

Machines here have been mostly used in making specialties for this 
market. When we first commenced manufacturing in 1875, we had to 
introduce a nmnber of articles in this country in order to keep our 
plant going, and a single instance might be cited. There is a gentle- 
man in this room now who was one of our first customers, buying an 
article called " embroidered slippers," and who gave us large orders for 
them. That was an article not imported at all. We also introduced 
other goods in this country that the demands might require, which 
were not imported at all. Since that time, occasionally, when there 
has been a scarcity, we have made goods in competition with theirs, 
but that has been very seldom. On the other hand, the designs which 
we have been to great labor and expense to get up, and designs which 
were original with us, have been sent to Europe and copied and sent 
back here at prices with which we could not compete. 

Mr. Underwood. Are ;^ou satisfied with the present schedule ? 

Mr. KfRSHEEDT. No, sir. It is quite impossible for us to compete 
to-day on the better classes of goods. The very moment there is a 
sufficient supply of the better classes of goods imported, it is im- 
possible for us to compete. 

Mr. Underwood. Under the present schedule you have been de- 
veloping your business, have you not? 

Mr. KuRSHEEDT. At times we have. At other times we have made 
enormous losses, because we really were dependent upon fashion. 

Mr. Underwood. It has been sufficient inducement for you to stay 
in the business, has it not? 

Mr. Kursheedt. We have been able to remain in the business, but 
our earliest competitors that we had originally are now out of the 
business ; I do not know that there is one out of a dozen left. 

Mr. Underwood. You expect to remain in business if the present 
schedule is continued, do you not? 

Mr. Kursheedt. Speaking for myself personally? 

Mr. Underwood. Yes. 

Mr. Kursheedt. I do not know. Sometimes it is very hard to get 
out of business when you want to. 

Mr. Pott. How much increase are you asking in the tariff rate? 
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Mr. KuESHEEDT. I think according to these schedules, it would be, 
on the fine goods, about 75 per cent. 

Mr. Underwood. Not that much increase? You mean you want it 
increased to 75 per cent? 

Mr. Kttesheedt. Yes, sir; that is the idea. 

Mr. Underwood. Would that enable you to sell your manufactured 
products cheaper? 

Mr. Kursheedt. That would enable us to do more business, and at 
the same time, I think, on that particular class of goods the increase 
in duty will make up any possible difference in sales, because, as I 
stated before, it is not the price of the goods if they really want the 
goods. 

Mr. Underwood. If you get what you ask for — this protection of 
75 per cent — ^would that eventually enable you to sell at somewhat 
lower prices? 

Mr. Kursheedt. On a great many goods ; yes. On cheaper goods 
there certainly would be a lowering of prices. There is no question 
about that, that on the cheaper goods there would be a lowering of 
prices, because there would be more domestic competition. 

Mr. Underwood. The more protection given to the manufacturer 
the lower that enables him to sell his goods? 

Mr. Kursheedt. I am not meaning to say that. I mean to say the 
domestic manufacturer will compete and make his prices lower. I 
understood your question to mean whether the consumer would get 
the goods cheaper. 

Mr. Underwood. Several gentlemen stated that here, and I do not 
know whether you subscribe to that view point or not. 

Mr. Kursheedt. Do I understand you to say you want to know 
whether the consumer would get the goods cheaper? ,' 

Mr. Underwood. Yes. If we give you the protection, would^ that 
enable you to sell the goods cheaper to the consumer ? 

Mr. Kursheedt. I think the consumer will get the goods cheaper 
because of competition. 

Mr. Underwood. Certainly. vy^ . 

Mr. Kursheedt. But at the same time the advantage to us would 
be that if we could operate our machines more steadily and not have 
our plants at times stojiped, perhaps, for six months 

Mr. Underwood. That is, the more protection we give you, the more 
you are able to do for the people who buy the goods ? 

Mr. Kursheedt. The ultimate result would be, and has been in a 
great many cases, that the consumer is benefited by it. I do not 
question at all but of the ordinary, the common goods, a person could 
manufacture for stock, and we certainly would have to sell very 
cheap, of course, and the consumer would get the benefit of it. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Would your proposition in that case increase or 
decrease the revenues of the Government? 

Mr. Kursheedt. I think the revenues would probably be increased. 
I think the increase would compensate for any difference there might 
be in the amount imported. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Then you do not agree with the gentleman who 
spoke a while ago, who said the reduction to 50 per cent would in- 
crease the revenue ? 

Mr. Kursheedt. On the contrary, I know it is a fact that goods 
sold more largely when they were highest in price. A year or two 
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ago, when we had the highest prices, they could not get goods enough 
to supply the market, and to-day they are coming over at lower figures 
and it is harder to sell them. 

Mr. Randell. How could the tax be reduced and thereby bring in 
more foreign goods and at the same time decrease the price to the 
consujner and make more goods produced at home ? 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. The idea is this : If you increase the duty, that is 
in the nature of an increase. On the other hand, if there are less 
goods imported it is in the nature of a decrease. 

Mr. Eandell. You say the increase in the tariff will decrease the 
price to the consumer, and yet by an increase of the tariff you will 
have more imports because of the increase in the price? How can 
both be correct ? 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. That is not correct. 

Mr. Randell. That is what you said. 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. What I stated was that the competition here would 
naturally, on the lower classes of goods, reduce the price. 

Mr.. Randell. But if the manufacturers here desire to join to- 
gether'by common consent, then they could increase the price to the 
consumer and be in condition to compete that much more with the 
foreign manufacturers at the same time, could they not ? 

Mr. -KuESHEEDT. There is a peculiar situation in relation to that. 
That i's, a man with very small capital can engage in that business, 
and it is a fact to-day, although there are large plants in Switzer- 
land, any number of machines are owned by individual persons, and 
also there are machines throughout the United States, even out in 
California, that belong to one man, one man often owning one or two 
machines. A workman having only $100 or $200 can engage in one 
branch of the industry. 

Mr. Randell. Would it not decrease the imports and increase the 
consumption of domestic goods? 

Mr. Kttesheedt. It might decrease the imports, but perhaps not if 
the demand is large enough. The imports have doubled in six years. 
Of course, any such further increase or anything proportionate to it 
would take up that difference, and the increase in the duty would com- 
pensate probably for the loss on imports. 

Mr. Geiggs. a man stated here the other day that his business had 
been protected so long he could not get along without protection. 
Now, you say yours is so young it can not get along without it. Is 
that a correct statement? 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. When we started in we had a duty of 35 per 
cent 

Mr. Geiggs. Wait a minute. I asked a question, and it could be 
answered categorically, yes or no. I said a man stated here the other 
day that his business had been in existence so long he could not get 
along without protection. You say yours is so young it can not get 
along without it. Is that a correct statement ? 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. We never have had adequate protection. 

Mr. Geiggs. Sixty per cent is not adequate ?" 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. Not where the labor is a very large factor. 

Mr. Geiggs. A gentleman stated here a few moments ago that 
machines have been invented that do the work of two or three hun- 
dred laborers. Where does that labor factor come in 2 
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Mr. KuESHEEDT. Perhaps his statement was like a good ' many 
other statements. 

Mr. Geiggs. You mean it was not correct? 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. That depends on what he means by it. 

Mr. Geiggs. Was it true or not true? 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. On certain articles you can hardly compare hand 
embroidery with this particular kind of machine embroidery he 
described. What he meant, probably, was that one of those machines 
did the work of a large number of hand embroiderers. At one time, 
I believe, in Ireland, seventy-five or one hundred years ago, there 
were about 250,000 women doing hand embroidery; but when they 
introduced the first machines in Switzerland after a number of years 
Ireland nearly lost that industry. They felt the competition very 
keenly. In that way perhaps he meant that one machine would do 
the work of that number — in that way. Nevertheless there are a 
large number of women to-day, perhaps just as many, engaged in 
making hand lace. 

Mr. Geiggs. If I understand anything from what you said — and 
you can say -more than any man I ever talked to 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. Thank you. 

Mr. Geiggs. Without saying anything — ^you say that he was per- 
fectly correct in making that statement. Is that correct? 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. I did not quite understand you, apparently. 

Mr. Geiggs. Did you say his statement was correct, that you have 
a machine that will perform the labor of 200 or 300 people — say 200 ? 
I will throw off the other hundred. 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. As I explained the hand embroidery 

Mr. Geiggs. Can you not tell whether the man was telling the truth 
or not? 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. If you can tell me exactly what he means, per- 
haps I can. I am trying to interpret his meaning. 

Mr. Geiggs. He said a machine has been invented which takes the 
place of 200 or 300 laborers. Now, is that the truth or not ? That is 
what I want to know, and while I want to be perfectly respectful to 
you, I want an answer to my question. 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. If I can understand exactly what he means, I 
take it as meaning that it supplants the hand embroidery, but the 
hand embroiderer works right along beside that machine, and sells 
hand embroidery that that machine does not affect practically at all. 

Mr. Griggs. I did not ask if such a machine had been made. He 
said a machine had been invented which took the place of 200 or 300 
laborers. I do not care who invented it, why it was made, why it is 
manufacturing now, where you have to get it, or anything about it. 
I want to know if he told me the truth when he said that. 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. Naturally he told the truth. There are lots of 
things invented that do that — not for manufacturing laces, but only 
for cutting the threads, I think is the machine he meant. 

Mr. Geiggs. Then, that was not so? 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. The impression he conveyed to you was not so. 

The Chaieman. He said, "That was not so?" Say yes or no 
to that question. You can answer that without making a speech. 

Mr. Geiggs. I do not believe he can. 

The Chaieman. Then he need not answer it at aU. 
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Mr. Griggs. I hear very often the expression among the ladies of 
" lace " and " real lace." What is the difference? 

Mr. KuESHEEDT. Eeal lace is made by hand, and the other lace is 
made by machine. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you believe the American women are ever going 
to be persuaded to buy very largely of our homemade laces? 

Mr. KuRSHEEDT. Do I believe American ladies will buy American 
laces ? 

Mr. Griggs. Yes. 

Mr. KtTRSHEEDT. I Imow it, because we sell them. 

Mr. Griggs. That is the only thing I have found out you knew 
since I have been talking to you. 

The Chaiebian. I do iiot think the American women are half as 
foolish as some of you men think. 



STATEMENT OF CHARLES SHONINGER, OF NEW YORK CITY, 
RELATIVE TO LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 

Monday, November SO, 1908. 

Mr. Shoninger. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I want to speak with reference to embroideries and laces. There 
seems to have been some misunderstanding. I listened to the state- 
ments made, and I wish to repeat there has been some misunderstand- 
ing in regard to the matter«of laces and embroideries. The two things 
are practically distinct. The lace industry is a distinct industry, 
although usually the houses that handle one article may handle them 
both. 

Comparisons have been made in regard to the domestic goods and 
the foreign goods, and questions have arisen here as to whether or 
not the goods could be made here, whether or not the importations 
would continue, what the revenues might be in case the rate was 
reduced, whether or not the domestic-produced articles would sup- 
plant the foreign, and other information in regard to the laces that I 
believe was not correctly given, and I would be very glad to give the 
committee the information. 

Mr. Griggs. You mean you want to contradict something that has 
been said here this afternoon ? 

Mr. Shoninger. I believe the answers were made without properly 
studying the questions. 

The Chairman. Without apologizing for it, go on and make your 
statement. 

Mr. Longworth. In the first place, will you say whether you are 
in favor of a reduction or an increase of the duty ? 

Mr. Shoninger. As an importer, I am in favor of a reduction. 

Mr. Longworth. Do you believe that would increase the revenue? 

Mr. Shoninger. I believe it might increase the aggregate revenue, 
inasmuch as possibly it would stimulate additional consumption of 
the article, and in that way give the Government just as much, if not 
more, revenue, while it would be no additional burden to the con- 
sumer, who would probably get his goods cheaper. 

Mr. Longavorth. You heard a moment ago a gentleman advocating 
an increase of the rate, saying that it would increase the revenue ? 
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Mr. Shoningee. It certainly would increase the revenue, provided 
we continue to import the same amount of goods; in that case, the 
gentleman would be correct in his statement. 

Mr. LoNGwoRTH. How can you both be right ? 

Mr. Shoningee. If you will permit me to make a statement in 
regard to the laces before you cross-examine me 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. Are we cross-examining you? 

Mr. Shoningee. Well, perhaps asking me questions would be a 
better way to put it. If you will permit me to make a statement be- 
fore you ask me questions, I will be very glad, and I believe you will 
see the point which has not been explained before. 

There are lots of laces made that can not be made in this country 
at all. For instance, there are the real laces. Then there is a cer- 
tain high grade of machine laces that were called " hand-finished 
goods," that will not be made in this country. 

The Chaieman. The real lace is an article of luxury, is it not? 

Mr. Shoningee. Yes, sir. The real lace is an article of luxury. 
It can not be made over here at all. If the rate of duty was de- 
creased on this particular line of goods it would probably result 
in a larger use of real laces and the class of goods that can not be 
made here and to those women who are bound to have these luxuries, 
and who pay for the same, it is immaterial whether the article pays 
the 50 per cent rate or the 60 per cent rate. 

Laces are subject to the fluctuations of fashion and the consump- 
tion depends largely upon styles that are in vogue and when -fashion 
favors the use of laces, the revenue would be increased accordingly. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Then you have no opinion as to whether it would 
increase or not? 

Mr. Shoningee. I am in favor of a moderate reduction and I be- 
lieve it would stimulate importations and increase the revenue, not- 
withstanding that the rate was reduced, because the consumption 
of the article would in all probability be greatly increased, being 
more readily within the reach of the masses. 

Mr. Geiggs. You say you believe a reduction of the duty would in- 
crease the importations? 

Mr. Shoningee. It probably would. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you think it would also stimulate the production 
in this country? 

Mr. Shoningee. It would not interfere with that in any way, 
because the copying will go on just the same. This country to-day 
does not create the styles, but imitates the foreign production. 

Mr. Geiggs. Answer my question, will you? Do you think it would 
stimulate production? 

Mr. Shoningee. It would not interfere with it. The two things 
go hand in hand. If the consumption increases and the foreign 
market can not supply the demand, then it would stimulate an in- 
crease in home production. Increase in the use of the goods would 
mean that a certain amount of increased consumption would take 
place of foreign goods, and at the same time an increase in the con- 
sumption of the domestic goods, and that is why I say the two 
things go hand in hand. 

Mr. Geiggs. I give it up. I can not get you to answer my question. 

Mr. Shoningee. If you will permit me, I will try to explain what 
seems to be a riddle to you. 
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Mr. Griggs. I want an answer to my question. 

Mr. Shoningbr. I believe I did answer it. I do not believe that 
increased importations will interfere at all with the increased pro- 
duction in this country, for, as already stated, they would go hand in 
hand with increased importations. The question is one of supplying 
the demand. Increased demand must affect simultaneously both 
markets, as each market will supply the class of merchandise which 
it is best able to supply and which it is most advantageous for the 
consumer to use. 

Mr. Griggs. That is as clear as the noonday sun. 

Mr. Shoninger. People would have their choice of the imported 
article or the domestic article. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Shoninger. I want to say one thing more. In considering the 
question of laces, it must be borne in mind that goods are originated 
on the other side, and that the world at large looks to France and 
other countries in which these goods are produced for the creating of 
new styles, and a great deal that enters into the cost of the article is 
the originating, creating, and experimenting, and that part of the 
cost is not borne by the manufacturer at this end at all, inasmuch as 
the American manufacturer copies foreign goods because the foreign 
goods are the ones that set the styles and create the demand. 

They eventually become more common and are asked for by the 
masses, and from that time on the domestic article is used, because 
the goods are cheaper. 

The foreign article will always be given the preference by the bet- 
ter class of consumers, those who closely follow the European styles, 
and as soon as goods are copied here and become common the demand 
for the foreign article declines and practically ceases, while the de- 
mand then centers upon the home-produced article. 



THE SCEANTON (PA.) LACE CURTAIN COMPANY CLAIMS THAT 
PRESENT DUTY ON LACE CURTAINS IS NECESSARY. 

ScRANTON, Pa., December 1, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Patnb, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Speaking in behalf of the interests of this company, I 
write to ask the retention of the present duties upon Nottingham 
laces, etc., as covered by paragraph 340 of the Dingley bill. 

Our reasons for making the above request are as follows : 

First. We are compelled to use machinery built exclusively in Eng- 
land, and upon which we have paid 45 per cent duty. 

Second. We are compelled to import a certain portion of our yarns, 
upon which there is a duty of, approximately, 50 per cent; these 
yarns being of the finer grade, and the American yarns of the same 
grade as yet being inferior — ^this statement being made after a trial 
of said AJmerican yarns of several years. 

Third. The American labor in this industry is paid 50 to 80 per Cent 
higher than in England. 

61318 — SCHED J— 09 13 
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I believe that statistics show that the total importations of Not- 
tingham laces have been decreasing annually, this being due, in my 
judgment, to the fact that domestic competition has been so severe 
during the last three years, due to overproduction, that domestic prices 
have been unduly low, so low, in fact, that this industry did not par- 
ticipate in the general prosperity culminating in October of 1907. 
I might incidentally remark that if during this period, covering sev- 
eral years, reasonable arguments as to price had been permissible 
under the law the trade would be upon very much surer footing with 
a consequent benefit to both capital and labor.- 

If confirmation of any of the above statements are desired the books 
of the Scranton Lace Curtain Company are open to anyone whom 
your honorable committee may designate to inspect same. 
Very truly, yours, 

J. Benjamin Dimmick, President. 



THE INTERNATIONAL LACE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, ASKS 
RETENTION OF PRESENT DUTIES ON LACE CURTAINS. 

New York, December 2, 1908. 
Hon. Seeeno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As American manufacturers of what are known in the 
trade as " Nottingham lace curtains," we desire to place before 
your committee some of the reasons why our product needs proper 
protection. 

One-half of the value of our production is in wages paid to labor. 
The lace is made entirely of cotton yarns, of which at least 25 per 
cent in value has to be imported, because it is not spun in this coun- 
try, and on this we pay an average duty of about 50 per cent. 

The machines (looms) on which the goods are made are not built 
in this country, hence must be imported, and a duty of 45 per cent 
paid on their cost, and as each machine costs from $4,000 to $6,000, 
the duty paid on all the machines in this country has been very large 
in amount and so a source of great revenue to the Government. 

The machinery is positively useless, excepting for the making of 
this class of lace. 

While Nottingham, England, for years was the center for the 
manufacture of our goods, Scotland has of late taken the lead, owing 
to the much lower scale of wages prevailing there, and so in justice 
to American manufacturers the Scotch rate of wages should be con- 
sidered by your committee in arriving at the cost of foreign goods. 

Our weavers, when fully employed, will earn from $25 to $35 
weekly, while we are informed on credible authority that one of the 
largest Scotch manufacturers is paying a set wage of $6.50 weekly, 
with a bonus that will allow their men to earn from $7 to $7.50 in 
extreme cases. 

Our product is essentially a luxury and as such is properly subject 
to a higher rate of duty than necessities. 

All of our accessory labor is paid not less than double what Great 
Britain pays for similar work. 
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The custom in Great Britain of renting one or more machines with 
power to operate them to weavers who nave not sufficient capital to 
purchase them outright establishes an additional competition that is 
very hard to meet. 

On the same machinery the weavers in Great Britain produce more 
goods than ours do, probably because the very much lower rate of 
wages paid them makes it necessary for them to work harder to earn 
living wages. 

Our goods are woven in long pieces of from 30 to 50 yards; in 
some cases they are bought by the trade in the long (30 to 50 yard 
pieces) , known as yard goods or piece goods. Often the long piece is 
divided into 2^, 3, 3^ yards, and various other lengths, known in the 
trade as curtains. Because Nottingham curtains were mentioned in 
the tariff law of 1897 and yard goods or piece goods not mentioned 
specifically, we find that Nottingham curtains come in under para- 
graph 340, paying a combined specific and ad valorem duty, while 
Nottingham yard or piece goods come in under the all ad valorem 
paragraph covering nets and nettings and other curtains not any- 
thing like the product of the Nottingham machine. The result is 
that the same lace made on the same machine, of the same materials 
and often the same in design, can be sold in this market by the 
foreign manufacturers at a much lower price in yard goods than if 
cut up into curtains, making it impossible for us to compete. 

The specific and ad valorem duty, as per paragraph 340, was in- 
tended to protect the manufacturers of Nottingham (lace goods) , and 
so should be made to cover the product of the machine, no matter 
what trade name may be given it ; or whether it is disposed of in the 
same length and width as it leaves the machine or is afterwards cut 
into smaller pieces. 

For the foregoing reasons it is absolutely necessary, if Americans 
are to continue to manufacture these goods, that paragraph 340 of the 
tariff act of 1897 be continued as it is, excepting to have Nottingham 
yard goods or piece goods added to " curtains, bed sets, pillow shams, 
etc.," which are now enumerated in it. Or it would be more simple 
and work an injustice to no one to have the paragraph cover the 
product of the Nottingham lace-curtain machine. 

If there is any information we can supply the committee we will 
be pleased to do so. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

International Lace Company, 
Geo. E. Lackey, President. 



THE PATCHOGUE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PATCHOGUE, 
N. Y,, ASKS THE RETENTION OF THE PRESENT DUTY ON NOT- 
TINGHAM lACE CURTAINS. 

New York, December 3, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Ghaimhwn, Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
Sir : As manufacturers of Nottingham lace curtains at Patchogue, 
Long Island, in which a capital of over $1,000,000 has been invested 
in our curtain factory, we desire to go on record as requesting that the 
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present duties providing a duty of 60 per cent on lace curtains under 
paragraph 340 be retained, and that the same be not reduced. Under 
this duty it has been possible to manufacture in this country lace cur- 
tains in competition with Great Britain. At the present time the 
conditions surrounding the manufacture of these goods are exactly 
the same as they were at the time of the passage of the present tariff, 
with the difference, however, that the scale or wages of our weavers 
has advanced about 30 per cent, and that to-day we are paying from 
50 to 85 per cent more than the Nottingham union for this labor. 
To lower the duties on these goods would make it impossible to com- 
pete with the foreign goods; would depreciate the capital now in- 
vested in this industry ; would curtail employment, and would work 
serious injustice to laborers and manufacturers. 
KespectfuUy, 

The Patchogue Manufacturing Compant, 
Ph. Landauee. Vice-President. 



PHILADELPHIA MANUFACTURERS OF NOTTINGHAM LACES ASK 
FOR RETENTION OF PRESENT DUTIES. 

Philadelphia, December Ji., 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sir : We wish to offer the following figures and facts, as evi- 
dence for the justness of our contention : 

First. The dependence of the industry on the foreign manufacturer 
for specially prepared yarns. From January 1, 1906, to December 1, 
1908, 32 per cent in value of all yarn used in the manufacture of 
curtains at the Joseph H. Bromley plant were imported at an ap- 
proximate duty of 50 per cent. 

Second. The difference in wages for weaving Nottingham lace cur- 
tains in Nottingham and Philadelphia for the various grades of 
curtains making in the Joseph H. Bromley plant, under date of No- 
vember 21, was 68.45 per cent higher in Philadelphia, as proven by 
the attached affidavit marked " Exhibit A." 

Third. The published prices of the Nottingham Lace Curtain 
Weavers' Union, on which the comparison in Exhibit A is based, 
is only interesting as a matter of information, as the wages paid the 
lace weavers in Scotland are so much lower that even the manu- 
facturers of Nottingham can not compete with those of Scotland; 
Therefore, 

Fourth. The lower rate of wages paid the Scotch lace weavers is 
substantiated by affidavits made by Scotch weavers in the employ of 
the Lehigh Manufacturing Company, marked " Exhibit B," from 
which you will note that our competition is not with the 68^ per cent 
advance we pay over the union rate of Nottingham, England, but 
with the 164 per cent to the 327 per cent advance over the Scotch rate 
of wages, the weavers here being paid 2f to 4^ times those of Scot- 
land. (See the comparisons of Exhibit B, made by the timekeeper 
and paymaster of the Lehigh Manufacturing Company.) 
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Fifth. Instead of the pitiably paid female help of Scotland, which 
we neither could nor would duplicate, the girls and women employed 
in the Nottingham lace curtain industry of Philadelphia are the 
highest paid of its many important textile industries. 

Sixth. Wages paid in Philadelphia for all labor entering into a 
Nottingham lace curtain, for which we have substantiated records to 
date, is from two to four times that paid in Scotland. 

Seventh. We not only have no advantage in production or effi- 
ciency, man for man, loom for loom (see affidavit marked "Exhibit 
C"), but on the contrary the Scotch manufacturers exercise the 
right to run their machines 132 hours per week against our 97 hours 
per week, thereby getting nearly one-third more production from the 
same number of machines. This is an important factor in competi- 
tion, on account of the high cost of a lace-curtain machine in propor- 
tion to the value of its product, which we would rather be protected 
from than be forced to adopt, as the American weavers will not work 
the Scotch hours, claiming that it is not for their welfare. 

We stand ready to give you any further information that you may 
desire, and we ask for the retention of the present duties provided 
for in paragraph 340. 

Yours, very truly, John Bromley Sons. 

Joseph H. Bromlet. 
Lehigh Manufacturing Co. 
North American Lace Co. 



Exhibit A. 

I have gone over pay roll of weavers for week ending November 21, 1908, 
and find that the average wage paid for entire production of the mill for 
that week was 0.11153 cents per rack. If this pay roll had been made up 
from the published Nottingham union wage scale, the average rate paid 
would have been 0.06621 cents per rack, showing American wage scale to be 
68.45 per cent higher. 

S. A. Spering, Oij^oe Manager. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 4th day of December, A. D. 1904. 
[l. s.l Feed E. Schmidt, 

Notary Public. 
Commission expires January 21, 1911. 



Exhibit B. 

In 1906 I worked at Goodall & White's, Glasgow, Scotland, as a lace weaver, 
working an 8-polnt 360-Inch machine at the rack rate of 11 pence for ordinary 
double action and 2i pence for double-action madras. Previous to 1906 I 
worked for Muir Brothers, Newmilns, at the set wages of 26 shillings, where 
I learned the trade, working the first year for 18 shillings, the second year 
for 21 shillings, the third year for 24 shillings, and the fourth year for 26 
shillings. 

AxEX Smith. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3d day of December, A. D. 1908. 
[r. s.] William Buckley, 

Notary PuUio. 
Commission expires January 14, 1909. 
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The wages of Alex Smith for the weeks of November 21 and 28 were $29.85 
and $25.05 (Thanksgiving week), working a total of seventy-six hours and 
making 448 racks. 

Working by hours, Alex Smith averaged $27.76 per week of forty-four hours, 
or 4i times the time rate of Muir Brothers, Scotland. 

Working by racks at the American rate of 0.1000 per rack for 8-point 360- 
inch ordinary double action and 0.1121 per rack for double-action madras, he 
would have averaged for each week when making ordinary double action $8.40 
in Scotland, as against $22.40 in America, or, if making double-action madras, 
$9.52 in Scotland, as against $25.11 in America. The American rate Is 167 
per cent higher than that of Goodall & White, Glasgow, on the ordinary 
double-action goods, and 164 p^r cent on the double-action madras goods. 

B. S. Weiss, TimeJceeper and Paymaster. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3d day of December, A. D. 1908. 

William Buckley, 

Notary PvMic. 
Commission expires January 14, 1909. 

In 1905 and 1906 I worked at Hood Morton's, Newmilns, Scotland, as a lace 
weaver, working an 8-point 360-inch machine, at set wages of 26 shillings per 
week of forty-four hours, the masters working the machines three shifts or 
one hundred and thirty-two hours. 

Allan Atht. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3d day of December, A. D. 1908. 
[L. s.] William Buckley, 

Notary Public. 
Commission expires January 14, 1909. 

The wages of Allan Athy for weeks ending November 14, 21, and 28, were 
$26.26, $24, and $19.45 (Thanksgiving week), respectively, working one 
hundred and forty-one hours. This is an average of $21.75 per week of forty- 
four hours, or 3i times what he was making in Scotland for the same number 
of hours. 

E. S. Weiss, Timekeeper and Paymaster. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3d day of December, A. D. 1908. 
Tl. s.] William Buckley, 

Notary Puhlio. 
Commission expires January 14, 1909. 



Exhibit C. 

Nottingham lace-curtain machines of the United States, England, and Scot- 
land are all of the same makers, run at the same speed, so the production Is the 
same, man for man, loom for loom. The earnings as set forth In the cases of 
Allan Athy and Alex Smith are selected solely because they recently came from 
Scotland, are weavers of average ability, and represent an average of the In- 
creased earnings of lace-curtain weavers In the United States as compared with 
those In Scotland, due solely to the difference In wage rates. 

Wm. Bbown, Machine Foreman. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3d day of December, A. D. 1908. 
[l. s.] William Buckley, 

Notary Public. 
Commission expires January 14, 1909. 
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STATEMENT OF P. M. GRAUL, OF LEHIGHTON, PA., REPRESENTING 
AMERICAN LACE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 

Wednesdat, Decernber 16, 1908. 

(The witness was sworn.) 

Mr. Gkaxjl. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are here representing 
the entire lace-manufacturing body of this country, which consists 
of but nine manufacturing plants, and they are as follows : The Hall 
Lace Company, of Jersey City ; The Warwick Lace Works, of River 
Point, R. I. ; the Richmond Lace Works, of Alton, R. I. ; The Ameri- 
can Lace Manufacturing Company, of Elyria, Ohio ; The Lehighton 
Lace Company, of Lehighton, Pa. ; The American Textile Company, 
of Pawtucket, R. I. ; The Rhode Island Lace Works, of West Bar- 
rington; Marshall, Field & Co., of Chicago, and the Jennings Lace 
Works, of Brooklyn. 

Those are the only nine concerns in this country that are manufac- 
turing lace trimmings, and five of those are represented here to-day : 
The Hall Lace Company, by Thomas H. Hall and E. W. Jennings; 
the Warwick Lace Works, by William Stoppard; the Richmond 
Lace Works, by C. S. King; the American Lace Manufacturing 
Company, by R. W. Ely; the Lehighton Lace Company, by P. M. 
Graul (myself) and J. A. Dodd. 

In view of the fact that the importers of lace have asked for a re- 
duction of the present schedule from 50 to 60 per cent, and the cotton 
spinners on fine yarns a change in the present schedule from 78-2 to 
180-2 in the price of yarn, amounting to almost double the present 
tariff, the lace manufacturer, who stands in the middle of those two, 
comes to-day asking for an increase in the tariff from 60 per cent to 
at least 70 per cent, and we propose by some of our experts who are 
with us later to show that we are entitled to this, owing especially to 
the question of the increased cost of labor in this country — that in 
addition to the fact that we have a very high tariff on fine yarns and 
that there is a tariff of 45 per cent on machinery, which is exclusively 
imported, in the manufacture of these laces. I will therefore make 
room for Mr. Thomas H. HaU, the practical man representing us, 
who will present his arguments asking for an increase in the tariff 
on the manufacture of lace. 

Mr. Undekwood. What is the consumption of lace in the United 
States, about? 

Mr. Graul. The total importations, comprising lace curtains and 
ruchings, amounted in 1907 — I have not the statistics, but I will give 
them to you as near as I am able — ^to between thirty-five and forty 
millions. 

Mr. Underwood. Imported? 

Mr. Gratjl. Yes, sir ; and probably half of that will be lace curtains 
and edgings. We are asking for lace edgings and trimmings, which 
is practically an infant industry, represented by the only concerns in 
this country, which I have given here. 

Mr. Underwood. The importation of lace trimmings, then, outside 
of lace curtains, amounts to about $17,000,000 a year ? 

Mr. Graul. Seventeen to eighteen million dollars a year, lace cur- 
tains. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the production of lace curtains in this 
country ? 
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Mr. Geatjl. If anything, it is not more than three million in this 
country by those particular nine plants. 

Mr. Underwood. And the duty is how much ? 

Mr. Geaul. Sixty per cent on imported lace. 

Mr. Underwood. You have a 60 per cent duty, and out of the 
twenty million consumed in the country seventeen million is imported. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Graul. That is about the proportion. 

The Chairman. The total importations last year, at 60 per cent, 
is $39,737,000. That includes lace and lace window curtains. 



STATEMENT OF THOMAS H. HALL, OF JERSEY CITY, N. J., WHO 
ASKS FOR AN INCREASE OF DUTY ON LACES. 

Wednesday, December 16, 1908. 

(The witness was sworn.) 

Mr. Hall. I can only speak, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, from a 
practical standpoint. I have been engaged in the manufacture of 
lace for a number of yearSj ranging fiom lace nets and veilings to 
cotton lace, which we are now manufacturing. The experience which 
we have had during that period of time has indicated at all times a 
very close approach to the fact that in very many cases foreign lace 
could be brought here at a lower price than it can be made for. That, 
of course, is not true in all cases. I think you ought to understand 
one thing, and that is that laces are of great variety. The lace 
machine makes a great variety of goods. Some machines will make 
veilings and heavy lace — I am not speaking of lace curtains at all, 
but about trimming lace, such as is used by ladies on all kinds of 
garments, outer and under garments — and consequently it sometimes 
will happen that one article of lace may be fairly well protected by a 
60 per cent tariff while another article of lace is not at all protected 
by a 60 per cent tariff. The cost of the machines for making this 
lace varies, according to size and gauge, that of the standard ma- 
chines, which are now being imported, being somewhere from $10,000 
to $11,500 when all set up and ready for running. The cost of the 
plant complete, according to figures which have been given to me 
and which I have verified to a great extent, and according to quota- 
tions which I have had from the other side, and in my own judgment, 
would be from $19,000 to $22,000 per machine to a properly equipped 
lace factory. In other words, the investment is necessarily large. 
The duty, as you know, on such machinery is 45 per cent, and that 
with the ocean freights and packing, which has to be done very care- 
fully on such fine machinery, brings up the cost considerably. I 
would say, in the first place — and you gentlemen can verify it, and 
you probably know more about it than I do — that I consider on an 
average that the duty on cotton yarns ranging in size anywhere 
from 20-2 and sometimes 30-3 to 200-2. At a varying rate of specific 
duty, and I should say that this is the yarn which enters into the 
manufacture of lace will pay from 33 to 40 per cent duty if it were 
put on an ad valorem basis; in other words, the yarns which the 
English manufacturer uses — a great many of those goods are made 
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in England. The yarns which, the English manufacturer uses will 
cost him not more than 25 per cent of what the yarn will cost us here. 

The cost of labor varies in England and in France as it varies 
here, somewhat depending on the character of machines used, whether 
of the largest type or not. Our larger type of machine would 
show the best results for the advocates of the lower tariff. We find 
that the large machines on the other side are machines of 220 inches 
or thereabouts in width, and are sometimes run as low as 9 or 10 
cents, that is 4^ or 5 pence, and not, as a rule, more than 6 pence, or 
12 cents; whereas on this side such a machine as that brings from 19^ 
to 23 or 24 cents ; that is for the rack which is used by the lace manu- 
facturers in estimating piecework. That means that the labor here 
costs practically, in the making, very nearly 100 per cent more, very 
nearly double. In the finishing we find that girls and women, who 
are employed on the other side, earn about 7 shillings — I may refer to 
papers ? 

The Chaieman. Certainly. 

Mr. Hall. We find in the finishing that the English pay $1.25 to 
$3 to girls and women for finishing and we have to pay from $3 
up to $8. 

Mr. Clark. A week? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir; a week. The other things are in proportion, 
and I think it is a perfectly safe proposition to say that we are paying 
at least double for the labor. In England and France, where the lace 
industries are centered largely, in certain localities there are certain 
provisions made for the manufacturers which enable them to work to 
great advantage and with great economy. Such a condition has in 
this country prevailed in Gloversville in the glove industry, where 
it is centered. Our industries are not centered; they are scattered 
through different parts of the country. There is no question at all, 
and I think it is safe to say, that the cost of overhead expenses — 
such as making the patterns, the jackard cards, to produce the pat- 
terns — the cost of rent and the other overhead expenses — will amount 
to probably 20 per cent of the cost of the finished product, and the 
average over there is less than half of our cost here, as a general rule. 
Many of those conditions will be eventually improved on in this 
country. Our cost will be reduced as more manufacturers come here, 
but at present that is exactly what we have to contend with. 

The Chaieman. Your time has expired. I will give you three 
minutes more. 

Mr. Hall. I would say that the cost of yarns will vary — ^the per- 
centage on a basis of 10 over here on the cost of yarn and labor 
would vary from 20 per cent on yarns, 60 per cent of labor, and 20 per 
cent of the overhead expense of which I have spoken down to 40 per 
cent of yarns, 40 per cent of labor, and 20 per cent of overhead 
expenses. 

The Chairman. Have you those figures in your brief? 

Mr. Hall. I haven't them in the shape of a brief, but I would be 
very glad to put them in one. Reducing it on the basis on which I have 
spoken — in this one case 70 per cent, for which we have asked — 
would bring the total cost of producing lace in the one case up to 
93.5 per cent of American cost, and in the other case it would bring 
it to 102 per cent of the American cost. 
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Mr. Underwood. If this increase is allowed you, do you think that 
that will develop the lace industry in this country so that it will ulti- 
mately stand on its own feet as a competitor of foreign lace? 

Mr. Hall. I certainly think it will do so up to the point where 
the normal difference in labor will come in. I think we are paying 
an abnormal difference in labor at the present time, which would not 
occur if the lace industry was fairly established in this country. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you think we can ever make as fine a lace in 
this country as the Irish and French lace ? 

Mr. Hall. The Irish laces are not machine-made laces. I am only 
speaJdng of machine-made lace. There are a great many handmade 
French laces, but the laces that I speak of are machine made, and 
there is no reason why we should not produce just as fine laces here 
as they do in France. 

Mr. Underwood. This would only apply to the machine-made 
laces ? 

Mr. Hall. That is the one in which we are asking for an increased 
duty. 

Mr. Hill. You asked for an increase from 60 to 70 per cent ? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir ; on the lace schedule. 

Mr. Clark. How long have you been in the lace business ? 

Mr. Hall. We have actually been making cotton laces, which are 
the ones mostly produced in this country, since 1904. 

Mr. Clark. How much money did you put in when you started ? 

Mr. Hall. I would have to go some distance back to answer that 
question clearly. 

Mr. Clark. What I want to get at is, how much did you put in 
when you started into the lace business for yourself in 1903 or 1904? 

Mr. Hall. The Hall Lace Company, which I represent here, was 
really established in 1905. It started with part of a plant which 
belonged to H. S. Hall, and which was included in a plant, a general 
manufacturing plant, part of which was given over to the manufac- 
ture of silk gloves. This part of the plant, I might say, had been 
partly used in making hair nets. 

Mr. Clark. Do you lai©w how much you put in ? 

Mr. Hall. I know exactly what was put into the business. 

Mr. Clark. How much was it? 

Mr. Hall. I do not wish to evade the question at all. I am trying 
to put it in a clear way. The total expenditure for machinery, in- 
cluding fair allowances for what we already had at that time, was 
about $45,000. 

Mr. Clark. How much is your firm worth now? How much is 
that company worth now? 

Mr. Hall. About the same amount is in machinery. 

Mr. Clark. How much dividends have been paid? 

Mr. Hall. I would say it is worth about $10,000 more than it was. 
It has not paid any dividends at all. 

Mr. Clark. It has been losing money all the time, has it ? 

Mr. Hall. I would not say that; we have made some money, but 
we have little cash capital. 

Mr. Clark. How did you dispose of what you have made ? 

Mr. Hall. For working capital. 

Mr. Clark. How much working capital have you got? 
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Mr. Hall. I would have to get my balance sheet to answer that. 

Mr. Clark. About how much? You surely know something 
about it. 

Mr. Hall. I do not see how I can answer that question clearly to 
the satisfaction of the committee. 

Mr. Clark. Yoti will answer it to the satisfaction of the committee 
if you will state the facts. I can tell within $100 of how much I 
am worth in less than two hours from now, and I do not see why 
you can not. What I want to know is this : How much money you 
have put into that thing and how long you have been at it, and how 
much money you have made. I do not care a straw what you did 
with the money, whether you put it in your pocket or invested it in 
a house and lot, or whether you put it back in this plant to increase 
the value of the plant. You surely must be able to tell, and if you 
can not do it now I want you to put it in your brief. 

Mr. Hall. I am personally willing to do that. I think I under- 
stand what you mean. Our assets are, if I remember correctly, about 
$55,000, the net assets of the concern. 

Mr. Clark. Now, in the meantime you have all made a living out 
of it? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir; in the way of salaries. Nothing has been 
paid out except for services rendered. 

Mr. Clark. Did you dispose of any part of this property in any 
other way but to increase your plant ? 

Mr. Hall. No, sir ; we did not — positively, no. 

Mr. Clark. And your net profits out of it, then, are a living for 
all concerned in the way of salaries and $10,000 increase in the plant? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir ; about that. 



I. A. LAHEY & SONS, NEW YORK CITY, RECOMMEND A REDUC- 
TION OF DUTY ON lACE GOODS. 

New York, Decemier 18, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: We beg to offer a few suggestions for compiling the 
tariff, and trust. that they will receive favorable notice. 

We consider the duty of 60 per cent on laces enormous and trust 
that the duty will be reduced considerably. The most feasible way, 
if ad valorem duties are to continue, would be to reduce the duty, 
perhaps, 5 per cent semiannually. By such methods the holders of 
stocks here would not sustain such heavy losses. We trust that 
duties on hand-made laces may be reduced at once and believe that 
if the goods were admitted at a duty of 20 per cent the revenue 
derived from these goods would far exceed what the Government has 
received for years, as it is conceded that the bulk of these goods are 
smuggled, 60 per cent duty being a great incentive. Keal laces, or 
what are known as "hand-made" laces on cushions, etc. — great 
values of these can be put in a very small space. 

Our Mr. I. A. Lahey has been in the lace trade since 1854. 
Respectfully, yours, 

I. A. Lahey & Sons. 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS OF WOMEN'S WEAR ASK REDUC- 
TION OF DUTIES ON LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 

New York, December 18, 1908. 
Hon. Seeeno E. Payne, 

CTiairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Deae Sie: Inclosed please find a petition of manufacturers of 
women's, misses', children's, and infants' underwear, waists, dresses, 
corsets, hats, caps, aprons, etc., of the United States of America, in 
behalf of a reduced tariff on laces and embroideries, which is respect- 
fully submitted for the valued consideration of the honorable Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 



Very truly, yours, 



Newmaek Beos. & Salzman, 
Feed Newmaek. 



Decembee 18, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, WasTiington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : The petition of the undersigned manufacturers of the 
United States, engaged in the manufacture of women's, misses', 
children's, and infants' underwear, dresses, waists, corsets, hats, caps, 
aprons, etc., employing many thousands of skilled operators, respect- 
fully present to the honorable Committee on Ways and Means or the 
House of Representatives as follows : 

The manufacturers of such underwear, waists, dresses, corsets, 
hats, aprons, etc., throughout the United States, in connection with 
the manufacture thereof, use large quantities of trimmings, such as 
laces and embroideries, the character, pattern, and shape of which 
constitute them as an essential and important portion of the raw 
material used in the manufacture of these garments. One of the 
principal features of this manufacture is the application of such 
trimmings to the garments, necessitating the employment of skilled 
labor. A very large proportion of such labor in these industries is 
engaged in the application of these trimmings to the garments. 

We therefore submit to the consideration of the honorable com- 
mittee the fact that the larger the quantity of trimmings used in such 
application in the manufacture of such garments, the larger must 
necessarily be the number of skilled employees engaged in such pro- 
duction. 

In the opinion of the undersigned, the present excessive high tariff 
so enhances the cost of laces and embroideries that as a result it mate- 
rially restricts their use in the manufacture of such garments, and as 
a consequence the number of skilled hands employed in the manu- 
facture of the aforesaid garments is greatly reduced. 

In the many years during which the manufacture of laces and 
embroideries in this country has been protected by a high tariff the 
production of such laces and embroideries used in the manufacture 
of the aforesaid garnfents has been negligible in quantity and largely 
of a very inferior quality. 
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In order to overcome the excessive tariff upon laces and embroid- 
eries, it has been necessary for the importers of these trimmings to 
supply an inferior ^rade of goods, made especially for the American 
market, to be \ised in the production of garments that can be sold to 
the masses at popular prices. 

We firmly believe that a lower tariff on these trimmings will bring 
them into larger use for the manufacture of popular-priced garments, 
and thus give employment to a greater number of skilled hands. 

The undersigned confidently anticipate, from the rapid growth in 
the last few years of the manufacture in this country of the garments 
referred to, that if the tariff on laces and embroideries should be con- 
siderably reduced the use of them woxild be increased to such an 
extent that the revenue to the Government from their itnportatim 
would exceed in amount that which is now derived under the presci t 
hig#1Sariff. 

1%B excessive duty on this class of trimmings greatly restricts the 
export to foreign countries of the class of goods manufactured by the 
petitioners. The undersigned manufacturers of women's, misses', 
children's and infants' underwear, waists, dresses, corsets, hats, caps, 
ap^ns, etc., further believe that the artistic character of such goods 
manufactured in this country is superior to that of garments of similar 
nature manufactured in other countries. These garments are com- 
posed of cotton material, the cotton of which is grown in this country, 
the cloth woven, the thread spun, and the buttons manufactured 
here, and added to these advantages are the more up-to-date and 
superior methods of manufacture. It is therefore beheved that with 
a lower tariff on trimmings the American manufacturers of such 
garments wiU be enabled to eventually compete with the foreign 
manufacturers and obtain an outlet in every civihzed country of the 
world. 

It is respectfully submitted that in the opinion of the undersigned 
a duty upon such trimmings should not exceed 30 pef cent ad valoreiSr 

The undersigned manufacturers have joined in this petition an'd 
sign their names hereto and set opposite their names their addresses 
and the number of their employees. 

Dated December 12, 1908. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 



Firm name. 



Address. 



Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 



The A. H. Jackson Manufacturing Co., by A. H. Jackson^resident, 

M. Martin & Co., by J. L. Hollander, president, and H. S. Mar- 
tin, vice-president and treasurer. 

The Lisan Ladies Underwear Manufacturing Co., by Herman 
BriU. 

Sondheim, Stehi & Co., by S. Sondheim 

A. S. lanson 

Adelson & Simon 

Newmark Bros. & Salzman 

A. Stem & Bros 

Mitchell & Kronenberg Co. , by J. Mitchell, president 

Prince & Co., by Z. Prince.... 



Fremont, Ohio. 
New York 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



OlianBros. & Co., by Leslie Olion 

Monarch Waist Co., by L. H. Weil 

High Art Waist Co., by Max S. Mayer, president 

Schwadz & Wild, by Sohwada , 

Ferguson McEinney Dry Goods Co., by Bhowlin Carey.. 



200i and 202 Greene St., 

N. Y. 
Southeast comer Eighth and 

St. Charles streets, St. 

Louis, Mo. 

717 Lucas avenue 

St. Louis, Mo 

do 



1,000 
3,000 



450 
500 
500 
750 
250 
350 

250 



St. Louis, Mo. 
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Finn name. 



Address. 



Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 



Bregstein, Simon & Co., by Benj. Bregstein 

M. Dombusch & Co., by M. Dorabuscb 

K. A. Feore &Co.,by L. F. T. Feore 

M. H. Horowitz Sons, by Julius Horowitz 

Levi Bros., by Joe B. Levi 

Grossman & Hecbt, by Herman S. Hecht 

MasRoevitz & Hecht, by E. MasRoevitz 

L. Herman & Co., by J. A. Ferrran 

Julius Sonn & Co., by_ Julius Sonn 

M. Lewis, by M. Lewis 

L. Bra\m & Co 

M. Weisman & Son 

Rosen Brothers .' 

Phil G. Heen & Sons 

H. H. Hamilton & Co 

S. N. Beck & Co., by A. W. Wolf 

Samuel Heller & Co., by Samuel Heller, president 

Queen Manufacturing Co ., by Max KuUer 

Fuld Bros., by Jonas Fuld 

Joseph Wien 

Schlaug& Fringston, by H. Schlaug 

Samuel Com 

Reliance Waist Co., by Samuel Halperin 

J. Rosenband & Co 

L. S. HenthalA Bro 

S . Mayer & Sons 

Brown & Co., by Jacob Brown 

Robert Bemhard & Co., by Robert Bemhard & Co 

Rosenthal Bros. Co 

Henry Cohen Co., by Max Cohen 

Propp & Gerrick, by L E. Gerrick 

Lay & Way Co., by H. Ashmore, secretary 

Sturm, Eisendrath Co., by Louis Eisendrath, president . 

Kreis & Hubbard, by A. Kreis, president 

E. Lowitz & Co., by C. A. Shipley 

Hugo Der Brock & Co., by A. Levi. 



Brooklyn, N. Y. 



119 Spring street 

120 Wooster street 

73-5W. Houston 

50 W. Houston street 

51 Greene street 

451 East 11th street, N. Y. 

131 Canal street 

Pittsburg, Pa 

New York 

do 



New York. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 



Gage-Downs Co., by W. Lehman, president. 
Gory & Helle, by L G. Helle. 



Countess Waist Co., by A. D. Riehey 

D. Schwartz, manufacturer of skirts 

Chicago Muslin Underwear Co., by J. V. Zuiswanger, president.. 
Oshkosh Muslin Underwear Co., by Sol Kingsbaker, secretary ... 

R. Kushbaum & Son, by B. W. Kushbaum 

Gem Garment Co., per C. W. S. Cole 

Gustavo S. Roth, by Gusmve S. Roth 

Randell Underwear Co., by Louis Roth 



Rosenberg & Z. Zuckerman, by H. Zuclcerraan . 

Gutman Bros., by L. Gutman 

Emanuel Kohn & Co., by Eph. Kohn 

A. Solomon, by A. Solomon 

Cerf & Bros., by J. Cerf 



The Lady Ware Co., by W. Simon 

Ratner Bros., by Aaron Ratner 

Birkenfeld, Strauss & Co., by Henry M, Strauss 

Cogswell & Boulter Co., by Geo. H. Jacobs 

Isaac & George Co., by Joseph J. George 

S. Seder & Bro., by J. S. Seder 

Worcester Muslin Underwear Co., D. Pobolinski & Sons, proprie- 
tors, by Luis Pobolinski. 

Green & Green Co., by Harry S. Green, treasurer 

The Belle Waist Co., by Rich. W. Sawyer, president 

Myer Rosenfleld, by G. L. Rosenfleld 

J. Gordon A Co., by J. Gordon, proprietor 



New York 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Chicago, 111 

....do 

...do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oshkosh, Wis ^ 

Indianapolis, Ind 

do 

16 East Broadway, New 

York. 
49 East Broadway, New 

York. 
64 Grand street. New York.. 

New York 

....do 

73-76 West Houston street, 

New York. 
56-68 West Twenty-second 

street. New York. 
119 West Twenty-third 

street. New York. 

New York 

61-67 Wooster street, N. Y. . 

Newark, N. J , 

Worcester, Mass 

do 

do 



J. W. Frederick & Co., by S. P. Moorhouse 

Fairmount Manufacturing Co., by Wm. G. Nmin, treasurer. , 
Standard Manufacturing Co., by Joseph P. Morse, treasurer. . . 

Brown Durrell Co., by T. B. Fitzpatrick 

Whitall Manufacturing Co., by Albert L. Paul 

Russ, Eveleth & Ingalls Co., by J. Frank Russ 

Kingston Bustle Co.. by H. Soloman 

Davis Frank & Co., by Davis Frank 

Hub Wrapper Manufacturing Co., by H.Cohen 

Wm. H. Bums Co., by Wesley L. Kendall, treasurer 

The Gillette Skirt Co., by N.H. Gillette, president 



do 

Boston, Mass 

....do 

19 Columbia street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Boston, Mass' 

Hyde Park, Mass 

77 Bedford street, Boston, 



Boston, Mass 

Lowell, Mass 

Boston, Mass 

....do 

...do 

66 Essex Street, Boston. 

Worcester, Mass 

Cortland, N.Y 
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Address. 



ployees. 



Tlie Columbia SWrt Co., by N. H. Gillette, president 

The New York Skirt Co., by H.E. Gillette 

Wertheimer & Co., by Jos. Werthotmer 

Kauflman & Harris, by Louis KaufEman 

Stynson Bros., by Louis Stynson 

A. Rosenblatt & Son, by A. Rosenblatt 

M. Frank & Co., by A. T.Frank 

Julius Biron Co., by A. Biron 

KoHarsky Bros., by Sam'l JCotlarsky 

Rosen Bros, by Joseph Rosen 

I. Eeinish <Si Son, by Jacob C. Eeinish 

Rand Bros , by Jacob Uhr 

Gartenlaub & Rand, by 1. Gartenlaub 

Benj. Tuck & Son 

M. Busch 

H. C. Feld & Co., by Chas. Feld 

Moldawer & Milgrim Co., by Wm. Moldawer 

The Union Novelty Mfg. Co., by Louis Eichberg 

Kaufman A Rubin, by Moses Faustmann , 

Stone Bros. &. Co., by Morris Stone 

LBrod & Co., by Israel Brod 

Karpf & Werner, by Louis Karpf 

Lanio & Lareson, by N. Lanio 

RichmondUnderwearCo., by J. S. Baker, president 

Galland BrolJiers, by Geo. Galland, secretary , 

Domhelmer Bros 

Baker Underwear Co., by Chas. Mitnhell, vice-president 

Franklin Manufacturing Co., by Israel Franklin , 

Simon Steams & Co 

Whitehead & Asiel 

D. E. Sicherd Co 

Isaac Hirsoh & Son Co 

Nat. Levy* Co 

Bijou Waist Co 

Sol. Gross & Co., by D.L.Davis 

Triangle Waist Co 

Hanuner & Kahary 

S. Citron & Co 

Hudson Valley Muslin Underwear Co., by W. H. Knapp, president. 
Ohas. Saudberg & Bro., by A. Sandberg 



Lewis Bros., by Henry I. Lewis 

D. Rosenberg & Co 

Saml. M. Foster Co., by F. L. Toft, secretary and manager 

Paragon Manufacturing Co., by M. C. Macdougal 

John Wiederhold & Co., by John Wlederhold 

Empire Mfg. Co., by Harry Goldstein 

Imperial Underwear Co., by Ely Crawford, treasurer 

The 0. C. Anderson Manufacturing Co., by W. J. Ford, assistant 



The Morgan Anderson Co., by J. C. Anderson, secretary 

Perfection Shirt Waist Co., by C. F. Weiler, manager 

The Daniels Co., by Wm. Cohen 

The Chenery Manufacturing Co., by Willis M. Chnnery, president 

Edwards Manufacturing Co., by W. A. Edwards, president 

The Emsheimer Fishel Co., by D. E. Emsheimer 

Weinberg, Matniok & Co., by Philip Weinberg 



George Lewis 

Standard Manufacturing Co., by E. J. Ryerson, vice-president. 

Progress Msnufaoturtng Co., by K. Benter, manager 

R. G. Valentine & Co., by R. G. Valentine 

E. S. Bowman Co., by E. S. Bowman 

Jackson Corset Co., by C. H. Tompkins, general manager 

McGee Bros. Co., by A. M. McGee, secretery 

Convent Corset Co., by I. J. Weeks 

H Silverman & Co., by H. Silverman 

Arlington Underwear Co., by Wm. Guiiizburg, president 

H. Spozerman, by H. Spozerman 

Crescent Underwear Co., by Louis Hollander 

Neugass Bros., by William Neugass 

The Gotham Waist Co. by Henry M. Rosenbaum, secretary. . . 

Katz Underwear Co., by Leo I^evy 

Peerless Manufacturing Co., by F. W. Cutting, president 



395 Broadway, New York.. . 

Cortland, N. Y 

Philadelphia, Pa 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

1304 Arch street 

Philadelphia 

do 

....do 



Philadelphia 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Richmond, Vt 

\^ ilkes-Barre, Pa. 

New York 

Peekskill 



New York 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

New York City 

do 

New York 

do 

do 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

129-133 WoosUir street. New 
York. 

New York City 

do , 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

do 

Schenectady, N. Y 

New York , 

Scranton, Pa 

Fostoria, Ohio 



Toledo, Ohio 

....do 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Portland, Me 

Clinton, Iowa 

Cleveland, Ohio.* 

33 West Seventeenth street, 

New York City. 

Chicago, Dl 

Jackson, and Grand Rapids, 

Mich. 

Jackson, Mich 

....do 

....do. 
....do. 



do 

do 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



NewYork, N. Y 

....do 

676 Broadway 

430 Broome street.. 

Honesdale, Pa 

Newport, N. H 
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[Telegram.] 

New York, December 19, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

Please add to petition mailed yesterday Newbauer Brothers and 
E. Friedlander & Sons, San Francisco; Peerless Manufacturing Com- 

Eany, Newport; N. H. Katz Underwear Company, Honesdale, Pa.; 
[. Silverman & Co., Arlington Underwear Company, H. Spozerma,n, 
Crescent Underwear Company, Newgass Brothers, Gotham Waist 
Company, New York City, employing over 1,000 hands. Original 
signatures mailed. 

Newmark Bros. & Salzman. 



LACE AND EMBROIDERY IMPORTERS' ASSOCIATIOIT, NEW YORK, 
FILES SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF ASKING FOR REDUCTION OF 
DUTY ON LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 

New York CiTr, December 19, 1908. 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

^ Washington, D. 0. 

Gentlemen: We respectfully submit a brief on behalf of the 
Lace and Embroidery Importers' Association, of the city of New 
York, an association of 48 firms representing over 90 per cent of 
the iniportation of this class of articles at the port of New York. 

On Monday, November 30, 1908, we submitted through our coun- 
sel some suggestions looking to a reduction of the tariff on these 
articles from 60 per cent (the rate now in force) to 50 per cent. We 
desire in this brief to supplement the suggestions then made and to 
furnish some further information on the subject, which we hope 
may be useful to the committee in its deliberations. 

In presenting these matters we shall take up laces and embroideries 
separately, but it is proper to note at the outset that there are laces 
embroidered on the emoroidery machine procured in Plauen, Sax- 
ony, St. Gall, Switzerland, and to a moderate though constantly 
increasing extent in Caudry, St. Quentin, and other villages in the 
north of France. 

LACES. 

Real or hand-made laces are the product of individual skill and 
the making of them is a distinct home industry, restricted to many 
small villages in various European countries, each having its own 
individuality as to the species, the style, and the quality of the lace 
made. This industry is the result of centuries of training and devel- 
opment; the women engaged in it are mostly peasants who work in 
the fields during the spring and summer and in the winter time are 
satisfied to earn from 15 to 25 cents per day making the most deli- 
cate laces. 

The industry was on the point of dying out when a few years ago 
the governments of the various countries took hold of it, estab- 
lished training schools, and by various other devices made a success- 
ful effort to revive it. 
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Nothing like it exists in this country, nor can such an industry be 
estabhshed here, no matter to what exorbitant rate the duty may be 
raised. It is not a question of protecting a home industry,-but every 
element is absent which goes toward establishing and fostering such 
an industry. 

A high rate of duty on real handmade laces which are indeed 
luxuries works as much mischief in the way of smuggling as it does 
on high class jewelry and precious stones. A few yards of handmade 
lace, priceless in value can easily be concealed about the person or 
sewed to garments, brought in free as personal effects, and it is a 
well-known fact among importers and retailers that with the growth 
of European travel the sale of real laces over the counter has been 
steadUy diminishing, notwithstanding the great prosperity up to 
within a year ago and the large use which real laces have found in 
the various creations of fashion. 

Machine-made laces are a distinctly different article, and their general 
use in the manufacture of women's wearing apparel has made them an 
article of necessity in contrast to handmade laces, which are a luxury. 
By far the greater proportion, we should say almost three-fourths of 
the laces imported mto this country, are the product of power looms, 
called "leaver's machines," and are manufactured in Nottingham 
and Calais, where they are procured by actual purchase at prices 
fixed by the manufacturers, iacluding a profit, which varies according 
to whether the article is of staple character, such as Valenciennes, 
Torchons, and other cotton laces, or whether they are in the nature 
of a novelty, subject to rapid changes of fasliion and therefore subject 
also to greater depreciation. 

There are at tne present time in the cities of Nottingham and 
Calais and the surrounding districts, at a conservative estimate, 
about 7,000 of these Leaver machines, as compared with an esti- 
mated total of about 200 in this country. These machines are 
manufactured almost exclusively in Nottingham (a small proportion 
also in Calais). They are not and can not be manufactured here, 
being covered by innumerable patents, and the secrets of their con- 
struction are most jealously guarded by less than half a dozen manu- 
facturing concerns engaged in the building of these lace machines. 

An up-to_-date lace machine costs in Nottingham about £1,200, or 
$6,000. With the cost of transportation, duty at 45 per cent, and ex- 
penses in putting it into operation its cost here is almost doubled. 
The estimated production of a lace machine of modem construction, 
making a medium quality of goods, is about $20,000 per annum. 
It therefore requires considerable capital to establish a fair-sized 
factory in this country, and this, in addition to the almost total 
absence of skilled labor, and the difficulties encountered in the 
bleaching, dyeing, and finishing of such a delicate fabric as a lace 
has undoubtedly tjeen the principal reason why under a highly pro- 
tective tariff the industry has not made greater progress in this 
country. Furthermore, it is a well-known fact that the fashion has 
favored the use of machine-made lace only during the last ten years. 
The production of Valenciennes laces, one of the principal trimmings 
entering into the manufacture of women's wearing apparel, has 
increased enormously. 

The statistics of the consular office in Calais, where these laces 
are chiefly manufactured, show an increase in the exportation to 
61318— SOHED J— 09 ^14 
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this country alone to nearly $18,000,000, as compared with about 
15,000,000 seven or eight years ago. A similar increase is shown in 
Nottingham. Hand in hand with this increased production came 
an enormous demand for machinery in foreign factories, so that the 
makers of lace machines for a number of years past could not supply 
the home demand. Constant improvements in the construction, 
and more particularly the increasein the gize of the machines, result- 
ing in almost doubling their capacity without any material increase 
in the cost of labor, have been in progress all this time, and have 
revolutionized the manufacture of machine-made laces. 

Of the machines existing in this country at the present time, those 
of the antiquated size and construction are therefore severely handi- 
capped and almost useless, while those of modern type and con- 
Btruction can and do produce goods which compete successfully 
with the imported goods and even undersell the latter, as will be 
shown by the exhibits herewith filed. 

Now, as to the question why, notwithstanding their ability to 
undersell the foreign goods, the proportion of the goods manufac- 
tured in this country is not larger than it is, we respectfully siibmit 
that this is no argument in favor of the maintenance of the present 
rate of duty, for if 200 machines in the United States can undersell 
the product of the 7,000 machines in the foreign markets, how much 
more so will 2,000 machines be able to do it, once they are established 
in this country; and they will be established, whether the duty 
is reduced to 50 per cent or not, for the industry is growing and will 
continue to grow, irrespective of tariff. 

As for the question of protection to home labor there is practically 
no difference between the wages earned by the operator in this coun- 
try and by the operators in Nottingham and Calais. 

Both are paid according to the work produced, and the twist hand 
or lace operator in Nottingham or Calais earns from $15 to $25 per 
week, working eight hours per day. The schedule of wages is exactly 
the same here as abroad, and it is a fact that the union of lace oper- 
ators here is a branch of the Nottingham union. 

Up to the present the manufacturers in this country have been 
engaged entirely in the making of imitations of imported patterns. 
They pay nothing for designing, drafting, and other incidental 
expenses incurred in the creation of new patterns, and they thus save 
a material element in the cost of production. 

They take no risks of failure of a new style, but copy the goods 
after a large demand for them is estabhshed. These elements or cost 
which the foreign manufacturers have to pay for and on which as a 
part of his purchase price the importer pays a 60 per cent duty, will 
in a large measure explain why the exhibits submitted with this brief 
show such remarkable discrepancies between the prices of domestic 
manufacturers and the landing cost of the same identical pattern. 

As to laces made on embroidery machines, the same are treated 
under the heading of embroideries. 

EMBROIDERIES. 

This class of goods is manufactured largely for export to the 
United States in St. Gall, Switzerland, and in Plauen, Saxony. 
Some of the higher grade of these goods, especially those embroidered 
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with silk, might properly be considered as luxuries, but the great 
bulk of the importations are articles which are in such general use 
by aU classes of people, that while they might not be termed strict 
necessities, such as hosiery or cheap clothing, they can not, in the 
now commonly accepted use of the term, be considered as luxuries; 
for they are worn by all classes of people from the humblest to the 
most wealthy, the difference being simply one of grade. A moderate 
reduction of duties on these articles would so increase the volume 
of imports as to offset the decrease in rate and produce increased 
revenue, without, as will be presently shown, so injuring the domestic 
industry as to prevent its growth and development. The manu- 
facturer who appeared before the committee (I^lr. A. H. Kursheedt) 
advocated an increase in the duty to 75 per cent. In one part of 
his statement he seems to suggest this increase only on fine grades, 
but in another part he states "On cheaper goods there will cer- 
tainly be a lowering of the prices." There is no c[uestion about that, 
that on the cheaper goods there would be a lowering of prices, because 
there would be more domestic competition. It would seem from 
this that he advocates an increase of 75 per cent on all grades of 
embroideries. This is a higher duty than has ever been levied on 
this class of goods, and it seems to us would undoubtedly tend to 
decrease the revenues besides increasing the cost of these articles 
to the consumer. The industry in this country is not sufficiently 
developed to supply the demand, nor is it likely to be so for a 
great many years to come, and a rate of duty so high wiU 
undoubtedly reduce the volume of imports and thereby decrease 
the revenues. It will be many years before the domestic manufac- 
turer can be supphed with the machinery and the trained labor 
necessary to develop this industry. 

Another manufacturer (Mr. A. P. Traber) representing, as he 
stated, the Lace and Embroidery Manufacturers' Association of the 
United States, suggested an increase of the duty on these articles to 
substantially from 80 to 100 per cent ad valorem. On a foreign pat- 
tern costing $5.62 abroad he proposed to levy a specific duty of $1.75 
in addition to an ad valorem duty of 50 per cent. On a pattern cost- 
ing $3.97 abroad he proposed to add a specific duty of $2.10 in addi- 
tion to an ad valorem duty of 50 per cent. We do not see how such 
enormous increases in the duties on these articles can be justified, or 
how it can be supposed that their effect will be otherwise than to 
seriously curtail the importation of these articles, and in many cases 
to be practically prohibitory. 

For the- purpose of showing how the rates proposed in Mr. Traber's 
statement above referred to would apply to imported embroidery 
as compared with the corresponding article of domestic manufac- 
ture, we submit a calculation (Exhibit A) in which we have adopted 
their figures for the various items of manufacturing cost, except 
that we put the value of the cloth at 11 cents a yard instead of at 13^ 
cents, as they have done. The price they give for cloth is exorbi- 
tant, and the price we have submitted is a very liberal price for 
the quality of goods. We apply these figures to a sample of em- 
broidery illustrated by Mr. W. A. Graham Clark's report to the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor on Swiss embroidery and the lace 
industry. From this calculation it appears that the landed cost of this 
article under the existing rate of duty designated in the exhibit as 
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er schedule would be $7.00. Under the rates of duty proposed by 
Ir. Traber it would be $9.16. According to Mr. Traber's own fig- 
ures as to items of cost, allowing the manufacturer 10 per cent for 
expenses, the cost of this article here, if imported yarn were used in 
its manufacture, would be $7.69, while if domestic yarn, which is 
cheaper, were used it would be $7.12, so that not only can the article 
be made here for prices lower than the same article can now be landed 
on the basis of the present duty, but the price at which they can be 
made here is from 20 to 25 per cent less than what it would cost to 
land them if the rates were made 50 per cent and one-fifth of a cent 
per hundred stitches, as suggested by Mr. Traber. 

We also submit (Exhibit B) certain calculations of the relative 
cost in Switzerland and in the United States of the same pattern, 
taken from Mr. Clark's report, changing only two items of cost as to 
the domestic goods ; namely, the cloth, which does not cost what they 
claim it does, and the yarn, which, if they use domestic yarn, is 
cheaper than foreign yarn. 

Calculation No. 1 shows that if we adopt their own prices for labor 
here, allowing them 12^ per cent for expenses, they can make these 
goods here for 14 cents less than the price at which the foreign goods 
could be landed at 50 per cent duty. 

Calculation No. 2 is Ibased not on the price they give for labor, but 
with an allowance to them of 100 per cent over the foreign cost of 
labor, and this shows that upon that basis they could make these 
goods here for $1.22 less than the price at which the foreign goods 
could be landed at 50 per cent duty. 

Calculation No. 3 is based on an allowance to them of 125 per cent 
over the cost of the labor in Switzerland, and this shows that on that 
basis they could make the goods here for 95 cents less than the price 
at which the foreign goods could be landed at 50 per cent duty. 

We also submit, as Exhibit C, a table showing as to 12 different 
samples of ordinary staple goods; the amount of duties now paid on 
such goods under the existing 60 per cent duty; the amount which 
would have to be paid if the recommendation of the Lace Manu- 
facturers' Association, as expressed by Mr. Traber, were adopted; 
and the equivalent ad valorem rate upon the St. Gall cost, which 
the compound duties proposed by Mr. Traber would involve. With 
the table we give the samples of the goods with the pattern numbers 
as given in the table. Tliese figures show that on schiffle-cambric 
edgings the duties, according to the schedule proposed by Mr. Traber, 
would vary from 83 per cent minimum to 104 per cent maximum, 
and that edgings and msertings made on the regular Swiss embroidery 
machine, the rates would vary from 122 per cent minimum to 152 per 
cent maximum. Certainly no reason has been furnished by the 
Lace Manufacturers' Association or by anybody else for the sup- 
position that these rates would not be prohibitory of importation 
and entail enormous decreases in the revenue. 

It will be noted by an examination of the diagrams contained 
on pages 24 and 26 of Mr. Clark's report that the cost of stitching 
these goods constitutes considerably less than half of their value. 

These goods are largely used as the raw material for manufac- 
tures of underwear and articles of wearing apparel in the United 
States. A reduction of the duty on the enibroidery, which will 
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enable them to buy them cheaper, will enable them to sell their finished 
product cheaper to the consumer, and thus at the same time stim- 
ulate the demand for embroidery and embroidered wearing apparel. 

Under the existing rate of duty the manufacturers in this country 
are underselling the imported goods to a substantial extent. In 
support of this proposition we submit Exhibit D, which contains a 
large number of letters from mercantile houses stating, in reply to 
inquiries, why they do not buy the imported goods. 

As Exhibit E we submit a number of patterns showing the price 
at which certain imported laces and embroideries can be landed 
here duty paid, and the price at which corresponding articles are 
sold by the domestic manufacturer. 

Laoe and Embroidery Importers' Association, 

Ralph Muser, President. 



Exhibit A. 
foreign calculation. 

[Calculation is based on the pattern shown in figure 4, on page 25, in the 1908 report of the special agent 
Mr. W. A. Graham Clark, of the Department of Commerce and Labor.] 

Old schedule. 

Francs. 

Cotton cloth 8. 00 

Bleaching 2. 64 

Stitching 11. 02 

Boxes and cases 20 

Legalization 01 

Cutting out 21 

Making up 36 

5 per cent expenses 1. 11 

8 per cent profit 1. 88 

Total 25. 43 

Duty, 60 per cent 15. 26 

Freight and insurance 29 

40. 98 

Equal to $7. 90 

New sdiedule, as proposed by domestic manufacturers. 

Francs. 

Elements of cost as above, including 8 per cent profit 25. 43 

50 per cent duty 12. 71 

Freight and insurance 29 

_ 38. 43 

Equal to $7. 41 

Additional duty, 6,474 stitches, at one-fifth cent per 100, on ISJ yards, equal to. . 1. 75 

Total 9. 16 
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DOMESTIC CALCULATION. 

Goods embroidered with imported yarn. 

Cotton cloth (muslin) 2 x 6i yards, 55 inches wide, at 11 cents per yard $1. 49 

Bleaching, etc 41 

Yarn, 26 ounces, at 7 cents per ounce, imported yarn 1. 82 

Power, oil, etc 25 

Stitcher, 6,474 stitches at 18 cents 1. 17 

Overseer, shuttle filler, mender 1. 59 

Cutting out and making up 26 

6.99 
Manufacturing expenses, 10 per cent 70 

7.69 
Goods embroidered with domestic yarn. 

Cotton cloth (muslin) 2x6} yards, 55 inches wide, at 11 cents po;- yard $1. 49 

Bleaching, etc 41 

Yam, 26 ounces, at 5 cents per ounce, domestic yarn 1. 30 

Power, oil, etc 25 

Stitcher, 6,474 stitches at 18 cents 1. 17 

Overseer, shuttle filler, mender '. 1. 59"^ 

Cutting out and making up 26 

6.47 
Manufacturing expenses, 10 per cent 65 

7.12 



Exhibit B. 

schiffli machine. 

Calculation of staple emhroideries. 

Taking the figures in tariff hearings of November 30, 1908 (fig. 4), 
5S a basis, the calculations are as follows : 



Article. 


Switzer- 
land. 


United 
states. 


Cotton cloth. 


$1.54 
.61 
.25 
.94 
.04 
.06 
.50 
.19 
.13 
.13 
.04 
.07 


oSl 49 


Bleachiner etc .... 


41 




.25 


Yam 


61.36 






Freight and insurance 




Stitcher 


1 17 














Cutting out 


18 


Making up 


08 










4.40 
C.22 


6.53 
<i,82 


8 per cent to make market value . . 


4 62 
.37 


7. 35 










4 90 
2.50 




60 per cent duty 










Total 


7.49 









n Thirteen and one-half yards, at 11 cents. c Five per cent expense. 

li Twenty-six ounces domestic yarn, at 5i cents an ounce. ^ Twelve and one-half per cent expense. 
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Taking the figures in tariff hearings of November 30, 1908 (fig. 4), 
as a basis and allowing for the work in the United States 125 per 
cent on stitching, for overseer, shuttle filler, cutting out, in excess of 



the Swiss figures, the calculation is as follows: 



Article. 


Switzer. 
land. 


United 
States. 


Cottoncloth 


$1,54 
.51 
.25 
.94 
.04 
,06 
,60 
.19 
.13 
.13 
.04 
.07 


o $1. 49 


Bleaching, etc 


.41 


Power oil, etc 


,25 


Yam 


6 1.36 


Boxes case 








Stitcher 


cl,12 




C.43 


Shuttle flUer 


c,29 


Ifender 


c,29 


Gutting out 


C.09 


Mfllrtng-^ip 


.08 








4,40 
<i.22 


5 81 
<.73 




4.62 
.37 


6,54 








4.99 
2.50 












Total 


7,49 









a Thirteen and one-half yards at 11 cents. 

' Twenty-sii ounces domestic yarn, at 5J cents per ounce. 

c Plus 125 per cent. 

d Five per cent expense. 

' Twelve and one-half per cent expense. 

Taking the figures in tariff hearings of November 30, 1908 (fig. 4) , 
as a basis, and allowing for the work in the United States 100 per 
cent for stitching, for overseer, shuttle filler, cutting out, in excess of 
the Swiss figures, the caluclation is as follows : 



Article. 


Switzer- 
land. 


United 
States. 


Cotton cloth 




SO. 54 
.51 
.25 
.94 
.04 
.06 
.50 
.19 
.13 
.13 
.04 
.07 


<• 11. 49 


■Rlpflphingj pt^ 


.41 




.25 


Yam . ; 


61.36 










SHtmer 


cl.OO 




C.3S 




<!.26 


Mender . 


0.26 




C.08 


Makiiigup 


.08 










4.40 
ii.22 


5.57 
e.70 


8 per cent to make market value 


4.62 
.37 


6.27 










4,99 
.2.50 




50 per cent duty 










Total 


7.49 











o Thirteen and one-half yards, at 11 cents. <! Five per cent expense. 

I" Twenty-six ounces domestic yarn, at SJ cents an ounce. ' Twelve and one-hall per cent expense. 

<: Plus 100 per cent. 
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Exhibit C. 

Table showing comparative duties, as paid under present tariff of 60 per cent, and rales 

proposed by Mr. Traber. 

SCHirFLI CAMBRIC EDGINGS (STAPLE GOODS). 



Number of pat- 
tern. 


Stitches. 


Price per 

aunein 

centimes. 


Additions 
for profit 

and 
expenses. 


Price per 
yard in 
American 
currency 
(St. GaU 
cost). 


Amount of 

duty 

according 

to present 

tariff 60 

per cent. 


Am3unt of 
duty, as pro- 
posed by Mr. 
Traber, 50 per 
cent ad valorem 
plus one-flftb 
cent per 100 
stitches, single 
count. 


Per cent of 

duty on 

St. Gall 

cost if rates 

proposed 

were 
accepted. 


977 


79 
144 
596 
342 
624 
462 


4| 
10 

III 

il 


Per cetit. 
Sands.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


$0.80 
1.71 
4 35 
4.16 
4.65 
4.39 


$0.48 
1.03 
2.61 
2.50 
2.79 
2.63 


$0.72 
1.33 
4.55 
3.45 
4.81 
4.04 


90 


986 


77 


1008 


104 


1010... 


83 


1013 


103 


1015 


92 







EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS MADE ON THE REGULAR SWISS EMBROIDERING 
MACHINE (STAPLE GOODS). 



M. of pattern. 


Stitches. 


Price per 
aunein 
centimes. 


Additions 
for profit 

and 
expenses. 


Price per 
yard in 
American 
currency 
(St. GaU 
cost). 


Amount of 

duty 
according 
to present 
tariff, 60 
per cent. 


Amount of 
duty, as pro- 
posed by Mr. 
Traberi SO per 
cent ad valorem 
plus one-fifth 
cent per 20 
stitches or 1 
cent per 100 
stitches. 


Per cent of 

duty on 

St. GaU 

cost if rates 

proposed 

were 
accepted. 


976 


69 
262 
239 
127 
500 
911 


4 

30 
521^ 


Per cent. 
5 and 8.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


SO. 81 
2.76 
2.85 
1.31 
5.10 
8.93 


$0.49 
1.66 
1.71 
0.79 
3.06 
6.36 


$0.99 
4.00 
3.81 
1.92 
7.56 

13.67 


122 


995 


145 


996 


134 


1028 


146 


1044 .. 


148 


1150 


152 







Exhibit D. 

BiRKENFELD, StRAUSS & Co., 

Manufacturers of Ladies' Muslin 

AND Flannelette Undergarments, 
61, 63, 65, 67 WoosUr Street, New York, Novemher 2^, 1908. 
Messrs. LoEB & Sohoenfeld Co., 

New YorTc City. 
Gentlemen : Eeplying to your favor of recent date in re to domes- 
tic embroideries, beg to say that we are handling this class of mer- 
chandise owing to the fact that very much lower prices are quoted 
on this class or goods in comparison with Swiss production, together 
with more speedy deliveries on contracts. 

We assume that your inquiry is based on the proposed change in 
tariff, and in our opinion the garment trade at large can only be 
benefited by a lower rate of duties on foreign goods. 
Eespectfully, yours, 

BiRKENFELD, StRAUSS & Cc, 

Per.A.BE. Strauss. 
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Rosen Brothers, 
Makers of Arrow Brand Waists, 
Sl-SS East Tenth Street, New York, November 2^, 1908. 
Messrs. Loeb & Schoenpeld Co., 

^51 Broadway, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : Replying to your inc[uiry of the 23d instant, regarding 
the purchase of domestic embroideries in preference to the imported, 
we wish to say that we find the former can be had at a more reasonable 
price. We trust that you will see that under such circumstances we 
are unable to use the imported goods. 

Yours, respectfully, Rosen Bros. 



KuRZROK Brothers, 
Makers of Tuxedo Waists, 
55 West SixteentTi Street, New York, November S4, 1908. 
The Loeb & Sohoenfeld Co., 

New YorJc, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : Replying to your letter of the 23d instant, regarding 
preference for domestic and imported embroideries, would state 
that owing to the quicker deliveries which we receive on domestic 
goods it is often advantageous to buy same here. Furthermore, on 
the lower grades, one can buy these goods in most instances for less 
money than imported goods can be made. 

Very respectfully, yours, Kiirzrok Bros. 

R. Gktjhn & Co., 
Importers of Embroideries, Laces, 

Handkerchiefs, etc. 
457 Broadway, New York, November 24., 1908. 
Messrs. Loeb & Schoenfeld, City. 

Dear Sies: We are in receipt of your esteemed favor in which 
you ask us why our business with you has fallen off to such a great 
extent, and replying to the same we must inform you that we find 
domestic-made embroideries so much cheaper in comparison to the 
imported make that it is to our interest to purchase most of our goods 
in the home market. We notice that there is a difference of a£nost 
25 per cent between the imported and the domestic make, and you 
therefore can not blame us for our actions. 

Yours, truly, R. Gruhn & Co. 



Gross & Weiss, 

MANXJFACTtTRERS OF LaDIEs' WaISTS 

AND Shirt-Waist Suits, 
21-23 Waverly Place, New York, November 23, 1908. 
Messrs. Loeb & Schoenfeld. 

Gentlemen: In reply to your favor of to-day's date, we wish to 
say that we have been and are still using both imported and domestic 
embroideries, but prefer to use the latter, since we find that the price 
on the domestic embroideries stands about 20 per cent less than the 
imported. This is the reason why we prefer to use the domestic goods. 
Yours, very truly, 

Gross & Weiss. 
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D. E. SiCHER&Co., 

105-113 Wooster Street. New York, November £3, 1908. 
Messrs. Loeb & Schoenfeld, 

New YorTc City. 
Gentlemen: Answering your favor of November 21, we beg to 
express our opinion on domestic embroideries as follows : 

We consider the imported article far superior in nearly every way, 
but from time to time we resort to the domestic goods, firstly because 
they are considerably cheaper in price, and secondly because we can 
depend upon deliveries in from three to four weeks. 
Very truly, yours, 

D. E. SiCHER & Co 



H. Shevitz, 
Manufacturer of Ladies' Muslin Underwear, 

87 Walker Street, New York, Novemier 23, 1908. 
Messrs. Loeb & Schoenfeld Co. 

Dear Sirs: Replying to yours of the 21st instant, wish to say 
we use very little of the domestic embroideries, as they are too 
poorly made for us, but those we do use is on account of the difference 
of about 25 per cent (cheaper) in the price. 

Yours, truly, H. Shevitz. 



Nat. Levt & Co., 
Ladies' Undergarments, 
170 Fifth Avenue, New York, November 3, 1908. 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 

4.53 Broadway, City. 
Gentlemen: In answer to your communication received to-day, 
we beg to state that we use comparatively no domestic embroidery, 
although we find the imported about 25 per cent higher than that 
made in this country. 

Very truly, yours, Nat. Levy & Co. 



Reliance Waist Co., 
Manufacturers of Novelties in Ladies' Waists, 
176-177 Wooster Street, New York, November 23, 1908. 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., City. 

Gentlemen : In reply to your letter of the 23d instant, in which you 
ask us to kindly let you know why we are buying domestic embroidery 
in preference to imported embroidery, beg to say we are buying the 
domestic stuff just about 20 per cent cheaper than the imported, and 
to be sure you wouldn't do otherwise had you the same opportunity. 
Trusting this explains to you our decrease of import embroidery 
purchases, we remain. 

Very trulj^, yours, Reliance Waist Co., 

Per Daniel Freeman. 
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Spaeeow & Smith, 
Manufactuebrs of Ladies' White Underskirts, 

97-99 Prince street, New YorTc, November 23, 1908. 
Messrs. Loeb & Schoenpeld, 

451 Broadway, City. 
Dear Sirs: Replying to your letter of November 21, we would 
say .that our only reason for buying domestic embroideries in pref- 
erence to the imported is that the former is from 25 to 30 per cent 
cheaper. We do not pretend that we prefer them, but the price is 
the consideration. If you can make an appeal to us in that particu- 
lar we would be glad to buy imported goods. 
Very truly, yours, 

Spaeeow & Smith. 



New Yoek Meechandise Company, 
Importees and Jobbers in General Merchandise. 

B40 Broadway, New YorTc, Novemher 2S, 1908. 
Loeb & Schoenpeld Co., 

451 Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen : Replying to yours of the 20th, we wish to say that we 
can not use the lot of embroideries you offer us, because we can buy 
domestic goods of equal quahty for 20 per cent less than your quota- 
tion. 

Yours, very truly, New Yoek Meechandise Co. 



Louis Feld & Co., 
Makees of National Beand Ladies' Waists, 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 23, 1908. 
Messes. Loeb & Schoenpeld Co., 

J^Sl Broadway, New YorTc, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Replying to your communication of the 18th 
instant, we beg to state that the reason of our buying very few dupli- 
cates from you this season is that we can replace the majority of 
foreign Swiss patterns made in this country from at least 25 to 30 
per cent lower and executed fuUy as good as the foreign patterns. 
Yours, very truly, 

Loxns Feld & Co. 



ARLINGTON UnDEEWEAR Co., 

149, 151, 153 Wooster street, New YorTc, November 23,1908. 
Messrs. Loeb ■& Schoenpeld Co., 

JiBl-453 Broadway, City. 
Gentlemen: Replying to your favor of even date, requesting us 
to advise you why we prefer to buy domestic embroidenes in some 
instances, m preference to imported embroideries, will say our reason 
for so doing is that we can purchase the domestic at least 25 per cent 
cheaper. 

Trusting this explanation is satisfactory, we are, 
'Truly, yours, 

Arlington Underwear Co. 
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E^APP Manufacturing Co., 

Muslin Undeegaements, 
1£1 Prince street, New YorTc, November 23, 1908. 

LOEB & SCHOENFELD Co., City. 

Gentlemen: In reply to your esteemed favor of the 21st instant, 
beg to state that we have bought up till now but very few domestic 
embroideries; whereas we are using very large quantities of imported 
embroideries. 

We resort to the purchasing of domestic embroideries on rare occa- 
sions oaily, and the large difference in price between the imported and 
domestic is the only incentive for us to use domestic embroideries 
occasionally. 

Very truly, yours, KLapp Manutactueing Co. 

Edwaed Kjvpp. 

Haeeis Beos. & Baenett, 
Manufactueees of Ladies' White Skiets, 
134-136 Spring street. New York, November 23, 1908. 
The LoEB & ScHOENFELD Co., City. 

Gentlemen: Replying to yours of the 21st, we beg to say that 
while ~we prefer imported embroideries to domestic goods on account 
of their better finish, we are compelled to use them for the simple 
reason that they are much cheaper in some instances. 

Yours, truly, Haeeis Beos. & Baenett. 



Office of Lewis Beos., 
Makees of the Admieable Shirt Waist 

AND Shiet-Waist Suits, 
119-121 Prince street. New Yorlc, November 25, 1908. 

LOEB & ScHOENFELD, 

JfBl Broadway, New YorTc City. 
Gentlemen: In reply to your letter of the 24th, we beg to state 
that the reason we buy and use the domestic embroideries in prefer- 
ence to imported embroideries is that the price of the domestic 
embroideries is 20 per cent cheaper than the imported embroideries. 
Also we have to wait too long for the imported embroideries. 

Respectfully, yours, t t> 

^ ■" ■^ ' Lewis Bros. 



a. s. iseeson, 
Manufacturer of Ladies' Muslin Underweae, 

532-638 Broadway, New Yorlc, November 23, 1908. 
Messrs. Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 

463 Broadway, City. 
Gentlemen: In answer to yours of the 21st instant, would say I 
have never been a large user of domestic embroidery. The domestic 
embroideries are too poorly made, and the bleach and finish is not 
good enough for my use in general. In cases where I have used the 
domestic embroideries I have been very much disappointed in the 
same, even though the price was about 20 per cent cheaper than the 
imported embroideries. 

Yours, very truly, A. S. Iseeson. 
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Krugman & Peltz, 
Makers of The Star Ladies' Shirt Waists, 
1SS-1S5 Greene street, New Yorl, November 23, 1908. 
Messrs. Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 

Ji.61 Broadway, City. 
Gentlemen: In answer to your inquiry we beg to advise you that 
we have been using domestic embroidery to a very large extent at 
a saving of 15 to 25 per cent from imported goods. 
Respectfully, yoiu-s, 

Ketjgman & Peltz. 



Newmark Bros. & Salzman, 
Manufacturers of Ladies' Nightgowns and Skirts, 

472 Broadway, New YorTc, November 21, 1908. 
Messrs. Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., City. 

Gentlemen: In answer to your letter of the 17th instant, in which 
yoi^-dnquire the reason for our using domestic embroideries in quanti- 
ties in preference to the imported embroideries, wish to state that 
we; are forced to use the domestic embroideries because we find we 
can purchase the same at from 15 to 25 per cent cheaper than the 
imported. We would be only too pleased to use the imported 
instead of the domestic, as the finish and workmanship of tne im- 
ported is far superior, but in the manufacturing of underwear it is 
a matter of price, due to the enormous competition in our line. 
Yours, very truly, 

Newmark Bros. & Salzman, 
Per F. N. 



The Union Star Co., 
Manufacturers of Ladies' Underwear, 
345-34.7 Grand Street, New York, November 28, 1908. 
Levi Sondheimer & Co., 

514-516 Broadway, City. 
Gentlemen: The reason our business with you has fallen off "to 
such a large extent the past few seasons is that we are able to buy 
domestic goods much cheaper. 

Again and again we have proven to your Mr. Jacob L. Cohen that 
we are able to buy the same goods exactly 15 per cent to 20 per 
cent cheaper from domestic manufacturers. 

Yours, respectfully, Milbeeg Bros. 

S. Schlein, Maker of the Reliance Ladies' Waists, 

307 MarTcet Street, Philadelphia, November 23, 1908. 
Messrs. Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 

New Yorlc City. 
Gentlemen : Replying to your letter of recent date inquiring why 
our business has been so small in volume in comparison to former 
seasons, we wiU be perfectly frank with you that the majority of Swiss 
goods we have purchased we find we can have copied in domestic to 
very much material advantage, in some instances from 25 to 35 per 
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cent. We herewith inclose you a few samples to show you as an 
illustration. 

Regretting that we have not done more business with you this 
season, we are, 

Yours, truly, S. Schlein. 



Schiller Bkos., 
Manufacturers op Ladies' Undergarments, 
134-136 Spring street, New YorJc, November 28, 1908. 
Messrs. Levi, Sondheimer & Co., 

Sl/f. Broadway, City. 
Gentlemen : Regarding your inquiry as to why our business with 
you has taken such a drop in the last year to year and a half, we wish 
to say that it is through no fault of you or your salesmen, but simply 
to the fact that we are buying domestic goods to a very large extent, 
said goods serving our purpose fully as well as the imported, and cost- 
ing us 15 to 25 per cent less. 

All things being equal, we assure you we would more than favor 
you in preference to others. 

Respectfully, yours, Schiller Bros. 



Peekskill, November £7, 1908. 
Messrs. Levi, Sondheimer & Co., 

New Yorlc City. 
Gentlemen: Answering your inquirer why oiu- business with you 
has fallen off to such a large extent during recent years, we beg to say 
that we have been buying domestic made laces at prices which are 
from 15 to 25 per cent cheaper than your imported goods. 
Yours, very truly, 

Baker Underwear Co., 
Chas. Mitchell, Vice-President. 



BiRKENFELD, StRAUSS & Co., 

Manufacturers of Ladies' Muslin 
AND Flannelette Undergarments, 
61,63,65,67 Wooster street. New Yorlc, November 28, 1908. 
Messrs. Levi, Sondheimer & Co., 

New Yorlc City. 
Gentlemen: Several days ago one of the members of your firm 
happened to meet one of our people and called his attention to the 
fact that we were not buying many goods from you at present, as 
our account formerly was very large with you. 

In justice to your salesman who visits us we thought proper to 
advise you of the reason therefor. The class of goods which we 
formerly bought of you has come into the domestic market of Ameri- 
can manufacture and are sold for so much less than the imported 
goods that we have been compelled to drop the imported goods of 
this class altogether and are buying from the domestic manufacturer. 
Trusting this explanation is sufficient to satisfy you why our busi- 
less is falling ofl', we are 

Respectfully, yours, Birkenfeld, Strauss & Co. 

Per H. M. Strauss. 
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S. N. Beck & Co., Manufacturers of Ladies' 

AND Infants' Wear, 
73 and 75 Wooster street, New York, November 28, 1908. 
Levi, Sondheimee & Co., 

SH Broadway, City. 
Gentlemen : In regard to your inquiry as to why our business has 
fallen off with you during the last year, we wish to say that no one 
deplores the fact more than we ; and it is only because we are buying 
large quantities of domestic lace at about 25 per cent less than the 
imported; these goods serving our purpose equally as well. Should 
you at any time decide to manufacture goods in this market, we 
assure you we will look at your line first. 

Trusting we may be able to again do the volume of business with 
you as we have in the past, we are, with kindest regards. 
Very sincerely, yours, 

S. N. Beck & Co. 



Nelson & Landsberg, 
Makers of Ladies' Muslin Undergarments, 

119-121 Wooster street, New Ycyrlc, November 28, 1908. 
Messrs. Levi, Sondheimer & Co., 

oIj^ Broadway, City. 
Dear Sirs: Your favor of the 25th instant to hand and. contents 
noted. 

We have also noticed the big falling off in our business with you, and 
though we feel very friendly toward you, we are compelled in pro- 
tection to ourselves to buy domestic laces, which, as you know, are 
fully 25 per cent lower than the same class of goods you import. 

It is for no other reason whatever that you are not doing the volume 
of business with us that you have done in past years, and we hope 
that conditions will be such in the future as to warrant our again 
favoring you. 

Believe us to be in all sincerity, 

Yours, to command, Nelson & Landsberg. 



Henry Cohen- & Co., 
Manufacturers of Ladies' Shirt Waists, 
116-118 Wooster street, New YorTc, November 16, 1908. 
Messrs. Levi, Sondheimer & Co., 

514 Broadway, City. 
Gentlemen: In answer to your letter of the 14th, we beg to state 
that we feel very sorry that we can not do the business we have been 
doing with you in former years owing to the fact that we are buying 
a lot of domestic goods, which is certainly very much cheaper than 
your foreign goods — ^from 20 to 25 per cent. 

We assure you could you meet these prices we would certainly 
give you the preference. 

Yours, respectfully, Henry Cohen & Co., 

Per Henry Cohen. 
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a. s. iseeson, 
Manufactueeb of Ladies' Muslin Underwear, 

532-638 Broadway, New York, November 27, 1908. 
Messrs. Levi, Sondheimer & Co., 

514 Broadway, City. 
Gentlemen: In answer to your inquiry why my business with 
your firm has fallen off so much in comparison with former years, 
I beg to say that this is not due to any diminution of my preference 
for you, but to the simple fact that I am buying most of the goods 
I need in business from domestic manufacturers who are under- 
selling the imported goods by a margin varying from 15 to 25 per 
cent. 

Yours, very truly, A. S. Iserson. 



h. a. kohtman, 
Waists and Dresses, 
102-4-6 Wooster street, New YorTc, November 18, 1908. 
Levi, Sondheimer & Co., 

514. Broadway, Oity. 
Gentlemen: In answer to your letter of the- 16th instant, will 
say that the reason we have not been doing so much business with 
you of late is because we have been buying considerable domestic 
laces, and they are certainly underseUing you from 15 to 20 per cent 
on the same designs. 

It will afford us great pleasure to be able to do our business with 
you providing that your prices will equal the domestic market. 
Yours, very truly, 

H. A. Kohtman. 



TuTELMAN Bros., 
Makers of Ladies' Waists, 
656 Broadway y New YorTc, November 25, 1908. 

The LOEB & SOHOENFELD Co., 

451-453 Broadway, City. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your letter of November 23, asking us 
why we find it advantageous to use domestic embroideries, we wish to 
say that we use very little of that class of merchandise, and the only 
reason why we use same is on account of the price being lower than 
imported embroideries of the same character; and also for the reason 
that we can get much better deliveries, and we do not have to wait as 
long after we place orders for such merchandise. 

We trust that this information will be satisfactory to you, and wish 
to remain. 

Very truly, yours, Tutelman Bros. 
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Gold WATER Bros., 
Importers Laces, Embroideries, Veilings, 
454 Broadway, New York, November 2S, 1908. 
Messrs. Loeb & Schoenfeld. 

Gentlemen: In answer to your inquiry about the difference be- 
tween imported and domestic embroideries, will say that we have 
bought several domestic patterns lately and compared pattern for 

gattern with the foreign make, and find that the domestic ranges 
'om about 20 to 25 per cent cheaper than the imported goods. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Goldwater Bros. 



The Bijou Waist Company, 
6S6-5S8 Broadway, New York, November 26, 1908. 
Messrs. Loeb & Schoenfeld, 

451-IiBS Broadway, City. 
Gentlemen : We are in receipt of your favor of the 24th instant, 
in which you ask us why we buy domestic embroideries in preference 
to imported. In reply, would say that we can. buy the domestic 
embroidery from 15 to 20 per cent cheaper than the imported embroid- 
ery; that is our reason for giving the domestic embroideries the 
preference. 

Yours, very truly, Buou Waist Co. 



LACE AND EMBROIDERY MA"NTJFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION OF 
UNITED STATES MAKES SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT. 

New York, January 7, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Patne, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sir : We are sending you by Adams Express, prepaid, some 
samples showing original designs of laces and embroideries manufac- 
tured here. 

In relation to paragraph 339, Schedule J, of the present act, and 
corresponding paragraphs of previous acts, we submit some charts 
to prove the following facts : 

First. That the Government can obtain more revenue through im- 
posing higher rates of duty. 

Second. That inadequate protection has forced many American 
houses to manufacture largely in Europe. (This latter condition 
would be impossible were it not that the cost of manufacturing these 
articles in this country is much greater than the import cost of the 
same articles.) 

Third. The revenue from the cotton embroideries and embroidered 
laces during the year 1907 alone amounted to $9,000,000. 

We pay particular attention to the Schiffli embroidery, because 
that is the branch of the industry which has undergone enormous 
development within the last ten years. 

61318— SCHED J— 09 15 
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A domestic manufacturer received an award at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition in 1876 for Schiffli embroidery, which was many years 
previous to the time that any American house owned, controlled, or 
engaged any machines in Switzerland. 

It has been only the low rates of duty that have prevented the 
proper growth of the industry in the United States. 

For details as to the rate or duty which we request and for the facts 
and figures in substantiation of our request, we respectfully refer you 
to our brief submitted by Mr. A. P. Traber on November 30, 1908. 

We sincerely hope that you may give this matter your kind con- 
sideratiorin 

Yours, respectfully. 

Lace & Embroidery Mfrs. AsSn., 
Per A. H. Kursheedt. 



Exhibit A. 

Comparison 'between cost of Schiffli embroideries and value of importation. 





Cost. 


Importation, 








1905.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 



















The above shows that while the cost increased, the imports increased. 
A higher rate of duty will produce more revenue. 

The domestic industry adapted embroideries to many new uses and thus 
helped to increase imports. 

Comparative importations of cotton embroideries and goods classed with em- 

broideries. 



Year. 



Rate of 
duty. 



Value of importations. 



Amount of 
duty for 
two suc- 
cessive 
years. 



Rate of 
duly. 



1889. 
1890. 

1892. 



1896. 
1897. 

1900. 
1901. 

1906. 
1907. 



Per cent. 
40 

40 

60 
60 

50 
60 

60 
60 

60 
60 



4,819,728 
5,931,363 

11,607,698 
12,813,997 

10,945,596 
12, 859, 959 

18,491,965 
19,449,010 

33,677,354 
39,737,840 




84,300,436 
14,663,013 
11, 902, 777 
22,764,585 
44,049,116 



Per cent, 
40 

60 



The above shows that reducing the rate of duty from 60 per cent to 50 per 
cent reduced the revenue and that imports increased under the 60 per cent rate. 
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Comparative increase of Sohiffli embroidery machines in the United States and 
in Europe from 1S78 to 1908. 




1878. 


1*8. 


United states 


■ 
■ 













Schiffli embroidery machines operated by American houses in 1908. 
Machines in the United States 



Machines owned by American houses 
and operated in Switzerland 

Machines controlled and engaged by 
American houses in Switzerland 



This shows that Americans are forced to manufacture In Switzerland by 
present tariff rate. 



AMERICAN LACE OPERATIVES PASS RESOLUTIONS OBJECTING TO 
Ay Y DECREASE OF DUTY ON LACE GOODS. 

2829 North Eeesb Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 7, 1909. 
Mr. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I beg to advise. you that the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the executive board of the Chartered Society 
of Amalgamated Lace Operators of America : 

Resolved, This society do hereby respectfully but earnestly protest against 
any reduction of the present tariff on lace goods of every description coming 
to this country. 

In behalf of the board, I beg to remain, 
Yours, very truly, 

Wm. Borland, Secretary. 

The Chartered Society of Amalgamated 

Lace Operatives or America. 



AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS OF LACE WINDOW CURTAINS WISH 
PRESENT DUTIES RETAINED, PROVIDED THAT THE DUTIES ON 
YARNS ARE UNCHANGED. 

34 Nassau Street, 
New York City, January 7, 1909. 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 
Gentlemen : We desire to present our views in regard to para- 
graph 340, relating to lace window curtains and other articles made 
on the Nottingham lace-curtain machine, and no other paragraphs 
which involve competitive articles and the materials of our industry. 
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We desire the retention of the existing duties in paragraph 340 and 
no modification of that paragraph, except the insertion of^ the words 
" curtain nets " after the word " curtains " in the first line. It was 
the intention to include nets in this paragraph when the tariff of 
1897 was enacted, and they were omitted by an oversight. 

We ask the retention of these rates upon the theory that no change 
is to be made in the rates now imposed on the yarns employed m 
making curtains. The existing schedule in regard to curtains was 
based upon careful study of the adjustment of the rates on different 
grades and on competitive articles in other schedules in a manner 
which has afforded a moderate degree of protection to the curtain 
industry and has permitted the creation of such an industry in this 
country with an annual production of $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 and 
the employment of some 6,000 skilled laborers. The industry prac- 
tically dates from 1893, and has acquired its present magnitude only 
since 1897. Of 250 machines now in operation in Philadelphia upon 
lace curtains, 164 have been installed since 1897, in the belief that an 
equitable relation would be continued between the duties on curtains, 
on the yarns from which they are made, and on other competing 
foreign goods. 

Before going fully into the arguments for maintaining the exist- 
ing duty on curtains, it is proper to point out its relations to other 
items of the tariff. Arguments have been submitted to the com- 
mittee in favor of reducing the duty on bobbinets from 60 per cent 
ad valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem. Such a reduction would 
materially reduce the revenue from this source, which is now con- 
siderable, and would, in addition, establish an injurious and proba- 
bly destructive competition by bobbinets with Nottingham curtains. 
Bobbinets are imported in large quantities, even under the existing 
tariff, at very low prices, and curtains made from them are attractive 
at first because of cheapness, but have been losing vogue of late be- 
cause they can not be easily laundered by ordinary domestic processes. 

The contention that bobbinets can not be made in this country 
under the existing tariff we consider to be unfounded. Messrs. John 
Bromley & Sons already have twelve machines in operation upon this 
work, and plans are making by others for further equipment for 
the same purpose. To put the duty on bobbinets at less than 60 
per cent ad valorem would check these measures, to establish the 
industry in this country and would bring foreign bobbinets into a 
competition with lace curtains which would make the duties on the 
latter comparatively ineffective. 

We are opposed to any further increase in the duty on fine yarns, 
because they are a most important element in the manufacture of 
Nottingham curtains. They are also a source of considerable revenue 
to the Treasury, the amount in 1908 for all cotton yarns having 
been $1,026,830. The proposal submitted by one of the witnesses in 
favor of a higher duty on yarns would, in the case of number 60 
yarns, which represent the largest volume of importations, represent 
an increase of exactly 100 per cent in existing duties. A single one 
of our firms paid between 1901 and 1908 the sum of $406,016 in 
duties on yarns. 

Even apart from the question of rates, it would be very injurious 
to American manufacturers of curtains to have the duty on foreign 
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yarns made prohibitory. The yarns made by American manufac- 
turers have not proved uniform in quality. They are not always 
properly sized and j&nished; they vary in thickness and often clog 
the bobbins and cause serious difficulty in working. 

The underlying reason for this defective quality of domestic yarns 
is the fact that the manufacturers do not run mills and machinery 
exclusively for the purpose of making these yarns. On the con- 
trary, they shift the machinery to some other product when it is in 
demand at a good price. They do not exercise the careful and con- 
tinuous supervision nor obtain the same degree of continuity in labor 
wliich is obtained in certain foreign mills which devote themselves 
exclusively to the making and finishing of these yarns. 

From this irregularity of production in the American mills arises 
another serious danger to the American manufacturer of lace cur- 
tains. This is that he can not obtain yarns at all for carrying on his 
manufacture when the American yarn mills have orders for other 
products to be employed in other manufactures. Thus, with a higher 
duty on yarns, the American manufacturer of curtains might not 
only be compelled to pay a price which would drive him out of busi- 
ness under foreign competition, but at times he could not even obtain 
his materials at any price, and his machinery would lie idle while 
foreign goods were taking the place of his products in the American 
market. 

The protection afforded to American manufacturers of curtains 
has not tended to raise the price of curtains to the consumer, but on 
the contrary has resulted in the organization of the trade in such a 
manner that cheap curtains are now within the reach of persons of 
small means and are more widely consumed than ever before in the 
history of the country. The fact that only small amounts of duty 
have been collected on lace curtains is deceptive if regarded as an in- 
dication of the direct effect of existing rates. Control of the Ameri- 
can nlarket by domestic manufacturers has been obtained, to a large 
degree, under existing duties, but the fact is due to the greater con- 
venience of the domestic market for buyers, now that it is possible 
for such a market to exist. The convenience of the home market 
arises from the fact that buyers can obtain the patterns they want 
and the quantities they want. This they can not do so readily in 
England, because patterns can not be adapted to the American de- 
mand unless orders are received for more of one pattern than an 
American importer usually requires. 

The chief benefit of the existing schedule of duties is its operation 
in safeguarding American manufacturers against the indirect compe- 
tition of styles and qualities specially designed to take advantage of 
any weak point in tariff rates. For this reason, after careful consid- 
eration of the subject, we feel compelled to oppose a system of purely 
specific duties, because of the inequalities which would result in the 
ad valorem equivalents of the duties collected on different grades of 
goods falling under the same classification. Thus, curtains of 8 
points to the inch, range in price from $1.10 to $2 ; of 10 points, from 
$1.50 to $3 ; and of 12 points, from $2.25 to $4.50. Obviously, a uni- 
form specific duty upon each of these classes would afford twice the 
percentage of protection in the one case as in the other. The result 
would be that the foreign manufacturer would manufacture goods of 
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the liigliest grade under each classification in order to get the benefit 
of the lowest ad valorem rate. 

So narrow is the dividing line between holding the trade whiph has 
been built up in America and losing it, that there is probably hardly a 
fabric made which could not be duplicated in foreign mills and laid 
down in New York duty paid at less cost than it is produced here. 
The difference at present is' not great enough to persuade the foreign 
manufacturer to change his patterns to meet the American demand 
or to justify importers in seeking to break down the present methods 
of distribution of American manufactures, but a very slight change in 
favor of the foreign manufacturer would produce these results. 

Briefs already submitted have set forth differences in labor costs 
between our products in this country and in Nottingham and Scot- 
land. The wages of lace weavers have advanced probably 30 per cent 
during the last ten years. The pay rolls of our mills show the pay- 
ment of wages which are not only 68^ per cent above the union rate 
in Nottingham, but are 164 to 327 per cent above the rate paid in 
similar mills in Scotland. Details, accompanied by affidavits from 
men who have recently worked in European mills and have come to 
this country, are given in the statements previously submitted to your 
committee by John Bromley & Sons, the Lehigh Manufacturing 
Company, Joseph H. Bromley, and the North American Lace Com- 
pany, dated November 28, 1908, and December 4, 1908, to which we 
respectfully invite your attention. 

We not only have no advantage in production or efficiency, man for 
man, loom for loom, but on the contrary the Scotch manufacturers 
exercise the right to run their machines one hundred and thirty-two 
hours per week, against our ninety-seven hours per week, thereby 
getting nearly one-third more production from the same number of 
machines. This is an important factor in competition, on account of 
the high cost of a lace-curtain machine in proportion to the value of 
its product. 

Reviewing the status of the American manufacturer of lace cur- 
tains, therefore, it appears that the present duties are essential to the 
maintenance of the industry, in view of other provisions of the taiiff 
laws and the conditions of foreign competition. The industry pays 
duties of approximately 50 per cent, amounting to a large sum an- 
nually, upon a large part of the yarns used, and it has already paid 
duties of 45 per cent upon the machinery used, which has to be im- 
ported from abroad. The industry in lace curtains competes with 
se\eral other products and no changes can be made with equity in the 
existing schedule of duties without corresponding changes in other 
schedules which will leave unimpaired the competing power of 
American mills, their ability to distribute their product, and their 
ability to pay the scale of wages demanded by American labor. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

John Bromley Sons, Joseph H. Bromley; Wilkes-Barre 
Lace Manufacturing Company, Clarence "V\Tiitman, 
treasurer; Lehigh Manufacturing Company; North 
American Lace Company, Wm. L. Turner, president. 
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MILLS & GIBB, NEW YORK CITY, SUBMIT LETTERS RELATIVE 
TO LACE CURTAINS AND BOBBINETS. 

Broadavat and Grand Street, 

New York, January 8, 1909. 

CoMBflTTEE ON WaYS AND MeANS, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gemtlemen: At the request of Mr. Walter Gibb, president of our 
company, T made several notes which he expected to use in case hu 
was able to go to Washington. In the meantime, owing to illness in 
the family, he has not been able to go before your committee, and he 
suggested a day or two ago that I simply submit to your committee 
copies of the letters I addressed to him on the subject of curtains, 
nets, etc. 

Hoping the same may be of some service to you in arranging your 
schedule, I am, 

Eespectfully, yours, Thomas H. Watson, 

Of Mills & Gibb, 
Manufacturers and Importers. 



New York, December 8, 1908. 
Mr. Walter Gibb. 

Dear Sir: Eeferring to the article in the Carpet and Upholstery 
Trade Review of December 15, pages 108 to 110, I would point out 
that when the last tariff was made we arranged for Mr. John Gibb, 
who afterwards submitted the schedule to Colonel Tichenor, a table 
of specific duties arranged to make an average duty of 45 to 50 per 
cent on Nottingham curtains and nets. When the tariff went into 
effect at the request of one of the large domestic manufacturers there 
was added to this 20 per cent ad valorem, which made the duty aver- 
age nearer 60 to 70 per cent instead of 45 to 50 per cent. 

Regarding the four other manufacturers mentioned in the article, 
Messrs. John Bromley & Sons, Josejjh H. Bromley, Lehigh Manufac- 
turing Company, and North American Lace Company, beg to say 
that the above are all the Bromley family ; in other words, Joseph H. 
Bromley. He has also absorbed ,the lace-curtain plant at Tariffville, 
Conn., and also the plant at Gouverneur, N. Y. The industry of 
Nottingham lace curtains is largely in the hands to-day of Joseph H. 
Bromley and his brothers. Through his method of operating, like 
the Standard Oil, he has practically vanquished every competitor. I 
sincerely hope that we may return to the purely specific duty, as given 
in paragraph 340 of the tariff schedule, without the 20 per cent ad 
valorem. The specific duties read as follows : 

Cents per Cents per 

square yard. square yard. 



5 point 1 

6 point li 

7 point 2 

8 point 2i 

9 point 3 

10 point 3i 

11 point ■- 4 

12 point 4J 



13 point 5 

14 point 5J 

15 point J G 

16 point Gi 

17 point 7 

18 point 7i 

19 point 8 

20 point 81 
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I might mention that the present tariff is practically prohibitive 
on Nottingham lace curtains and curtain nets. As you will see by 
referring to the figures of the United States consul at Nottingham, 
exportations have dropped off since the last tariff went into effect some- 
thing like 80 to 85 per cent. The figures I have just received from 
the American consul at Nottingham show the following : 

Exportations for 1903, $236,171; in 1907, $78,104; for eleven 
months 1908, $46,887. 

This shows very plainly that if the United States Government 
wishes to raise revenue they can not do it by excessive duties. A 
maximum duty of 60 per cent, I think, should be enough to protect 
any article. 

We hope that you will be able to do something to prevent us from 
being put entirely out of the import business, which we have been 
following so long. 

The same would apply to St. Gall curtains. The exportations from 
St. Gall in 1895 were $1,242,382; in 1907, $931,679; estimated by 
American consul at St. Gall for 1908, $346,447. 

These are all the facts I have at present; however, I think they 
should be enough to convince anyone that the tariff on lace curtains 
and nets is a little too high. I believe that on many other lines of 
goods, if proper time was taken, we would be able to arrange a spe- 
cific duty similar to the Nottingham schedule, which would give 
satisfaction and justice to all concerned. 

Regarding the bobbinets, mosquito nets, etc., I believe a specific 
schedule could be easily arranged that would enable the Government 
to collect the full duty of 50 per cent and avoid any chance of under- 
valuation or fraud. 

Yours, very truly, T. H. Watson. 

P. S. — The duty asked for on bobbinets by T. J. Diamond, of 
Newburgh, N. Y., would range from 140 to 175 per cent. 

T. H. Watson. 



New York, December 8, 1908. 
Mr. Walter Gibb. 

Dear Sir: I might call your attention to the fact that previous 
to the introduction of the last tariff we imported a good many thou- 
sand dollars' worth of chenille curtains and table covers from Ger- 
many and Austria. In the tariff provision of 1897 chenille curtains 
and table covers were specially provided for at 50 per cent (customs 
administration act, section 316). This proved to be a prohibitive 
tariff, and since that time we have not been able to import any che- 
nille curtains or table covers. It is safe to say that in the last few 
years there has been absolutely nothing imported in this class of 
goods by anyone. 

If it IS possible to put chenilles in_ the new tariff down to about 25 
per cent, we might then be in a position to import a few goods and 
the Government might raise some revenue from this source, whereas 
at the present time they get nothing at alL 
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If you see fit to present this matter to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, on my next trip to Europe I would be glad to take this matter 
up again and see what can be done in the way of putting this article 
on the market. 

Yours, very truly, T. H. Watson. 



New York, Decernber 9, 1908. 
Mr. Walter Gibb. 

Dear Sir: Referring to our conversation on bobbinets, which are 
imported under the head of mosquito nets, bobbinets, bretonne nets, 
and washed blond nets, beg to say that from what I have heard from 
the different manufacturers there is a strong effort being made on 
the part of one or two domestic people to get an increase of tariff on 
this article. 

The present duty of 60 per cent, which is governed by the United 
States consul at Nottingham on a basis of the number of holes, prices 
changing at different periods of the year, seems to me about as fair 
as anything we could get. 

We have established quite a nice business here in the making of 
cheap lace curtains, goods ranging all the way from $1 to $5 per pair. 
If the duty is advanced on bobbinets, the result will be to throw this 
business entirely into the hands of one or two concerns who already 
monopolize probably 85 per cent of the entire American business. 
Any advance on bobbinets over the present schedule would probably 
put not only ourselves but a hundred other small manufacturers 
practically out of business. 

You will therefore see that an advance would be a great injustice. 
A purely specific duty might be arranged on this article, and I would 
be glad to assist in arranging the same with any of the government 
officials. 

Hoping you may be able to put this before the proper authorities, 
I remain. 

Yours, very truly, Thomas H. Watson. 



THE AMERICAN LACE MANTJFACTTJRING COMPANY, ELYRIA, 
OHIO, FILES STATEMENT RELATIVE TO FANCY LACE PRO- 
DUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Eltria, Ohio, January 16, 1909. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 

Gentlejien: The slow development of that portion of the lace 
industry of the United States which demands fine cotton yarn as 
its basic raw material may be attributed to the three causes follow- 
ing, and named in order of their respective importance: Labor, 
tariff duty on raw material, cost of foreign-made machinery and 
apparatus. 

That even under conditions which now govern, it can be made suc- 
cessfully, though at reduced profit, is evidenced by the fact that 
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there are now in operation nine plants making laces of medium and 
fine quality, the product of which finds a ready home-market, rep- 
resenting in the aggregate an investment of substantially $3,000,000, 
and turning out an annual product of about the same amount. It is 
interesting to note that with but two exceptions these several plants 
have all been started within the past four years. 

The report of W. A. Graham Clark, of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, states that lace goods aggregating $40,400,000 
were sold in the United States for the year ended June 30, 1906. 
He estimates that of this amount the product made in the United 
States, including lace curtains, was in round numbers $7,000,000, 
or a trifle less than 18 per cent, and further that the product of 
fancy laces amounted to substantially $2,000,000, or 5 per cent. 

This great discrepancy between lace curtains and fancy lace pro- 
duction is accounted for by the fact that lace curtains are manu- 
factured almost entirely from raw material, or cotton yarns made 
in America, while fancy laces can only be made from imported 
yarns of fine quality not made at all in America, and on which there 
exists a high protective tariff. 

It certainly is unfair and unjust that such discrimination should 
exist between branches of the same industry, when the possibilities of 
development of all branches would be the same were conditions the 
same governing the supply of raw materials. 

Until such time, therefore, as American manufacturers of cotton 
yarns will supply the basic materials from their mills, none of which 
is now made in the United States, the tariff duty on fancy or high- 
class cotton yarns should be entirely removed, or made so small as 
to put no embargo on the extensive manufacture of fancy' laces and 
the fullest development of a splendid industry in this country. It is 
safe to say that the finer counts of cotton yams, such as are used in 
the manufacture of fancy laces, will never be made in America until 
a far greater demand is created than now exists through American 
lace manufacturing companies, hence no possible harm can arise to 
the cotton-yarn industry of the United States if the tariff duty on 
fancy cotton yarns is entirely eliminated. 

The best evidence of the possibilities of development of the fancy 
lace industry in the United States is the fact that the lace curtain 
branch of this industry has reached amazing proportions since it was 
started in the United States, about twelve years ago. And this be- 
cause it enjoyed the advantage of using American-made yarns on 
which no tariff tax attached, uius giving it an advantage of from 40 
to 50 per cent on cost of raw materials. 

The home market for fancy laces is far greater than that for lace 
curtains in the Uniteji States. 

Labor. — Owing to the newness of the industry all skilled labor at 
present employed is of foreign birth, and it will naturally take a 
number of years to educate American workmen to a point where they 
can be substituted. Through this period of educational work the 
cost will naturally be enhanced and the product curtailed. However, 
the American workman when once educated will quickly outstrip his 
foreign brother and put the American producers to the forefront of 
lace industry of the world. 
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Attached hereto in Exhibit A we show comparative wage scale for 
productive and nonproductive labor which now governs in the United 
States and England. From this you will observe that the average 
cost of productive labor is 173 per cent and nonproductive labor 141 
per cent higher here than in England. The wages paid in France and 
Switzerland are substantially the same as in England, hence like 
comparisons maintain. 

Labor constitutes 52 per cent of the cost of completed product as 
now made in America, hence you can readily draw conclusions as to 
the extent labor would figure in the building up of a mammoth in- 
dustry such as previously suggested. 

Tarijf duty on raw material. — The duty on finer grades of yarns 
varies from 19 to 54 cents per pound, and on those most used in fancy 
laces it will average about 40 per cent ad valorem. Ocean freight, 
insurance, etc., increases this to nearly 50 per cent laid down at the 
mill. With such an embargo as compared with the foreign manufac- 
ture the necessity for the elimination of tariff on raw materials is 
apparent. The cost of raw material is 40 per cent of that of com- 
pleted product, and from this may be judged the enormity of the dis- 
crimination against this branch of America's lace industry. 

Cost of foreign-made machinery and apparatus. — All lace-making 
machinery used in America is foreign made and on which there is a 
tariff duty of 45 per cent; with ocean freight and insurance added it 
approaches 50 per cent. With the growth of the industry the greater 
portion of machinery and appliances used and now imported will be 
made in America, and this will develop a great collateral industry, 
the benefits of which to labor will be immense. And this is as it 
should be. 

Concluding, we beg to say that this infant industry can be de- 
veloped into one of mature and full-fledged importance within a few 
years in America, if your honorable body will arrange such a schedule 
of tariff on both raw material and finished product as will favor the 
home laborer, by increasing his opportunities in a line of industry 
where skilled labor is of highest importance and high wages a se- 
quence; that will effect no damage to cotton-yarn manufacturers in 
the United States on products which they manufacture, but eventually 
enable them to meet the demand for fine yarn coming from home 
users; that will encourage the building up of the lace-machinery in- 
dustry to magnificent proportions ; that will encourage capital to seek 
this field, because of the assurance that fair returns may be realized 
therefrom ; and, finally, that will give opportunity and protection to 
American manufacturers in their endeavor to give American con- 
sumers an American-made product, and command the American mar- 
ket for their products against the invasion of foreign makeis. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The American Lace Manufacturing Company, 
A. L. Gaeford, President. 
E. N. Ely, Secretary. 
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Exhibit A. 



Wages, per week, 
in America. 



Wages, per 
week, in 
England. 



PKODUCTIVE LABOR. 

Drafting 

Card punching 

Slip winding 

Warping 

Beaming 

Brass winding 

Tlireading 

Pressin g 

Jacking off 

Twisthands (lace machine operators) 

Mending 

Bleaching: 

Expert 

Helpers 

Dressing: 

Expert 

Helpers 

Clipping 

Drawing 

Jenneying 

Jenneying (carding lace) 

Finishing 

NONPRODUCTIVE LABOR. 

Stock clerk 

Shipping clerk 

Machine fitters 

Assistants 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Watchman 

Janitor 



8.00 
8.00 
25.00 
10.00 
12.00 
6.00 
9.00 
4.00 
35. 00 
7.00 



to S50.00 
to 10.00 



to 5. 00 
to 40.00 



4.50 



$15.00 to $20.00 
4.00 to 5.00 
4. 00 to 
10.00 
4.00 
6.00 
2.60 to 
4.60 to 
1. 00 to 
12. 00 to 
2.60 to 



3.00 

5.00 
1.60 
16.00 
3.00 



40.00 
10.00 to 

30.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 



12.00 



8. 00 to 
6.00 

8.00 to 
2.60 to 
1.50 to 
1.50 to 
1.60 to 
2.00 to 
2.00 to 



10.00 



10.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.60 
2.50 



271.00 

16.00 to 
15.00 
18. 00 to 
10. 00 to 
18.00 
15.00 
12.00 
12.00 



18.00 



20.00 
12.00 



99.00 

4.00 to 
4.00 to 
10. 00 to 
4. 00 to 
8.00 to 
6.00 to 
5.00 
5.00 



6.00 
5.00 
12.00 
5.00 
9.00 
7.00 



111.00 



46.00 



By the above it will be seen that using the minimum figures on both 
sides that the productive labor in America costs 173 per cent and-the 
nonproductive labor 141 per cent more than it does in England. . 



SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF SUBMITTED BY A. H. KURSHEEDT, PRESI- 
DENT LACE AND EMBROIDERY MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

New York. City, January 29, 1909. 

CJOMMITTEE ON WaYS AND MeANS, 

Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sirs : We respectfully submit this brief on behalf of the 
Lace and Embroidery Manufacturers' Association of the United 
States, in answer to the supplemental brief and exhibits of the Lace 
and Embroidery Importers' Association, of December 15, 1908, and 
covering some of their calculations. 

We refer in the first place to statements made by the Lace and 
Embroidery Importers' Association relative to the cost of the cloth : 

We submit a calculation (Exhibit A), in wliicli we have adopted their figures 
for the various items of manufacturing cost, except that we put the value of 
the cloth at 11 cents a yard instead of 13i cents as they have done. The price 
they give for the cloth is exorbitant, and the price we have submitted is a very 
liberal price for the quality of goods. 
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The cloth in question is described by W. A. Graham Clark, special 
agent, as follows: Width, 55 inches; count, 22 by 24; weight, 13^ 
yards to 1.67 pounds, which equals 8 yards to the pound. We have 
obtained prices from a number of cotton cloth brokers on the above- 
mentioned cloth, and the lowest quotations are 14J cents from the 
Grinnell mills, also from the Pierce Manufacturing Company. Our 
calculation was based on a cost of 13^ cents being less than the actual 
value instead of being exorbitant, as claimed in the brief referred to. 

We furthermore call your attention to the fact that in their foreign 
calculation (Exhibit A) they calculate the cloth at about 11^ cents 
a yard, or more than they allow in the domestic calculation, and in 
Exhibit B, they calculate the cloth at $1.54 in Switzerland, and $1.49 
in the United States. We think such a gross misstatement should 
not have been made. Anyone who has bought foreign cloths knows 
that cotton cloths made of fine yarns have always been much dearer 
in the United States than in Europe. 

We also call your special attention to the fact that in their so- 
called domestic calculation (Exhibit A) they allow to the manufac- 
turer! only 10 per cent for manufacturing expenses, whereas we find 
on clfse investigation that it would be at least double that percentage 
upon the variety of cotton embroideries of the class covered by the 
paragraph submitted. In the foreign calculation they include a 
profit of 8 per cent, but they add nothing for profit in the domestic 
calculation ; they compare the foreign calculation, including a profit, 
with the domestic calculation, omitting a profit. 

On the better class of embroideries a profit of 25 per cent would be 
very reasonable. Special Agent W. A. Graham Clark allows a profit 
of 25 per cent. Holding them to their profit as they claim it to be, 
and upon which they pay duty, and allowing us a reasonable profit 
and reasonable expenses, the difference' between the import cost and 
the domestic cost would be greater than is shown in our original 
calculations. There are serious inaccuracies in every one of their 
comparisons. 

As regards their other arguments there are none which are tenable, 
and should your honorable committee find anything therein that ap- 
pears reasonable we should be pleased to have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining what we consider to be a correct view, and expect to show 
to your entire satisfaction that their conclusions are not correct and 
can not stand an impartial investigation. 

It is necessary that a compound duty should be assessed on em- 
broideries and embroidered laces, in order that the rate of duty on 
the cheap and the fine goods will be properly proportioned. A simple 
ad valorem duty sufficiently high to protect fine goods would be pro- 
hibitory on the cheaper goods. 

KespectfuUy submitted. 

Lace and Embroidery Manufacturers' 
Association of the United States, 
Per A. H. Kursheedt, President. 
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FLAX AND EMBROIDERED ARTICLES. 

[Paragraph 339 and 846.] 

M. H. FRANK & CO., NEW YOEK CITY, RECOMMEND ADOPTION 
OF SPECIFIC IN PLACE OF AD VALOREM DUTIES. 

New York, December 14, 1908. 
Ways and Means Committee, 

WasMngton, D. G. 

Gentlemen: As it was impossible for me to appear before your 
honorable committee on the revision of the tariflF pertaining to the 
different articles which we import, I respectfully submit to you here- 
with the following as the expression of my opinion on the articles 
which come under the head of flax and embroidered articles. It is 
proper, I should state, that I have had an experience covering over 
twenty years in manufacturing goods of this general description in 
Europe and Japan and in importing same into the United States, 
and am therefore familiar with details of costs of materials, labor, 
manufacturing processes, etc. 

For the past twenty years or more, under the ad valorem system of 
tariff taxation, hardly a week has passed by but there have been some 
reappraisements affecting the articles in question, besides all kinds 
of protests as to classifications, and at present there are many suits 
still pending waiting the decision of the higher courts, owing to the 
bungling manner in which the appraisers have decided the classifica- 
tions of " drawn-work" articles. Taking valuation into consideration, 
this class of business has much to contend with, owing to the class of 
people who are engaged in this trade. While there are many high- 
class reputable importers in this fine, there are many more aliens and 
undesirable citizens who think nothing of undervaluing, using all 
sorts of means and different ports to enter their goods, relying upon 
the ignorance of appraisers in ports outside of New York to pass their 
undervalued goods. The article itself being so difficult to judge, and 
so few appraisers having an idea of the value of the same, makes it 
easy to bring them in as aforesaid. My suggestion, therefore, for a 
remedy would be to study out a specific duty, classifying these articles 
by themselves, and not mixing them with kmdred articles. This may 
seem difficult to you, but I feel quite sure if the Govermnent would 
appoint a commission of reliable merchants in conjunction with the 
examiner at the United States public stores in New York they could 
find a way of regulating these articles so that it would be impossible 
to undervalue them, and thereby avoid all reappraisements and 
questions as to proper classifications and other annoyances which 
every honest importer seeks to avoid. 

The articles which we import, and to which this brief relates, con- 
sist chiefly of flax and cotton renaissance lace and drawn-work arti- 
cles, such as bed sets, pillow shams, doilies, table covers, etc., and 
not being specifically provided for in the present tariff are Tariously 
classified, part as imitation lace or embroidered articles at 60 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 339 and part as "fiax woven fabrics 
weighing less than 4J ounces to the square yard and containing over 
100 threads per square inch," under the last clause of paragraph 346, 
come in at 35 per cent ad valorem and on cotton at 25 per cent ad 
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valorem. As paragraph 340 provides specific duties on Nottingham 
lace articles, such as pillow shams, bed sets, etc., I suggest that a new- 
paragraph be embodied in your new tariflF, following paragraph 340, 
and providing specific duties for drawn work and renaissance lace or 
embroidered articles, composed in whole or part of flax, cotton, or 
other vegetable fiber. Such a provision should do away with dis- 
putes as to proper classifications and would prevent undervaluations. 
Such Secretaries of the Treasury as we have had in the past — Fair- 
child, Manning, and, I beHeve, even Cortelyou — ^have all favored 
specific duties where practical, and I feel assured that no honest 
importer could possibly file an objection to same. The only class of 
importers that would favor a very high ad valorem rate pure and 
simple would be unscrupulous adventurous aliens who had estab- 
lished themselves here temporarily for the purpose of "doing the 
Government," or some crafty manufacturer who hoped to secure 
undue advantages therefrom. 

As the law stands now, an importer caught undervaluing is simply 
put under a penalty by having his goods advanced, and if they come 
under a seizure clause they are generally sold at public auction and 
the culprit, having the advantage of knowing what the seized articles 
are, generally buys them in at a ridiculous price. The law should be 
framed so that an importer when actually caught undervaluing or 
otherwise attempting to defraud the Government by misstating 
weights, etc., could be properly prosecuted and the merchandise 
seized and destroyed. This would soon put a stop to all that sort 
of business. There have been few cases in my recollection when 
these swindlers have been caught that they have ever been punished 
severely enough to make it an object lesson. 

I also notice that an association calling themselves The American 
Travelers' League are trying to have the present law, paragraph 697, 
changed so as to allow tourists returning from abroad to bring in $500 
worth of purchased articles free. If this paragraph 697 ruling was 
changed, it would mean a great injustice to the importer as well as to 
the majority of citizens who are obliged to remain at home. It would 
also lead to leaving the way open for the importers who send many 
buyers to Eiu"ope to bring in a large amoimt of merchandise "duty 
free." Anyone being able to take a foreign trip for health or pleasure 
should be able to pay duty on his or her imports. As the law now 
stands I could easily prove that it is flagrantly abused. No concession 
should be given to these "would-be loyal Americans" who ask for 
something they are not entitled to. If any change is to be made, no 
one should be allowed to bring in anything except their personal 
effects of domestic origin without paying duty on same. There cer- 
tainly seems to be no good reason why the wealthier or "traveling 
class" should be favored in this manner by sanction of the Govern- 
ment and to the detriment of business of honest importers who are 
obhged to pay heavy duties on the kind of goods exempted from duty 
by paragraph 697 for the benefit of travelers and smugglers. It is 
estimated, I beheve, that something like $100,000,000 is spent abroad 
by American travelers each season. Their purchases probably amount 
to at least $20,000,000, the duty on which, if honestly collected, should 
be about $10,000,000. For the sake of the honest importer, the do- 
mestic producer, and the government revenues no such unfair dis- 
criminations in favor of the wealthier class should find a place in our 
tariff. 
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Should your honorable committee desire to take advantage of my 
suggestions, I think you would find no difficulty in obtaining the co- 
operation of importers in high standing to assist the government 
appraisers and examiners of this port in studying out a specific duty 
which would be equitable to all concerned. 
Yours, respectfully, 

M. H. Frank & Co., 
Manufacturers and Importers of Embroidered Linens. 



BURLAPS AND BAGS, 

[Paragraphs 341 and 343.] 

THE CALIFORNIA COTTON MILLS COMPANY, OAKLAND, CAL., SUG- 
GESTS NEW CLASSIFICATION FOR JUTE BURLAPS. 

Oakland, Gal., November 18, 1908. 

Hon. James C. Needham, M. C., 

Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sib: We are greatly interested in the question of tariff re- 
vision which is now before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. As you are a member of that committee 
and one whom we know to be interested in all Pacific coast industries, 
at the suggestion of Congressman Knowland, we take the liberty of 
addressing you on the matter of tariffs on jute, hemp, and flax, and 
manufactures thereof, covered by Schedule J of the Dingley tariff 
law. 

We are large manufacturers of jute burlaps — ^the ordinary burlaps 
and also the finer grades used for fruit bagging, seed bagging, and 
tarpauling; also twilled sacking and other jute fabrics. As manu- 
facturers of these articles we find that the rates specified in the 
Dingley tariff are not affording us sufficient protection, and to enable 
us to compete with the cheap imported goods which are brought in 
from British India, Great Britain, and Germany, and pay living 
wages to our help, we ought to have the old McKinley rates restored 
on the articles in question. 

The greatest competition on burlaps and jute goods comes from 
India, where men work at 20 annas per day at weaving, as compared 
with the wages of $1.50 per day that we pay to our weavers for do- 
ing the same kind of work, so that we pay six to eight times the 
wages based on the same number of hours per day. 

We would suggest that, to give proper protection to the industry 
in which we are engaged, the following changes should be made in the 
schedule, viz : 

In Schedule J, paragraph 328, the duty on single jute yarns not 
finer than 5 lea or number, should be increased to 1 cent per pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem, and on jute yarns finer than 5 lea or 
number the duty should be increased to 45 per cent. 

Paragraph 329 : The tariff on cables and cordage, composed of istle, 
tampico fiber, manila, sisal grass or sunn, or a mixture of these or any 
of them should be increased to 2 cents per pound. 
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Paragraph 341: The first part of this paragraph covers plain 
woven jute fabrics, not exceeding 60 inches in width, weighing not 
less than 6 ounces per yard and not exceeding 30 threads per square 
inch, counting warp and filling. The duty on goods covered by this 
clause should be increased to 1 cent per pound and 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Paragraph 343: The rate of duty in this paragraph should be 
changed so as to read " 1 cent per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem." 

We inclose you herewith a table showing the present rates of tariflF 
on the articles in question, and opposite them the rates which are 
necessary to afford proper protection, and which we hope you can 
have inserted in the new tariff bill. 

The rate of wages which we have mentioned for weavers here is 
the rate paid to women, as we employ all female weavers in our 
factory, while the India rate mentioned is for male labor. So from 
this j'ou will see that we pay six times as much here to women as men 
are paid for the same class of work in India. The wages paid to 
machinists, engineers, firemen, packers, teamsters, and all other kinds 
of labor here are proportionately higher than in India. 

The competition by foreign imports of these articles is so keen that 
it is impossible under the present tariff rates to increase the manu- 
facture of these goods in this country. We trust therefore that you 
will use every effort to have tariff rates on the above articles so ad- 
justed as to give us a fair protection, to enable us to pay a fair rate of 
wages and extend our business on these lines. 

Should you wish any additional information which is at our dis- 
posal, we shall be pleased to communicate same to you. 
Yours, sincerely, 

California Cotton Mills Companit, 
Per Wm. Rutherford, Supenntendent. 



Exhibit A. 



Article. 



Present tariff, 
Schedule J. 



Per Ad va- 
pound. ' loreiri. 



'328. 



Single yarns made of jnte. not finer than 5 lea or number 

Finer than 5 lea or number 

329, Cables and cordui^o, c-onipnsed of istle, tampico fiber, manila, 
sisal grass or sunn, or a mixture of these or any of them 

341. Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns, by whatever name 
known, not exceeding 60 incites in width, weighing not k-s 
than 6 ounces per square yard and not exceeding 3U threads 
to the square inch, counting the warp and filling 

3-13. Bags or sacks made from plain woven fubrics. of single jute 
yarns, not dyed, colored, stnined, painted, printed, or 
bleached, and not excecrling 30 threads lu the j'lnnre inch, 
counting the warp and (iliii.g 

347. (Satisfactory to us) 



Cent. 
1 



Percent. 
10 
35 



Rates necessary 

to afford proper 

protection. 



Per 

pound. 



Cents. 
1 

2 



Ad va- 
lorem. 



Percent. 
20 
45 



25 
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-16 
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THE COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY, AUBURN, N. Y., RECOMMENDS 
AN INCREASE IN DUTY ON BURIAP. 

Auburn, N. Y., Novemler 19, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman GomTnittee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 

Sir : Noting that your committee will on the 30th instant consider 
Schedule J of the present tariff act, we desire to file notice of our 
intention to later submit facts, with a view to justify a review of 
the above-named paragraphs, especially in their relation to manu- 
facture of jute. 

Paragraphs 341 and 347, woven (jute) fabrics; burlaps: This 
merchandise is all imported. The present rates of duty are, accord- 
ing to width, weight, and number of threads to the square inch, either 
five-eighths cent or seven-eighths cent per pound and 15 per cent 
ad valorem, and not specially provided for 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The present equivalent' ad valorem rate of the two grades of bur- 
lap, now assessed five-eighths cent and 15 per cent and seven-eighths 
cent and 15 per cent per pound, are, respectively, 22.91 and 22.17 
per cent, based upon the imports for consumption of 1907, as shown 
in the following table: 

(Report on commerce and navigation, 1907.) 











Value per 


Ad valo- 


Grade. 


Bate. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duties. unit of 
1 quantity. 


rem rate 
of duty. 






Pounds. 








Per cent. 


30 inches, 6 ounces, 30 


i cent per pound 


316,622,921 


J25,006,101 


$5,729,808 


$0,079 


22.91 


threads to square 


and 15 percent 












inch. 


ad valorem. 












Between 30 and 55 


5 cent per pound 


6,342,854 


774,251 


171,637 


.122 


22.17 


threads to square 


and 15 per cent 












inch. 


ad valorem. 












Al] other, not 'specially 


"(5 percent 


29,911,701 


3,042,277 


1,369,024 


.102 


.45 


provided For. 















The rate of duty assessed on the yarn before it is woven into cloth 
is, yarn not under 5-lea, 22.12 per cent, and finer than 5-lea, 35 per 
cent. A very large increase has been made in the amount of jute 
spun, but no increase has resulted in the weaving of burlaps ; in fact, 
practically none are made in this country, although, as shown by the 
above figures, they are imported to the value of $28,000,000. 

If the duty on the woven goods was increased so as to give pro- 
tection to the labor operation of weaving it would give a very great 
impetus to the growing industry of jute manufacturing. At the 
present time the duty on burlaps is a revenue producer, but it has not 
led to any development of manufacturing. A slight additional duly 
would result at first in a larger revenue and eventually in the creation 
of a very large industry. 

In brief, what has been done in this country in tin plates, silk, 
glass, and numerous other manufactures can, under our protective 
system, be accomplished, in time, respecting burlaps. 

It will be claimed that burlaps are the raw material for the bag 
industry. Any article which may claim the privileges of a raw ma- 
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lerial should require a reasonable amount of work expended on it to 
make it a finished article. The labor required to make the burlap 
for a bag is about 2 cents. The labor to sew a bag is two-tenths of 
a cent. Hence, for every dollar paid out for sewing bags $10 would 
also be paid to American labor if the burlaps were of domestic manu- 
facture. 

At all times the difference in cost between cotton bags and jute bags 
and cheap cotton cloths and burlap is very small. Any increase in 
the burlap duty would at once make a market for cheap cotton cloth, 
thus enabling the cotton mills to employ more people and use large 
quantities of low-grade cotton, greatly to the benefit of the cotton 
farmer. 

The undersigned are not asking for an increase of duty to add to 
profits, or even protection for an established industry. They are 
simply pointing out to your committee the possibilities of establishing: 
in the United States a large and desirable industry which is in their 
direct line of manufacture and which they would like to enter into 
did they but receive sufficient protection against the low-paid labor of 
Calcutta, now the grent center of the burlap manufacture. 
Very respectfully, 

Columbian Rope Company, 
By Edwin D. Metcalf, President. 



LETTERS AEE FILED BY HON. J. W. FORDNEY, M. C, ASKING FOR 
A SPECIFIC DUTY ON JUTE CLOTH OR BURLAP. 

Detroit, Mich., U. S. A., November 27, 1908. 
Hon. Joseph W. Foedney, M. C., 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: In the consideration of the tariff, in its relation to jute 
and the manufacture of jute, at the session of the Ways and Means 
Committee which convenes in Washington November 30, I beg to 
call your attention to the petition of the bag manufacturers, praying 
for relief from the unjust and uncertain ad valorem duty imposed 
on their goods. 

There appears to be much to justify some measure of relief, and I 
trust you will give the matter as careful consideration as you feel 
it deserves. 

Very truly, yours, F. K. Stearns. 



Detroit, Mich., November ^5, 1908. 

Hon. Jo'Seph W. Fordney, M. C. 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 
Dear Sir : I understand that a petition is about to be presented to 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House from the bag manufac- 
turers of the country in reference to readjustment of the duty now 
imposed upon jute cloth or burlap. There is no question but that 
the present ad valorem duty works great hardship upon the manu- 
facturers using this material, and that a specific duty would bo 
much fairer and equally efficacious for the accomplishment of the 
purposes of the act. It would be a personal favor if, when this peti- 
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tion is presented to the committee, you will give the matter of it your 
attention, and if the petition seems just that you will do what you 
can to have the present tariff therefor modified in accordance with 
the request of the petition. 

Thanking you in advance for your kind attention to the matter, I 
am, 

Yours, very truly, Bryant Walker. 



Detroit Board of Commerce, 

November ^7, 1908. 

Hon. J. W. FORDNET, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sir : Members of this board who are large users of jute cloth 
represent that the present method of imposing duty on that article 
is a source of constant worry and uncertainty to them. The duty is 
five-eighths of a cent per pound, and in addition to this an ad valorem 
duty of 15 per cent. If they buy goods, say, at 3 cents per yard, and the 
price in Calcutta advances before the goods are shipped, they are 
penalized in the amount of duty on the increased value, though they 
jnay have sold against contract all of the goods in question. If, on 
the other hand, the price declines after a purchase is made, they are 
obliged to pay duty on the original cost. 

There are a number of other ways in which the ad valorem duty 
is an annoyance and a cause of loss. They suggest that if the 
specific duty was increased a reasonable amount and the ad valorem 
duty abrogated, the return to the Government would be about the 
same and the uncertainty to the manufacturers would be removed. 

We recognize the difficulty of adjusting the details of a tariff 
schedule, but respectfully request that as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee having this subject under discussion you give fair 
consideration to the complaints and suggestions of these manufac- 
turers. 

Yours, truly, Chas. B. Sawter, Secretary. 



Detroit, Mich., Novernber 27, 1908. 
Hon. Joseph W. Fordney, 

Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sir: KnoAving you to be a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, which I understand is about to consider the tariff affect- 
ing jute and manufacturers of jute, and being interested in the growth 
of Michigan industries, I beg to call your attention to the petition 
that is to be presented to your committee by the bag manufacturers, 
and I hope that it will receive favorable action by your committee. 

It does seem that the present method of figuring duty on jute is 
unfair to the importers, and if a change can be brought about, so as to 
eliminate the uncertain features now connected with the calculation 
of this duty, it will be much more fair to the United States manufac- 
turers, who consume such an enormous amount of this material. 

Trusting that you will use your good influence to correct this ille- 
gitimate penalty, believe me. 

Yours, very sincerely, A. E. Stewart. 
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Detroit, Mich., November 25, 1908. 

Hon. JdSEPH W. FORDNET, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 
Mt Dear Mr. Fordney : My attention has been called by some of the 
local bag manufacturers to a petition that has been filed with the 
Ways and Means Committee asking for a change in the method of 
fixing duties on the material which they import in their business. At 
present there is a specific and an ad valorem duty, both. 

My experience as collector at this port, together with information 
received from my special deputy, who has been in the office for up- 
ward of twenty years, leads me to believe that wherever possible 
duties should be fixed on a specific basis, and I take pleasure in calling 
your attention to their request. 

Sincerely, yours, John B. Whelan, 

Collector of Customs. 



Michigan Alkali Company, 

Detroit, Mich., November 26, 1908. 
Hon. Joseph W. Fordney, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We understand that the bag manufacturers will present 
to the Ways and Means Committee a petition requesting that the 
duty on burlaps be changed to a specific duty of 1 cent per pound, 
which would be about the equivalent of the present duty. 

We believe that this change would be a very good thing both for 
the manufacturers and consumers of burlap, as the present ad valorem 
duty is very unsatisfactory. Being one of the largest consumers of 
this class of goods in the country, we are somewhat interested in this 
matter and would respectfully urge favorable action on the petition. 
Very truly, yours, 

E. L. Ford, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 



Detroit, Mich., November 25, 1908. 
Hon. Joseph W. Fordney, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We are very much interested in the matter of jute for 
bags. We use from 15 to 20 carloads of jute cloth for bagging, there- 
fore feel that the ad valorem duty of 15 per cent should be discon- 
tinued on account of the difficulty of properly imposing this duty on 
account of the variability of the market price of burlap cloth in 
Calcutta. 

AVe by all means urge that your committee recommend a specific 
duty of 1 cent per pound, which would be about equivalent to llie 
present duty, which would make it much more safe and more simple 
and result to the Government the same amount of income. Thi.s 
change would be of great assistance to all those connected with the 
importation and use of jute cloth in the United States, and we trust 
you will see your way clear to recommend this change. 
Yours, very truly. 

The Commercial Milling Co., 
K. Henkel, President. 
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Detroit, Mich., November ^5, 1908. 
Hon. Joseph W. Fordnby, 

Congressman, Washington, D. G. 
My Dear Sie: For some time I have been familiar with the desires 
of the bag manufacturers of Michigan regarding the duty on jute 
cloth or burlap, as it to-day works a hardship on them. 

From the communications already received from those interested 
you no doubt are acquainted with their wishes and would therefore 
respectfully request that you give their application serious consid- 
eration, as I believe they are not asking anything but what is just. 
Anything you may be able to do for them will be appreciated. 
Yours, very truly, 

A. A. SCHAUTZ, 

General Manager. 



THE CALIFORNIA COTTON MILLS CO., OF OAKLAND, CAL., ASKS FOR 
AN INCREASE OF DUTIES ON BURLAPS. 

Oakland, Cal., Novem,l)er 19, 1908. 
Hon. Victor H. Metcalf, 

Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: We are very much interested in the tariff revision which 
is now being held before the Ways and Means Committee at Wash- 
ington, and is likely to be taken up by Congress in the near future. 
We are large manufacturers of jute burlaps, embracing the ordinary 
burlaps and also the finer grades used for fruit bagging, tarpauling, 
also twilled sacking, and other jute fabrics, including twines such as 
are used by the Post-Office for wrapping purposes, etc. 

As manufacturers of these articles we find that the rates specified 
in the Dingley tariff are not affording us sufficient protection to en- 
able us to compete with the cheap imported goods which are being 
brought in from British India, Great Britain, and Germany, and 
pay fair wages to our help. We ought to have the equivalent of the 
old McKinley tariff rates restored on the articles in question. 

The greatest competition on burlap and jute goods comes from 
India, where men woi'k for about 20 cents per day as compared with 
our wages of not less than $1.50 per day, so we pay our weavers for 
doing the same kind of work six or eight times the wages based on 
the same number of hours per day. 

We would suggest that to give proper protection to the industry in 
which we are engaged, the following changes should be made in the 
schedule, viz: 

In Schedule J, paragraph ;!2.S, the duty on single Jute yarns not finer than 5 
lea or number should be increased to 1 cent per pound and 20 per cent ad 
valorem, and on jute yarns finer than 5 lea or number the duty should be 
lucicased to 45 per cent. 

Paragraph 329: The tariff on cables and cordage, composed of istle tampico 
fiber, manila, sisal grass, or sunn, or a mixture of these or any of them, should 
be increased to 2 cents per pound. 

Paragraph 341 : The first part of this paragraph covers plain woven jute 
fabrics, not exceeding 60 Inches in width, weighing not less than 6 ounces per 
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yard, and not exceeding 30 threads per square inch, counting warp and filling. 
The duty on goods covered by this clause should be increased to 1 cent per 
pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Paragraph 343 : The rate of duty in this paragraph should be changed so as 
to read " One cent per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem." 

We inclose you herewith a table showing the present rates of tariff 
on the articles in question, and opposite them the rates which are 
necessary to afford proper protection, and which we hope you can 
have inserted in the new tariff bill. 

The rate of wages which we have mentioned for weavers here is 
the rate paid to women, as we employ all female weavers in our 
factory, while the India rate mentioned is for male labor. So from 
this you will see that we pay six times as much here to women as men 
are paid for the same class of work in India. The wages paid to 
machinists, engineers, firemen, packers, teamsters, and all other kinds 
of labor here are proportionately higher than in India. 

The competition by foreign imports of these articles is so keen that 
it is impossible under the present tariff rates to increase the manu- 
facturing of these goods in this country. We trust, therefore, that 
you will use every effort to have tariff rates on the above articles so 
adjusted as to give us a fair protection to enable us to pay a fair rate 
of wages and extend our business on these lines. 

Should you wish any additional information which is at our dis- 
posal, we shall be pleased to communicate same to you. 
Yours, very truly, 

California Cotton Mills Co., 
Per J. F. Millard, Secretary. 



Exhibit A. 



Scbcdule J. 


Present tariff. 


Tariff necessary 
to alTord proper 
protection. 




Per 
pound. 


Ad va- 
lorem. 


Per 

pound. 


Ad va- 
lorem. 


328. Sfnjrle yams made of jute, not finer than 5 lea or 
number 

Finer than 5 lea or number - _ . - _ - . 


Cent. 

1 


Per cent. 
10 
35 

15 

15 
45 


Cents. 

1 

2 

1 

1 
(•) 


Per cent. 
20 
45 


329. Cables and cordage composed ol istle, Tampieo 
fiber, manila, sisal grass, or sunn, or a mixture of 


1 

I 
I 




841. Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns, by what- 
ever name known, not exceeding 60 inches In width, 
weighing not less than 6 ounces per square yard and 
not exceeding 30 threads to the square inch, counting 
the warp and filling 

343. Bags or sacks made from plain woven fabrics of 
single jute yarns not dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
printed, or bleached, and not ex"^ding 30 threads to 
the square inch, counting the warp and filling - 


25 
25 









• Satisfactory to UB. 
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AMERICAN BURLAP-BAG MANUFACTURERS RECOMMEND A NEW 
CLASSIFICATION FOR BURLAPS AND BURLAP BAGS. 

Boston, November 27, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : As a committee for the burlap-bag manufacturers of 
the United States, we respectfully ask you to revise the rates in para- 
graphs 341 and 343 of the Dingley bill, as follows : 

341. Instead of five-eighths cent per pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem, make it 1 cent per pound. 

343. Instead of seven-eighths cent per pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem, make it \\ cents per pound. 

The paragraphs would then read: 

341. Plain woven fabrics, of single jute yarns, by whatever name known, not 
exceeding sixty inches in width, weighing not less than six ounces per square 
yard, and not exceeding thirty threads to the square inch, counting the warp 
and filling, one cent per pound ; if exceeding thirty and not exceeding flfty-flve 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, seven-eighths cent 
per pound and fifteen per cent ad valorem. 

343. Bags or sacljs made from plain woven fabrics, of single jute yarns, not 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, or bleached, and not exceeding thirty 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, one and one-half cents 
per pound. 

Please notice we have not asked any change in the last part of 
paragraph 341. 

The effect of these changes is as follows : 

341. The present duty of five-eighths cent per pound and 15 per 
cent ad valorem at present market value is equal to about 1.43 per 
pound. We have asked to have this changed to 1 cent, which would 
be a reduction of about 30 per cent of the amount of duty. 

343. The present duty of seven-eighths of a cent per pound and 15 
per cent ad valorem at present market value is equal to about 1.72 
per pound. We have asked to have this changed to 1.50, which would 
be a reduction of about 13 per cent of the amount of the duty. 

The reductions we ask would reduce the revenue about $1,500,000 
per annum when business is normal. 

Specific duty against compound duty. — We ask to have the combi- 
nation specific and ad valorem duties changed into straight specific 
duties, because of the great trouble and expense caused by the present 
ad valorem rates. 

The extra expense comes under three heads. 

(a) Extra duties paid on account of market fluctuations, the duty 
being payable on cost price if higher than market value, but on market 
value if higher than cost price. 

We estimate that during the past eight years these extra duties 
on imported burlaps have amounted to more than $200,000, which is 
a loss to the American importers, principally the burlap bag manu- 
facturers. We say loss, because we do not get this item back from the 
consumers. 

This loss to us is gain to the Government, and increases the duty by 
that amount over the rates in the tariff. 

(6) Penalties lost by the importer to the Government on account 
of undervaluation by reason of mistakes in making entries, caused 
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principally by errors in foreign invoices. It is impossible to get ship- 
pers always to make their inAoices right. 

This again increases the amount of the duty over the rate named 
in the tariff. 

(e) Extra work in connection with the complicated ad valorem set- 
tlements. 

To the Government it is a question of extra useless labor at the 
custom-houses, making the complicated calculations which pertain 
to :id valorem duties. 

The amount of useless work caused by an ad valorem instead of a 
specific rate is enormous. A straight specific rate would be much 
more convenient, satisfactory, effective, economical, and preferable 
in every way. 

As we do not expect any opposition on this point we will not enter 
into any long argument about it. We attach a separate memorandum 
of some of the items of useless work caused by the ad valorem duty. 

Reduction in the rate on hurlap cloth. — A reduction in the rate 
on burlap cloth is demanded by consumers to whom we sell. We 
are pledged to them to work for this reduction. They are chiefly 
the flour millers and the manufacturers of various commodities, 
mostly agricultural — grain, sugar, cotton-seed meal, fertilizers, and 
other items too numerous to mention. Most of these articles are 
staple necessities of life, sold under great competition. The burlap 
bags are a necessity to the producer, who feels entitled to secure the 
packages for his produce at the lowest price. 

Burlap cloth is not a luxury on which we can view a high duty 
with indifference. It is a necessity to the agricultural interests, and 
its large use is due to its low price. 

Except for a few years under the Wilson bill, the jute schedule 
has been for the last generation, and is now, made up at protective 
rates. The present high rate of duty is the result of a misguided 
effort to protect the manufacture of burlaps in this country. 
But although this high rate has been in force for about eleven 
years, and although still higher rates were in force under the Mc- 
Kinley bill for several years, beginning 1890, there is no manufac- 
turing of burlap cloth in this country worth mentioning. All of the 
factories here making goods covered by this paragraph do not sup- 
ply one-half of 1 per cent of the consumption, and the small quantity 
made is made only as a side issue to some other larger line of manu- 
facture. 

Protective rates which would be entirely satisfactory to the manu- 
facturer in the business were a desirable one in the first place, have 
not been, and would hereafter not be, successful in building up an 
industry which is known to be undesirable and unsafe for American 
investment. Even a higher duty would be only a heavy revenue 
duty wrongly collected from the consumers of a staple necessity 
which can not reasonably be produced in this country. Our Ameri- 
can labor and capital can find better employment than to enter upon 
the manufacture of burlap cloth in competition with the cheap labor 
and fine manufacturing facilities of Calcutta, and in the absence 
of any source of supply of raw jute except Calcutta. It is a growing 
principle that each nation will hereafter claim the right to make 
its raw materials into finished products, especially in cases where 
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the raw material is produced or grown only by one nation. It is 
entirely optional with India to say how much of her raw jute she 
will allow to be exchanged in trade relations with foreign nations and 
whether with or without an export tax. 

Under the Dingley bill we are taxing ourselves (for in this par- 
ticular case the consumer surely pays the whole of the tax) about 
26 per cent on these cheap coverings so essential to our agricultural 
interests, while India allows our manufactured cotton goods to come 
into her country at a duty of about 3J per cent. If the duty on bur- 
laps were raised high enough to compel the manufacture in this 
country, notwithstanding the undesirable nature of the business, it is 
certain that India would put an export duty on jute, to the great 
embarrassment of the American manufacturer. 

We do not wish to manufacture burlap cloth in this country. It is 
an industry which does not belong here. We can not produce the raw 
material. Jute is grown commercially only in India, and the burlap 
cloth for this market is made chiefly in Calcutta, where the labor is 
plentiful and manufacturing facilities are complete, economical, and 
up to date in every way for producing the cloth at the minimum cost. 
There are more than forty jute mills in Calcutta, representing an 
investment of more than $100,000,000. These mills are equipped with 
tlie latest and best machinery, and are managed by English or Scotch 
managers, superintendents, and foremen, while the ordinary work is 
done by cheap native labor. The result is satisfactory and economical. 

If we had access to some source of supply of the raw material 
other than India, there might still be some hope of building up the 
manufacture of burlaps in the United States, but there is no source 
from which the raw material can be obtained except India. The 
relationship between the Calcutta jute mills and the Indian govern- 
ment is very close. The seat of the Indian government is in Cal- 
cutta. A large proportion of the influential men in Calcutta are con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the firms which manage the jute 
mills, and these same men are intimately acquainted with the men 
comprising the Indian government, if not actively connected with 
the government themselves. No ordinary rate of duty could cause 
the manufacture of burlap cloth in the United States, and if the 
rate were made high enough to bring about this unnatural result 
we may be quite sure that the Indian government would promptly 
protect the important interests of its jute mills by placing an export 
duty on raw jute. 

Without denying the benefits of the protective policy properly ap- 
plied to lines of production which can reasonably be built up in this 
country we do deny that burlap cloth is a proper article for protection. 

This country does not wish to make these cheap burlaps — can not 
make them. The price of our labor is prohibitory. Even with raw 
cotton at our doors three-fifths of our immense cotton crop is shipped 
to foreign countries hunting for cheap labor to make it into goods, 
and even then part of it pays freight back to this country and our 
tariff duties, still competing successfully with our own high price 
for labor. It is said that we do not manufacture and export 2 per 
cent of the cotton goods required by the importing countries of the 
world. 

Under these circumstances it would look like commercial suicide 
to build jute mills and bring the raw material from India's cheapest 
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labor for our high-priced labor to make into these low-grade coarse 
fabrics. Our extra labor cost and extra freight to points of manu- 
facture, and then reshipment to consuming points, compared with 
shipping the finished product net weight direct from Calcutta to 
points of consumption in our country, constitute an extra expense for 
which there is no proper return. 

Some of our larger bag companies have built large modern cotton 
mills, but not one jute mill. During the years of 1906 and 1907 we 
could get only about two-thirds enough help to operate our cotton 
mills, which is decidedly against trying to run a jute mill at still 
lower wages. Our American labor does not want such work. 

If burlap mills have not been built under this protection of the last 
twenty years, now is certainly a poor time to begin, with labor and 
all other expenses in our country much higher than they have aver- 
aged during that time. 

The country will surely expect reduced rates of duty on those 
imports on which protective rates would benefit neither capital nor 
labor. Such reductions are right in line with all the arguments used 
in the campaign to elect Mr. Taft. 

From a protection standpoint burlap manufacture is not a suitable 
industry to try to establish in this country. However, because cer- 
tain other lines of jute manufactures have been established in this 
country, it is desirable, from the standpoint of those other manuf.ac- 
tiirers. to keep the rate of duty on burlaps as high as possible in order 
that burlaps may not interfere with their own products. 

For instance, jute bagging for covering cotton bales is entirely 
different from burlaps. At present the two can hardly be said to 
come into competition at all. But if burlaps were put on the free 
list they might interfere with the jute bagging. It is partly on this 
account that we have modestly and moderately asked for a reduction 
only to 1 cent per pound, instead of asking to have burlaps put on 
the free list. 

We are careful not to ask for any change in the rates that would 
be against the interests of the American industries protected by para- 
graphs 328, 344, and 347. We recognize the right of these manufac- 
turers to claim a continuance in these paragraphs of the protective 
ratas under which those industries were built up. Paragraph 341 is 
the only one under which there is no industry to protect, and there 
should not be any industry to protect under this paragraph. 

From an investment and profit standpoint we consider that a bur- 
lap cloth mill here would be a dangerous and unsatisfactory enter- 
prise. 

From a labor standpoint it would be unsatisfactory in respect to 
the low quality of work to be performed and the small wages to be 
paid. 

It is cheap, coarse cloth, requiring in its manufacture only a mini- 
mum of skill in the ordinary workers. We would do better trying to 
learn how to do something that is more worth while doing when we 
have learned. 

The work is well done now by one of the poorest of poor people. 
They need the work far more than we do, and we should not begrudge 
them the small pay they get for it. 

They control the supply of the raw material, which gives them 
the first claim on the manufacturing. 
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They are in a position to make it decidedly uncomfortable for us 
by putting an export duty on the raw material if we threaten to take 
the manufacturing away from them. 

Even if once established here, the manufacture of burlap cloth 
could never become self-sustaining. It would always be dependent 
upon high protective duties, and the duties would have to be very 
high. 

The burlap-bag manufacturers on behalf of whom this petition is 
introduced are the ones who are chiefly concerned with the burlap 
trade in the United States. The committee before you includes rep- 
resentatives of three concerns which are among the largest dealers in 
biu'liips in the United States. Two of these three concerns are large 
owners and operators of cotton spinning and weaving mills, and at 
least these two, if not all three, of the concerns have ample capital to 
build jute mills and make burlap cloth if they desired to do so. If 
burlap cloth were to be made in this country, the men now appearing 
before you would be the very men to build the jute mills and make 
the cloth. We speak with full authority on this subject. We are 
now importing the burlaps, making the bags, and selling them to 
consumers, and we know the widths, weights, kinds, and quantities 
wanted, and when and where and how they are wanted. We own 
and operate spinning and weaving mills and are fully competent in 
every way to enter upon the manufacture of this burlap cloth, but 
we' consider it a business unnatural to this country and undesirable 
to build up here. 

We believe that at almost every revision some one promises the 
Ways and Means Committee that if the tariff is rated at a protection 
basis he or some one will build burlap mills in this country. Mr. 
Dingley told Mr. J. M. Bemis that two wealthy concerns had prom- 
ised to build jute mills for these goods, one in the West and ene in 
the East, provided fair protective rates were granted. These rates 
have now been in force eleven years, but, as might have been expected, 
no mills, have been built. It is not an industry to attract capital in 
this couittry. 

We ask for a duty on burlaps for revenue only, 1 cent per pound. 

Differential duty on hags. — Ever since burlaps have been imported 
largely, except for a few years under the Wilson bill, the American 
manufacturers of burlap bags have been protected by a duty on bur- 
lap bags slightly higher than on the cloth. In the McKinley bill 
this differential was three-eights of a cent per pound. In the Ding- 
ley bill it is one-foruth of a cent per pound, plus 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem on whatever may be the extra cost of having the bag made 
abroad. 

At present market value the compound duty on the bag is equal to 
about 1.72 per pound specific. 

The compound duty on the cloth is equal co about 1.43 specific, so 
the compound differential is apparently equal to about 29 points per 
pound specific. 

The burlap-bag factories of the United States can not compete with 
the Calcutta-made bag on the present differential. This is shown by 
the fact that on the Pacific coast in all cases where the local bag 
manufacturers are first to meet with the competition of the Calcutta- 
made bag the Calcutta-made bag takes the trade. The manufacture 
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of such bags has been largely, if not wholly, abandoned by the Ameri- 
can bag factories, and this, too, despite the fact that this is the busi- 
ness offering more volume to the bag manufacturers than any other 
business in their territory. The differential we ask would not stop 
the importation of Calcutta bags, and even an increase to seven-tenths 
cent per pound would not entirely stop it. Conditions have changed 
somewhat since the passage of the McKinley bill, and the protection 
therein given of three-eighths cent per pound would not be adequate 
under present conditions. Labor and manufacturing expenses gen- 
erally are much higher than in the time of the McKinley bill. It is 
well known that in Calcutta adult male labor can be obtained for 
about 10 cents per day. 

The amount of drawback which might under other conditions be 
collected on bags of domestic manufacture exported does not relieve 
the situation to any considerable extent for two reasons : First, because 
the home consumption of grain is greatly increasing, and second, it 
is almost impossible to collect the drawback without great expense. 
This is because of the great difficulty of identifying the exported bags. 
The shipments of grain go out in mixed lots — Calcutta-made bags, 
prison-made bags, and bags of our make — and the proportion of bngs 
made by the American manufacturer is so small that it is almost 
impossible to get the export particulars and collect the drawback on 
them except at a loss. If the bags could be identified through from 
factory to time of export, the drawback anyway would go to the con- 
sumer and not to the bag manufacturer. 

Another point in favor of an increased differential on bags is the 
fact that a large number of secondhand bags are imported, chiefly 
from Liverpool and the Argentine. We would be glad if an extra 
differential on these bags would tend to cause a better selection and 
prevent shipping here the cheapest and least desirable bags. They 
come in competition here with new bags, and the selling price of the 
secondhand bags is governed largely by the selling price of new bags. 
They would pay the extra differential. 

In the case of secondhand bags it is the foreigner who pays the 
difference in the rate of duty, and the fact that the extra duty can be 
collected without increasing the price to the consumer is an additional 
reason for increasing the duty on these bags. There is also a point 
here in favor of the straight specific i;ate. The dutiable value of 
secondhand bags is low. If the duty is ad valorem, it is correspond- 
ingly reduced on these cheap bags, which might just as well pay the 
same specific duty as new bags. 

This petition is presented on behalf of the following manufacturers 
of burlap bags: Ames, Harris, Neville Company, San Francisco; 
John T. Bailey Company, Philadelphia; Bemis Brother Bag Com- 
pany, St. Louis ; H. & L. Chase, Boston ; H.& L. Chase Bag Company, 
St. Louis; Cleveland- Akron Bag Company, Cleveland; Fulton B.ig 
and Cotton Mills, Atlanta; John C. Graflin Company, Baltimore; 
E. S. Halsted & Co., New York; Hardwood Manufacturing Coiu- 
pany, Minneapolis; Percy Kent Company, New York; Mente & Co., 
New Orleans; Milwaukee Bag Company, Milwaukee; W. C. Noon 
Bag Company, Portland, Greg. ; C. H. Parsons Bag Company, New 
York; Riegel Sack Company, Jersey City; Royal Bag and Yarn 
Manufacturing Company, Charleston, S. C. 
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The above list includes most of the large burlap-bag manufacturers 
in the country. It includes probably nine-tenths of the volume of 
business in this line, although not such a large proportion of the num- 
ber of separate manufacturers. 

J. M. Bemis, 

Chairman. 
A. V. Phillips. 
E. W. Mente, 

OSCAE ElSAR, 

By J. M. Bemis, 

Committee. 



Exhibit A, 
Extra work on account of ad valorem duty. 

The ad valorem duty on burlap makes or has made the following 
work, which would be saved if the duty was all specific instead of ad 
valorem : 

All the work done by the United States consul in Calcutta in con- 
nection with the certification of market values on consular invoices 
and corrections thereon. 

All work done by the United States consul in Calcutta in connec- 
tion with the publication of a weekly list of market values, which 
has been the subject of much correspondence and negotiation. 

All work done by the Treasury and State departments in corre- 
sponding with the United States consuls about market values. 

All work done by brokers in Calcutta furnishing these market 
values for us on consular invoices. There is a lot of this work done 
all the time. 

All work done by consignees of goods in this country verifying the 
market values as shown on consular invoices. It is a troublesome 
piece of work and requires a good deal of time and careful attention. 

All work done by consignees in this country in connection with 
sending telegrams and letters to Calcutta to obtain correction of mis- 
takes. We have a steady stream of correspondence with Calcutta 
about the correction of errors made in giving market values, and 
many times the corrections are obtained by cable only with consider- 
able difficulty and expense. 

Nearly all work of United States samplers in cutting samples of 
cloth from the bales, counting the number of threads per square inch, 
and comparing th'e quality to determine whether the goods are ex- 
actly the quality for which the value is appraised. 

All work by United States appraisers in keeping account of the 
foreign market values, and of appraising the values in complicated 
fractions in rupees, annas, and pies for odd widths and weights of 
goods. 

All work of shippers, consignees, and customs officials in connec- 
tion with showing on invoices the nondutiable charges included in 
cost prices, and the correspondence and negotiations relating to these 
items. There is, always a lot of this correspondence in process. 
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All work by United States general appraisers hearing protests 
against advances in valuations. 

All work done by the Board of General Appraisers hearing appeals 
from the first decision of the appraiser on such protests. 

All work by consignees, customs brokers, and witnesses attending 
the cases before the general appraisers and the appealed cases be- 
fore the board in the effort to obtain correction of values advanced 
by the local appraisers. 

All correspondence between collectors of customs and the general 
appraisers in New York in regard to such cases, sending the in- 
voices back and forth. 

All the extra work by consignees, customs brokers, and customs 
officials of figuring duties on odd numbers of yards at complicated 
foreign values, converted at odd rates of exchange, to determine 
amounts of duty which might be arrived at in the simplest and 
easiest manner, as, for instance, 98,864 yards of 36-inch 9-ounce to 
40 burlap, at 839.6 rupees per 100 yards, less nondutiable charges 
on 50 bales, at 8 annas per bale, converted into American money, at 
39.44^ cents per rupee, and duty taken at 15 per cent and five-eighths 
cent per pound, as compared with taking duty on the same item, 
49,800 pounds, at, say, three- fourths of a cent a pound. 



Exhibit B. 

Hon. D. F. Lafean, M. C, York, Pa. 
The Shoreham, Washington, D. G. 
Dear Sir: Your favor of the 23d instant just received. 
We authorize you to add our name to the petition of the bag 
manufacturers you are presenting to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 
Wishing you success in your efforts, we beg to remain, 
Yours, very truly, 

American Bag Company, 
W. H. Carter, Vice-President. 



HON. D. F. LAFEAN, M. C, FILES LETTER OF C. H. DEMPWOLF, 
YORK, PA., ASKING REMOVAL OF DUTY FROM BURLAPS. 

York, Pa., November 28, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Washington, D. G. 
My Dear Sir: I inclose herewith a self-explanatory communica- 
tion from Mr. C. H. Dempwolf, of the York Chemical Works, 
York, Pa. 

I would respectfully ask that this communication, as well as Mr. 
Dempwolf's views, be given the committee's careful consideration. 
Yours, very truly, 

D. F, Lapean. 
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York, Pa., November ^5, 1908. 
Hon. D. F. Lafean, M. C, York, Pa. 

Deai! Mr. Lafean : There are several articles of raw material which 
enter the manufacture of fertilizers subject to duty which, in my 
opinion, should be permitted to come into this country free. The 
article immediately under consideration is burlap, from which fer- 
tilizer bags are made. The duty amounts about from 1\ to 2 cents 
on each bag, or from 20 to 30 cents per ton of fertilizer. The im- 
porter pays the duty for the bag manufacturer, and the fertilizer 
manufacturer in turn pays a higher price to the bag man, adding it, 
of course, on the price of fertilizer which goes to the farmer. This 
might be the natural way in which the duty is collected from the 
farmer, but in reality the burden rests with the manufacturer of fer- 
tilizers, as it is next to impossible to adjust prices of fertilizers so 
exactly as to distribute the exact cost on account of the duty just 
where it belongs. 

As fertilizer manufacturers we are, of course, opposed to this duty, 
and we therefore respectfully desire to ask your cooperation in abolish- 
ing the same. The Hon. S. E. Payne, chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, has issued a call for tariff hearings on burlajj for 
November 30, and if you can assist in bringing this matter to the 
proper notice of the committee you will receive prompt recognition 
and thanks of all the fertilizer manufacturers of the country, as well 
as the great mass of farmers. Mr. C. H. MacDowell, general mana- 
ger of the Armour Fertilizer Works, will be the representative of the 
fertilizer manufacturers to plead our case before the committee. 

Kindly advise me if we may expect your approval and cooperation 
in this matter, and oblige. 

Very sincerely, yours, C. H. Dempwolf. 



HON. EICHAED W. PARKER, M. C, SUBMITS LETTER OF WILLIAM 
CRABB & CO., NEWARK, N. J., RELATIVE TO BURLAPS. 

Newark, N. J., November 20, 1908. 
Hon. Richard Wayne Parker, M. C, 

Washington, D. G. 

Honorable Sir: We understand that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee are to give a hearing to the manufacturers of jute, flax, and 
hemp rope and twine bagging, etc., on November 30. We manufac- 
ture materials used in the manufacture of such fibers, therefore we 
know that it would be a very serious matter to us if the tariff' were 
to be lowered on such goods. We would rather see it increased, as 
there are very large quantities of burlap being imported from Dundee, 
Scotland, and Calcutta, India. With a better protection such burlap, 
used for the foundation of linoleum and oilcloth and for the ship- 
ment of very many kinds of goods, would then be made in the United 
States, giving employment directly and indirectly to thousands of 
people. 

We employ 150 hands and have over $200,000 invested in our busi- 
ness, therefore we feel a reduction in the tariff on goods manufac- 
tured from jute, flax, and hemp or similar fibers would be detrimental 
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to US, and we therefore pray that you use your influence in pre- 
venting any such reduction in the tariff on such goods. 
Thanking you in anticipation of your efforts, we are. 
Yours, very truly, 

William Crabb & Co. 



THE ZENITH MULING COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO., FIOUR 
MILLERS, ASKS REDUCTION OF DUTY ON BURLAP CLOTH. 

Kansas Citt, November 28, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Patne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: As export flour millers we use large quantities of jute 
and burlap bags. In view of the fact that j'our committee is now 
considering the revision of the tariff, we would respectfully ask you 
to consider the matter of the reduction in the duty on burlap cloth. 
This to our minds is very essential, and we can not see how any reduc- 
tion can in any way injure any manufacturing institution in our 
country. 

Thanking you in advance for your earnest consideration of the 
above question, we beg to remain, 
Yours, very truly, 

Zenith Milling Cosipany, 
L. S. MoHR, President. 

R. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, STATES THAT MANUFACTURE OF 
COTTON BAGGING IS CONTROLLED BY TWO CONCERNS. 

New York City, November 28, 1008. 
President Rogse-stelt, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Jute bagging for covering cotton bales is an item 
which I think richly deserves the attention of the men now sitting on 
tariff revision. 

Every yard of bagging used to cover the cotton crop of the United 
States is made by the American Manufacturing Company, G5 Wall 
street, and the Ludlow Manufacturing Company, at Ludlow, ISIass., 
which concerns have the country districted, the American selling 82 
per cent and the Ludlow 18 per cent, at an agreed price. 

This business has been going on for many years, the two concerns 
in question having gradually crushed out or absorbed all others who 
attempted to make bagging. 

They are protected by a tariff to such an extent that it keeps out 
the Dundee and Calcutta bagging. For it has iDeen the rule for many 
years that whenever a consignment of any foreign bagging would 
come in the combination (American and Ludlow) would promptly 
lower their prices in the market to which the foreign bagging came 
to a point below the cost of the foreign bagging, and would so adver- 
tise the fact and intimidate the trade as to discourage further im- 
portations. 

It is a notorious fact that the American cotton bale is to-day and 
has been for many years, since the existence of this trust agreement, 
61318— scHED J— 09 17 
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the most disreputable package which comes from any market of any 
commodity on earth. 

The bagging is sold all the way from 3 to 4^ cents per pound, 
though made out of the lowest and cheapest grade of jute butts and 
rejections, worth in the market seven-eighths to 2 cents per pound. 

It is loaded down with East Eiver water salt, oil, barytes, and 
other makeweights, and which makeweights it is estimated about to 
cover the labor cost on the bagging. 

It is made of very coarse slazy slivers and runs through the ma- 
chines consequently at a rapid rate. 

The above concerns have for many years seen to it, by maintaining 
the secret lobby in Washington, that the tariff on bagging is always 
kept up to the high-wafer mark, and they thereby fattened at the 
expense of every farmer and planter throughout the South who had 
a bale of cotton for market and who might otherwise present it at 
market in merchantable ship shape and at reasonable cost for his 
bagging. 

Several years ago the American Manufacturing Company cut down 
its capital stock from $3,000,000 to $2,000,000, passing around the 
excess $1,000,000 (the profits on bagging for two years) to its stock- 
holders, saying it had no use for the extra capital. 

The tariff on bagging should be removed entirely, and at once this 
would operate to encourage competition here or enable the foreign 
bagging which is of a standard quality and integrity to come in. 

In addition to the above combination between the American and 
Ludlow they also maintain a chain of brokers or so-called dealers 
throughout the country who, though posing as independent, are in 
fact emissaries of these concerns, keeping them advised at all times 
of the conditions in the various markets regarding the status of 
foreign bagging, etc., and with suggestions as to " all the traffic will 
bear." 

A case in point is that of Oscar Edgerly, 96 Water street. New 
York, who, though going before the trade as an independent dealer, 
habituates the offices of the American Manufacturing Company, 
getting all instructions from it in each case as to how to quote and, 
in fact, frequently having his letters framed up there for him, thus 
keeping up the semblance of a competition to deceive and mislead 
the public. 

This American Manufacturing Company is the same concern whose 
man Fleming was arrested at Auburn, N. Y., a short while ago for 
stealing clandestinely into the mill of the Columbian Eope Company, 
a competitor, and who was found, upon investigation, to have in his 
trunk at the hotel blueprints and detail descriptions, formulas, etc., 
of almost every fiber-working plant throughout the United States. 

This is a mere outline of some of the salient features of the situa- 
tion, and can be abundantly corroborated and supplemented by the 
cordage, fiber, and bagging fraternities. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Harvey Jordan, of At- 
lanta, Ga., in the hope that he will use the data among his friendw 
there mostly interested. 

Trusting that you will lodge this communication before the proper 
committee, I beg to remain, sir, 

Yours, very truly, E. Eochester. 
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AMES, HARRIS, NEVILIE COMPANY, OF PORTLAND, OREG., ASKS 
PROTECTION AGAINST CALCUTTA-MADE BAGS. 

Washington, D. C, Nooemher SO, 1908. 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: A meeting of the bag manufacturers was held in 
New York City on the I7th day of November this year. At that 
meeting there were present a large majority of the bag manufactur- 
ers of the United States, and about 90 per cent of the volume of 
bag manufacturing done in this country was represented at that 
meeting. After deliberation it was recommended, and with which 
recommendation the undersigned are in thorough accord, to suggest 
to your committee as follows: 

First. That a simple specific duty be substituted for the present 
compound ad valorem and specific duty. 

Second. That the duty on the burlap, described in the first sub- 
division of section 341 of the I)ingley tariff, be fixed at 1 cent per 
pound. 

Third. That the duty on burlap bags, described in subdivision 
343 of the Dingley tariff, be fixed at 1^ cents per pound. 

It was further decided to make no recommendation as to other 
burlap, because of the fact that these are the burlaps and bags in 
which the bag manufacturers are principally interested. It is not the 
intention of the undersigned to dwell particularly on the recom- 
mendation of the conference in regard to a simple specific duty or in 
regard to fixing the duty on the burlap mentioned in the first subdivi- 
sion of section 341, Dingley Act, at 1 cent per pound, because these 
recommendations apply generally to the United States as a whole, 
and strong reasons will be furnished to your committee favoring the 
adoption of this schedule. It is, however, our intention to point out 
at considerable length our reasons why the rate on the burlap bag 
should be fixed at 1| cents per pound, simple specific, and a differ- 
ential of one-half cent per pound be established in favor of the bag. 

We desire to state at the outset that the question of protection of 
the American-nmde bag against the Calcutta-made bag is important 
to all bag manufacturers of the United States, but applies with par- 
ticular force to the Pacific coast, at which place the imdersigned 
maintains its factories. Throughout the East and Middle West 
grain is handled in bulk and the manufacture of grain bags is not a 
large part of the established bag manufacturer's business. On the 
Pacific coast, because of the peculiar conditions existing there, it 
is impossible to handle grain in bulk. In the first place, the vessels 
carrying the grain to foreign ports will not accept the grain unless 
sacked, because of the danger of shifting the cargo, and also be- 
cause of sweating of the wheat going around the Horn. Therefore 
on the Pacific coast millions of bags are used annually in the harvest 
fields for handling the wheat, oat, and barley crop, and the bag that 
is principally used for this purpose — in fact, almost exclusively used — 
is a bag which is known as " Standard 22 by 32 Calcutta grain bag." 

Under the McKinley tariff a differential of three-eighths of a cent 
per pound existed between the burlap out of which the bags are made 
and the bags themselves. This afforded to the bag manufacturer a 
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very slight margin of protection, although this protection would not 
be sufficient to-day under the ftonditions which now exist and to 
which your attention will be directed later. Under the Wilson bill 
there was no duty either on burlap or bags, and consequently none of 
these bags were made by the local bag manufacturers on the Pacific 
coast. Under the present Dingley tariff the duty on burlap is 15 per 
cent ad valorem and five-eighths of a cent per pound specific, and the 
duty on bags is 15 per cent ad valorem and seven-eighths of a cent per 
pound specific, afl'ording to the bag manufacturer a protection of a 
•quarter of a cent per pound specific and a slight additional protection 
of the ad valorem duty because of the slightly higher price of the Cal- 
cutta bag. Taking the rates mentioned as a basis, the duty on the Cal- 
cutta bag would be about 1.76 cents per pound specific and the duty on 
the burlap out of which the bag is made will be about 1.46 cents per 
pound specific, affording to the bag manufacturer a protection of 
about three-tenths of a cent per pound. This, we submit, aft'ords us 
no real protection at all, and this statement is best proven by the fact 
that under the Dingley law the manufacture of the standard grain 
bag on the Pacific coast has been practically abandoned, and we do 
not believe that there are at present manufactured by local bag insti- 
tutions on the Pacific coast more than 7^ per cent of the bags which 
this section actually uses. Under the McKinley tariff, as we have 
said, the protection was three-eighths of a cent per pound specific, 
but that would not afford us any protection to-day for two reasons. 
First, because the scale of wages on the Pacific coast has advanced 
from 20 to 30 per cent, and in some instances even more, since the 
McKinley bill was law, and, second, there has been introduced into 
the Calcutta factories many labor-saving machines which have mate- 
rially reduced the cost of manufacture to them. 

Adult male labor in Calcutta to-day is 10 cents per day, and adult 
labor on the Pacific coast is from $1.75 to $2 per day. We do not 
claim that we should have the proportionate protection that this dif- 
ference in labor represents, but we feel safe in saying that it costs the 
American manufacturer four to five times as much to manufacture 
grain bags than it costs the Calcutta factories with their low-priced 
Hindoo labor. There are at present on the Pacific coast 6 factories 
that are equipped to manufacture bags. These factories represent an 
investment of over a million and a half dollars, and at present employ 
nearly 1,000 operatives. If the protection which we ask could be ac- 
corded us, the number of employees would be increased and a consid- 
erably larger volume of business be given to the bag manufacturers 
on the Pacific coast. 

The establishment of a differential of one-half cent per pound 
would not prevent the importation of the Calcutta. bag, and the mar- 
gin of profit that the local manufacturer would make by reason of 
this protection would be very small; in fact, if the differential was 
seven-tenths, or even three-fourths cent per pound, it would be still 
probable that the Calcutta bag would be imported and sold success- 
fully in competition with the bag of local manufacture. The grain- 
bag business on the Pacific coast represents by far the largest volume 
of the bag business, and yet under the conditions that have existed for 
many years, and which still exist, the local bag manufacturer has not 
been in a position to compete for this business because of the low- 
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priced Hindoo labor, and we respectfully^ submit that the protection 
which we ask is one to which we are entitled, based upon the Repub- 
lican theory of protection to established American industries. 

In the discussion of this question we are not unmindful of the fact 
that bag manufacturers obtain a drawback on all bags that are ex- 
ported from the country, and the possible protection that exists by 
way of drawback was fully taken into consideration and discussed at 
the conference of the bag manufacturers of the United States. The 
protection of one-half a cent per pound specific does not, of itself, 
afford adequate protection, and the bag manufacturers could not man- 
ufacture on this differential without some possible drawback. How- 
ever, the protection by way of drawback is not as great as might at 
first seem apparent, and this for two reasons. In the first place, with 
the rapid development of the Pacific coast and increase in its popu- 
lation, the home consumption of grain is becoming greater and greater 
every day, and in addition to that more and more wheat is being 
ground into flour, so that the exportation of wheat from the Pacific 
coast, and especially from the State of California, is on the decline. 
In the second place, the cost of collection of the drawback is a very 
considerable item and one which must not be overlooked. In fact, the 
expense of collection of drawback in some instances is so great that 
many of the bag manufacturers who still make a few of these bags 
have practically abandoned the collection of this drawback in many 
localities, and it sometimes happens, in fact we may almost say that 
it often happens, that the amount of drawback obtained from single 
shipments is considerably less than the expense entailed in its collec- 
tion. 

Another phase of this question to which we desire to draw your 
attention arises from the fact that annually many secondhand bags 
are shipped into this country, both from Liverpool and from the 
Argentine Republic, and as a result of such importation the bag 
manufacturers are compelled to compete with secondhand bags, and 
consequently also to meet the competition of secondhand bags with 
new bags. It is also a fact that the quality of these secondhand bags 
is very poor indeed, and the only way that quality can be improved 
is to establish a sufficient differential between the burlap and the bags 
to compel the importation into this country of only a good quality 
secondhand bag. Another matter to be considered in connection with 
this subject is the fact of the additional revenue that would be ob- 
tained by the Government because of an additional duty on these 
bags. 

In conclusion, we beg to state that the reasons herein given for the 
establishment of a differential of one-half cent per pound between 
burlap and the bags out of which same are made are the result of 
careful and considerable deliberation on our part, and we sincerely 
believe that we are asking only that which we should be granted, 
taking into consideration the rights not only of the bag manufac- 
turers, but also of the consumers. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ames, Harris, Nevii.le Co., 
Everett Ames. 
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STATEMENT OF J. M. BEMIS, BOSTON, MASS., REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN BURLAP BAG MANUFACTURERS. 

Monday, November SO, 1908. 

Mr. Bemis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I de- 
sire to speak only in a general way. The younger men will have 
something more definite to saj', and the gentlemen of the committee 
can ask them more questions than I might be prepared to answer. 
The bag manufacturing companies have a duty to perform. 

The Chairman. What paragraph is this under? 

Mr. Bemis. Paragraphs 341 and 343. The facts will all be given 
by the next gentleman on the list, who will read what we want. I 
will speak only in a general way. 

The bag manufacturers have a duty to perform to this committee. 
We are here to give you our views as near as we can possibly do so. 
Some of us have been in the business for a generation. There are two 
gentlemen on the Ways and Means Committee whom I have been 
before personally at least three or four times, the chairman and the 
gentleman to his right. I have been here for various reasons. In 
the Dingley bill I advocated free burlaps if consistent with the reve- 
nues, and only if consistent with the revenues. We landed in the bur- 
lap schedule at what we call a protection rate, a very small differen- 
tial on bags. The industry of this country has not been prosperous. 
Chairman Dingley at the hotel gave me about fifteen minutes for an 
interview. He said : 

Mr. Bemis If you will advocate a lower rate of duty which yet may be pro- 
tection I have the assurance of two wealthy concerns in the United States 
that they will build burlap mills. There are a great many jute mills, but no 
burlap mills. 

Of course I could say nothing to that. If the industry could be 
built up here, I was not going to speak against it. All of you know 
that the present Dingley Act provides rates of five-eighths of a cent 
specific and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Griggs. Were the mills built ? 

Mr. Bemis. They were not. I do not believe they can make the 
goods in this country unless there is a higher duty put on. I will 
only say that the gentlemen who represent the jlite industry, which 
is largely different from ours, only want a duty on the plain burlaps 
which cover cotton and grain. 

Relative to the covering of cotton bales in the South, I would state 
that those goods are made in this country only to the extent of one- 
half of 1 per cent of what is used here, certainly under 1 per cent, so 
we do not advocate free burlap, because it would destroy the interests 
of others. 

Some of the gentlemen interested in this schedule have been after 
me pretty sharp for advocating free burlaps in the Dingley bill, and 
I wish to say that I am not advocating free burlaps, because we recog- 
nize that the revenues of this country must be kept up. Goods that 
go on the free list have no protection, and no protection means less 
revenue, and we must have something coming in order to get the 
revenue. I do not know, but, perhaps, some of our consumers of 
burlap who are here may tell you — they are customers of ours — 
perhaps I ought to speak of free burlap, but I do not think it is 
advisable. It is either revenue from imports or it is a direct tax. 
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You gentlemen will have to decide that quegtion. I do not envy any 
of you the position you occupy. You occupy a very difficult position. 
You have to stand for the country, for the manufacturers, and for the 
consumers. It is a hard position, and what little the bag manufac- 
turers can do to enlighten you we are willing and anxious to do. * 

There is just one more point I would speak of, and then I will 
give way to those who wiU furnish the more detail information. 
We had a meeting of the bag manufacturers, practicfiUy all of the 
bag manufacturers in the United States, in New York on the I7th. 
Nine-tenths of them were represented. We have had prepared a brief 
that the gentleman following me will read. That will give you the 
schedule. As I say, the bag manufacturers met in New York. Some 
of them were in favor of a higher duty, some in favor of a lower 
duty, some wanted a specific duty, and some wanted a differential. 
Finally we got together, the first time since I have been in the busi- 
ness when the burlap manufacturers and the bag manufacturers got 
together and decided upon one specific thing. 

The Chairman. Well, I congratulate you. While you got together 
the committee will want to know the facts on which you acted in 
order that they may get together. 

Mr. Bemis. We ask a differential. In that respect everybody was 
an Oliver Twist — they wanted a little more. They will speak for 
themselves on that subject. I am much obliged to the committee for 
the attention which you have given me. 

Mr. Griggs. Can you hear me ? 

Mr. Bemis. Yes, sir. With the chairman's permission, I shall be 
glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Griggs. I do not need to ask the chairman's permission; the 
chairman is all right. 

Mr. Bemis. All right. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you thinli that if there is a tax to be collected and 
revenue is to be raised, that the best place to get it is from the farmer, 
who does not know any better ? 

Mr. Bemis. The best place to get it is from something that is im- 
ported. 

Mr. Griggs. Certainly. 

Mr. Bemis. I am much obliged to you for your attention. 



STATEMENT OF A. V. PHILLIPS, OF BOSTON, MASS., WHO WISHES 
SPECIFIC INSTEAD OF COMPOUND DUTIES ON BURLAPS. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

The Chairman. Whom do you represent ? 

Mr. Phillips. I represent the burlap bag manufacturers of the 
United States. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Phillips. We appear before you in relation to paragraphs 341 
and 343 in the jute schedule. In paragraph 341, which covers common 
burlap, we ask for a rate of 1 cent per pound instead of five-eighths of 
1 cent per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Griggs. What difference does that make ? 

Mr. Gaines. What schedule are you talking about? 
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Mr. Phillips. Paragraph 341. On common burlap we ask for 1 
cent a pound specific duty instead of five-eighths of 1 cent a pound 
and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Griggs. What difference does that make? 

Mr. Phillips. The present duty at the present market value is 
equal to 1.43 cents per pound. 

Mr. Griggs. You want a reduction? 

Mr. Phillips. We are asking for a reduction of about 30 per cent 
on the burlap. We manufacture burlap bags out of burlap cloth. 
We import the cloth. 

Mr. Griggs. You want the cloth on the free list ? 

Mr. Phillips No, sir; we are asking for a rate of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. Underwood. Right there, is all the burlap cloth imported and 
none of it manufactured in the United States? 

Mr. Phillips. Ninety-nine and one-half per cent is imported. 
About one-half of 1 per cent or less is made here in the United States. 

Mr. Underwood. Then, if we reduced the duty that would reduce 
the revenue? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. When you come as close as 99J per cent, why should 
you use the word " about." "About " would cover one-half of 1 per 
cent? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. Burlap cloth is our raw material. We 
manufacture burlap bags of imported cloth. We are asking for a 
reduced rate on the burlap cloth, and we are asking for an increased 
differential on the manufactured bags. Paragraph 343, instead of 
seven-eighths of a cent per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, we 
would like to have that made 1^ cents a pound specific. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. What would that amount to ? 

Mr. Phillips. That means a reduction in the present rate of about 
12 per cent. We are asking for a reduction of 30 per cent on the 
burlaps and a reduction of 12 per cent on the bags, which gives an 
increased differential on the bags of about 50 per cent over what we 
have now. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Could you furnish the finished product to the con- 
sumer any cheaper? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. In the case of burlaps and bags the entire 
duty is paid by the consumer. The price to the consumer is more 
just by the amount of the duty. There is no question of exporting 
any of this material to foreign countries ; it is all we can do to supply 
our own market in competition. 

Mr. Gaines. Who buys it? 

Mr. Phillips. The agricultural interests — manufacturers of fer- 
tilizer, and it is used for grain and vegetables. 

Mr. Gaines. What is the amount of your product that enters into 
the ordinary grain sack, how much of it? 

Mr. Phillips. According to the Treasury statistics for the year 
ended June 30, 1907 

Mr. Gaines (interrupting) . No ; I mean the amount that it takes 
to make a sack? 

Mr. Phillips. About 1| yards. 

Mr. Gaines. What is it worth at the present price? 

Mr. Phillips. Five, 6, or 7 cents. 

Mr. Gaines. Six cents? 
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Mr. Phillips. Say, 6 cents. 

Mr. Gaines. The duty as it now stands is five-eighths of a cent a 
pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. How much would that make the 
total duty on one of these sacks? 

Mr. Phillips. Perhaps 1 cent, maybe a little more, depending on 
whether it is a large or small sack. 

Mr. Gaines. That is all. 

Mr. Underwood. There is a question that I want to ask you. I 
notice the number of pounds imported is 57,000,000. What is the 
total production in this country? 

Mr. Phillips. The statistics show that the imports of the cloth are 
316,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Underwood. I was talking about the bags? 

Mr. Phillips. I am coming to that. The amount imported is 
500,000,000 or 600,000,000 yards, of which three-fourths is made into 
bags, say 350,000,000 bags. 

Mr. Underwood. Manufactured in this country? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Then that makes about 85 per cent of the con- 
sumption of the home market which you produce in this country, 
there being only about 15 per cent of the manufactured bags im- 
ported ? 

Mr. Phillips. That is about right, I guess. 

Mr. Underwood. Would the reduction of the duty you ask for in- 
crease the importation of bags? 

Mr. Phillips. Not if we get the reduction we ask for on the burlap 
cloth. It would decrease the importation of burlap bags. 

Mr. Underwood. How seriously would that affect the revenues? 

Mr. Phillips. About $1,500,000 a year. 

Mr. Underwood. It would reduce the revenues ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pou. Do you manufacture cotton bagging ? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Eandell. What was the reason, if any, for the great increase 
in the price of jute bags about four or five years ago? 

Mr. Phillips. I do not remember the particular increase that you 
refer to. The prices go up and down, according to the supply and 
demand. 

Mr. Randell. Did not the price go up permanently several years 
ago; not up and down, but simply go up and stay there? 

Mr. Phillips. Year before last we had a very big advance in the 
price of raw jute in Calcutta. It put up the price of all stuff. 

Mr. Randell. What was the difference in the price of these bags, 
in which you put grains, oats, and wheat, in 1899 and 1902? 

Mr. Phillips, i can not carry those figures in my mind, but I can 
say in a general way that the price of bags fluctuates from 5 cents to 
8 cents or 9 cents, grain bags. The market goes up and down the 
same as with cotton or anything. 

Mr. Randell. The price was never as high as 7 cents before the 
Dingley bill was enacted, was it ? 

Mr. Phillips. There are so many different kinds of bags that I do 
not know just what kind you have in mind. 

Mr. Randell. At any rate, the tariff increased the price of the 
bags? 
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Mr. Phillips. Undoubtedly, by just the amount of the tariff. 

Mr. Eandell. And that tax comes out of the grain producer ? 

Mr. Phillips. The consumer of the bags, unless he gets it back 
from somebody else. 

Mr. Eandell. The grain producer not only has to pay that, but ho 
has to pay whatever additional price is put on on account of the 
extra amount of money needed in the business ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eandell. So that is a direct tax upon the grain producers of 
the country? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. If the duty were removed, would it drive you out 
of business entirely ? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. It would not drive us out of business, but 
it would hurt us. 

Mr. FonoNEY. It would not hurt the consumers ? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. You could still manufacture at a profit? 

Mr. Phillips. Do you mean if the duty on bags were taken off, or 
the duty on burlap? 

Mr. FoKDNEY. The duty on the raw material. 

Mr. Phillips. Both bags and burlaps were on the free list under 
the Wilson bill for three or four years. The bag men did not go out 
of business, but there were some importations of bags from abroad, 
and it was found that the American bag men could not compete. It 
did not continue long enough for the foreign bag manufacturers to 
get a very firm foothold. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. In your opinion, if the raw material and the fin- 
ished product were put on the free list, you could not succeed and 
pay the same rate of wnges for American labor that you pay now ? 

Mr. Phillips. That is it. At the present time we have cables from 
Calcutta that there have been contracts made so far this year for 
shipment next year of about 25,000,000 bags to be shipped to Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. Twenty-five million bags have 
been contracted for to be shijaped here, notwithstanding the differen- 
tial we now have on the bags, showing that the American manufac- 
turer is not able to compete fully with Calcutta at the present differ- 
ential. 

Mr. Cockran. What do you mean by can not " compete fully? " 

Mr. Phillips. I mean where the bag is of a uniform size and shape, 
and where the companies in Calcutta can get large orders for them 
we are not able to compete on the same basis. We can compete chiefly 
because the consumers can not afford to send their orders to Calcutta. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Why can not they afford to send their small orders 
to Calcutta, if they can get the bags cheaper? 

Mr. Phillips. Where they order 25,000,000 bags all of one shape 
and kind, the orders can be sent to Calcutta to advantage. 

Mr. CocKEAN. You are competing now? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. They are all being bought now in Cal- 
cutta. 

Mr. CooKRAN. All of the bags of that particular kind come from 
Calcutta ? 

Mr. Phillips. Nearly all of them. 
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Mr. CocKEAN. The bags which we import, are they better than the 
bags made here ? 

Mr. Phillips. The bags that you see on the list here are chiefly 
those bags tliat go to the Pacific coast. It happens to be of one size 
and shape and land. It is the bag called the " new cental bag," and 
it is because of the vast quantities in which those bags are used and 
made in Calcutta that we can not compete with them. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I understood you to say that all the bags used in 
that branch of industry of this character are made in Calcutta ? 

Mr. Phillips. All the burlap bags? 
. Mr. CocKRAN. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. Nearly all the burlap bags used east of the 
Rocky Mountains are made in the United States. We make them, 
but on the Pacific coast it happens that they use a large quantity of a 
certain kind of bag of one particular size and shape, and 25,000,000 
of them have already been contracted for in Calcutta, to be shipped 
here in next March and April, to take care of the California and 
Pacific coast wheat crop that comes in next July and August. 

Mr. CociiRAN. Let me see if I understand you. All the bags used 
in the various branches of trade east of the Rocky Mountains are 
made by you? 

Mr. Phillips. Most of them. 

Mr. CocKEAN. And a particular bag, just of one fixed size, you say, 
will be imported next year to California? 

Mr. Phillips. It is imported every year. 

Mr. CociKtL^N. You do not apprehend any larger importation this 
year than there was last year? I mean there is no new condition, is 
there? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. Every year we get from 30,000,000 to 
35,000,000 of those bags, which come from Calcutta every year, be- 
cause the differential that the American bag manufacturer has is not 
large enough to enable him to compete against the cheap labor of 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Underwood. Where is the principal point where these bags are 
manufactured in the United States? 

Mr. Phillips. They are manufactured all over the country. 

Mr. Underwood. What are the principal points? 

Mr. Phillips. The factories we represent this morning are located 
in. 24 different States. 

Mr. Underwood. On this side of the Mississippi River? 

Mr. Phillips. On both sides. Mr. Ames, of the firm of Ames; 
Harris, Neville Company, will speak later. He is here. There are 
six big companies on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Underwood. And they get their cloth delivered on the Pacific 
coast without the payment of railroad freight? 

Mr. Phillips. It comes right across from Hongkong. 

Mr. Underwood. Then it has not the difference of freight rates? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. The freight rate has nothing to do with it. 
The cost of landing it at San Francisco is about the same as that at 
New Orleans. If we had a demand at New Orleans, a demand for 
one size of bag similar to this on the Pacific coast, we would not be 
able to compete against the Calcutta market. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the current price of these bags in Cal- 
cutta ? 
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Mr. Phillips. The current price in Calcutta is now 13 rupees per 
hundred bags. 

Mr. Underwood. Make it American money. 

Mr. Phillips. The cost of landing in San Francisco is about 6J 
cents. 

Mr. Undeewood. Six and one-fourth cents in San Francisco, 
freight added? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir; everything, and duty paid. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the market price of the same class ol 
bag f. o. b. factory in California? 

Mr. Phillips. Those bags ordinarily are turned over to the coiit. 
sum&rs right on the dock on arrival, and the difference is just » 
brok-^rage. It is whatever the importer can get out of it. 

Mr. Underwood. I know, but I am asking you the cost price of th&; 
American bags f. o. b. the factory in California. 

Mr. Phillips. Six and one- fourth cents ; it would be 6.40, perhaps, 
or 6.45 ; 15 or 20 points a bag. 

Mr. Underwood. Six twenty-five 

Mr. Phillips. Six forty-five against 6.25, a difference of about 20 
points a bag. 

Mr. Underwood. Now, how much is the difference in the tariff? 

Mr. Phillips. The difference in the tariff is already about 20 
points a bag, but that 20 points a bag does not serve to protect us 
against the Calcutta labor of 10 cents a day. It needs about 20 points 
more, besides the 20 points we have already got. 

Mr. Underwood. Is not the best estimate, where the labor of Cal- 
cutta and the freight rate take its place in this competition, the price 
at which the Calcutta merchant can lay this bag down at San Fran- 
cisco? He has got the market to the point of competition as close 
as he can. 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoCall. That also includes the duty, the 6^ cents, the freight 
and the duty? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. The freight does not cut any figure in the 
calculation at all. 

Mr. McCall. It is the cost of landing? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes ; duty paid. Say we can buy the bag to-day at 
6.25; it would cost us to produce that same out of imported cloth, 
paying the present rate of duty^ about 6.45. 

Mr. Underwood. I understood you to say that the bag landed at 
San Francisco, not including the duty at the docks, was 6.25. 

Mr. Phillips. No ; duty paid ; including the duty. 

Mr. Underwood. Without the duty, what does that reduce it to ? 

Mr. Phillips. I do not carry the figures in my mind. The duty 
on the bag is somewhere around a cent or a cent and a quarter. Mak^ 
ing a guess at it, it might be about 5 cents without the duty. That 
is a guess. 

Mr. Underwood. In other words, the bag laid down in San Fran- 
cisco without the duty would be 5 cents, against a factory price of 
6.45. Is that right? ' 

Mr. Phillips. That factory price includes the duty on the cloth. 
We have to pay a duty on the cloth at five-eighths of a cent a pound 
and 15 per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr. Underwood. I am talking about the cost price at the factory, 
which of course includes the cost of the cloth. I want the cost price 
at the factory in California. 

Mr. Phillips. You do not want to compare the price of the bag 
without the duty against the price of our bag made up, including the 
duty on the cloth? 

Mr. Underwood. No; but if you bought the cloth and paid the duty 
on it, that is certainly part of your cost price? 

ISlr. Phillips. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. Either you do not understand me or I do not un- 
derstand you. 

]\Ir. Phillips. I think it would be better to include the duty both 
tiaaaes — the price of the bag, including the duty. 

Mr. Underwood. I am trying to get some information, so as to 
make a comparison, and if you will kindly give it my way I will be 
oliliged to you. What is the cost of the bag at the factory in Cal- 
ifornia f . o. b. the car, including everything there ? I mean the Amer- 
ican-made bag in the factory in California. 

Mr. Phillips. Call it 6.45, including the duty that we have paid on 
the cloth. 

Mr. Underwood. Now, I want the p ;ice of the Calcutta bag at the 
wharf in San Francisco without Uie duty. 

Mr. Phillips. Without the duty, 5 cents. 

Mr. Underwood. Then there is a difference of 1.45 between the 
two bags? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir; part of which is the duty that we have 
paid on the burlap cloth. 

]\Ir. Underwood. I understand. Now, you say that practically all 
of the burlaps that are used in this country are imported — that is, 
the cloth ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir; 99| per cent. 

Mr. Underavood. And 85 per cent of the bags that are sold in this 
country are manufactured here? 

ilr. Phillips. About tliat. 

Mr. Randell. I would like to ask you a question: Give us what 
would be the price of the American bag if you had both bags and 
cloth on the free list, without the duty. 

Mr. Phillips. The American bag would cost us about 5.20 or about 
5.40 against the Calcutta bag at 5 cents. 

Mr. Kandell. You are speaking about this special bag that is 
imported from Calcutta? 

Mr. Phillips. I am talking about that bag there. It is a fair 
sample bag. 

Mr. Eandell. That is the only competition you have there? 

Mr. Phillips. With the duty off both cloth and bag we could 
not compete at all with the imported article. 

Mr. Randell. What percentage is that of all the bags used in the 
United States? 

Mr. Phillips. They are perhaps 15 per cent. 

Mr. Randell. Then if the duty was off, as you say, the industry 
would go on in this country and have a large majority of the trade, 
would it not? 

Mr. Phillips. The burlap-bag industry is mixed in with the cotton- 
bag industry in such a way that the cotton-bag industry would con- 
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tinue anyway, even if they lost the burlap part of the trade. To 
what extent they would lose the burlap industry I can not say. 

Mr. Randell. As I understand, it held up and built up in the 
years preceding the Dingley bill. Did not the business increase in 
this country during the years preceding the Dingley bill? 

Mr. Phillips. The business did increase because of an actual 
growth in the demand. 

Mr. Randell. It did increase? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes; but it lost to the Calcutta bag. We did not 
hold our end against the Calcutta bag. But notwithstanding the 
small percentage that we lost to the Calcutta bag the business has 
been increasing every year. 

Mr. Randell. You got a large per cent of the increase in this 
country and the growth of the business ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Randell. And you did not entirely absorb the whole market? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. The Calcutta bag came in. 

Mr. Randell. It slipped in on the edges? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Randell. Now, with reference to helping American labor, 
would not your business, in your opinion, go on now if you got your 
goods, as you call it, your raw material, free, and the duty was taken 
oif these bags ? Would you not go on with your business ? 

Mr. Phillips. Certainly. The cotton part of the business would 
go on, and I think we would be able to hold a part of the burlap 
business. 

Mr. Randell. You would hold probably 85 or 90 per cent of the 
burlap business, would you not? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Randell. Would you hold 75 per cent of it? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. I do not know that we would be able to 
hold as much as half of it. 

Mr. Randell. How much saving would that represent in a year 
to the farmers who raise the grain if, instead of paying 8 or 9 cents 
for bags, they could get them at 6 cents. 

Mr. Phillips. The saving is represented here by the Treasury 
statistics. The duty for the last few years has averaged about 
$5,000,000 on burlaps. _ 

Mr. Randell. That is, the duties that have been paid? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Mr. Randell. What percentage of the trade was that which came 
in under the duty? 

Mr. Phillips. I do not quite understand your question. 

Mr. Randell. That which was manufactured in this country paid 
no duty. It was only the imports. 

Mr. Phillips. We paid duty on the cloth. 

Mr. Randell. Yes, I understand ; but you did not pay duty on the 
bags that were manufactured here? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Randell. What would be the difference, what is the whole 
difference, in favor of the Treasury on those which are imported by 
having the duty on as it is, both on the bags and the cloth ? What is 
the duty on bags? 
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Mr. Phillips. I do not understand the question. I do not quite un- 
derstand what it is you want to know. 

Mr. Randell. It is this : We have a certain duty on the cloth and 
on the bags. Now, then, suppose we take that off. That makes a dif- 
ference. 'What difference would it be on the bag? 

Mr. Phillips. You want to know the duty collected in a year, as 
taken from the statistics? 

Mr. Randell. I guess you are not prepared to make the calculation. 

Mr. Griggs. You said you were to be very accurate in the begin- 
ning of this testimony, so accurate as to reach 99^ per cent ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. You paid duty on the burlap cloth? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. You collected a duty on the bags ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. Now, how much do you collect — that is, what profit 
do you put on on account of the duty? What does it amount to in 
a year? Of course it does not amount to the imports, because when 
they come in that goes to the Government; but how much do you 
get out of it — not your concern alone, but all of you? Because you 
are so mixed up that it is hard to tell you apart. 

Mr. Phillips. So far as the duty is concerned, we collect what we 
pay out exactly. 

Mr. Griggs. Don't you collect the additional duty on burlap bags? 
They are not free. Don't you collect a difference between 5 cents 
and 6.40 ? I shall not say anything about it if you admit it. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Phillips. We collect our cost of manufacture, which, I sup- 
pose, is what you mean. 

Mr. Griggs. Yes. That difference is 1.41 cents, or IJ cents, or IJ 
cents, from your standpoint. I will say IJ and you can say IJ. Am 
I not correct on thati? 

Mr. Phillips. We collect the duty we pay out, and we also collect 
the cost of manufacture in this country, and I think that covers the 
point you make. 

Mr. Griggs. That is 1.40. 

Mr. Phillips. The duty is 1.40; we pay it out and get it back. 

Mr. Griggs. You pay that out for labor? 

Mr. Phillips. That is duty. 

Mr. Griggs. No ; you do not pay any duty on the burlap bags. 

Mr. Phillips. We pay duty on the burlap cloth. 

Mr. Griggs. I understand that, but not on the bags. After you 
have manufactured them, you collect on them from the consumers at 
large ? 

Mr. Phillips. We collect back the duty that we have paid out, and 
we also collect the cost of manufacturing those with our American 
labor, which is more than the cost of manufacturing them in Cal- 
cutta with Indian labor. 

Mr. Griggs. I understand you to say that if we destroyed your bur- 
lap industry you would continue the manufacture of cotton bagging ? 

Mr. Phillips. I am not sure I understand what you mean by the 
term " cotton bagging." 

Mr. Griggs. Let me know what you mean by " cotton bagging." 
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Mr. Phillips. We do not manufacture jute bagging for covering 
cotton bales. 

Mr. Griggs. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Phillips. Unbleached cotton sheeting, the cotton bagging as 
it is ordinarly called in the South. 

Mr. Griggs. But you use the term cotton bags. Are they made out 
of cotton cloth ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir; but we do not make jute bagging for cov- 
ering cotton bales. 

Mr. Griggs. But you could continue to make cotton bags, even if 
your burlap industry was put on the free list, and still make money? 

Mr. Phillips. I hope so. 

Mr. Griggs. Your concern is making money now, is it not ? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. I am sorry to hear it. 

Mr. Phillips. However, we do usually make money, but we are 
not making any just now, because of the conditions, which are tem- 
porarily unfavorable. 

Mr. Griggs. Have you not been able to buy cotton cheap enough? 

Mr. Phillips. I am not connected with the cotton interests. We 
have not been able to buy our burlap cheap enough. It has been a 
bad year, but we think it is only temporary. 

Mr. Griggs. I hope so myself. 

Mr. BouTELL. To whom do you sell your bags — to what class of 
purchasers ? 

Mr. Phillips. To the flour mills for flour and bran, to the fertilizer 
factories for fertilizer, to the grain men for their grain, to the wool 
men for wool, and to the glucose men for glucose, and to the sugar 
refiners for sugar bags, and to such a great variety of buyers that I 
could not begin to name them all. 

Mr. BouTELL. I understood Mr. Randell to refer to the price of 
bagging to the farmer, and there were some interrogatories about 
that. Do you sell directly to the farmers? 

Mr. Phillips. I think there is a good deal of direct buying by 
the farmers on the Pacific coast, more than there is east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Mr. Griggs. He is the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. Boutell. You do not sell to individual farmers — your factory? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. On the Pacific coast the farmers buy bags 
for their wheat. 

Mr. Boutell. They come to the factory to buy bags ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Then you do not sell to the jobbers or wholesalers? 

Mr. Phillips. We will sell to anybody who will buy. 

Mr. Boutell. There must be a custom in the trade. 

Mr. Phillips. The custom in the trade is to sell to users of these 
bags, whoever they may be. As a rule it is not the farmer, although 
sometimes it is. On the Pacific coast, in the case of farmers buying 
bags for their wheat, it is the farmers. East of the Rocky Mountains 
I think there would be very few farmers buying bags directly. 

Mr. Boutell. Take the farmers in Texas and in my own State of 
Illinois. From whom do the farmers of Texas and Illinois buy their 
bags, out on the rural districts? 
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Mr. Phillips. If they wanted any bags, they would be likely to 
buy them from ourselves. 

Mr. BouTELL. They get them directly from the factory ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir; directly from the factory. 

Mr. BouTELL. Will you give or mail, if necessary, to the committee 
the average price of iDags in your factory from the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1894, to the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1897, in- 
clusive, and from the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1904, to the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1907, inclusive? 

Mr. Phillips. From 1894 to 1897, price July 1 ? 

Mr. BouTELL. From July 1, 1894, to July 1, 1897, each year, the 
average price of your bags. 

Mr. Phillips. You mean a burlap bag? 

Mr. BouTELL. Let the price each year be for the same kind of a 
bag, the average price for each year of your standard bag, grain bag. 

Mr. Griggs. Is that date the beginning of the grain crop ? 

Mr. BouTELL. It is the beginning of the fiscal year, and that is a 
good date with which to compare other years. You spoke of certain 
bags that were being manufactured by prison labor. 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BouTELL. Can you tell the States in which the convicts are 
used for that labor? 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Ames will answer that. 

Mr. Everett Ames, of Portland, Oreg. Convicts are used for that 
labor in Walla Walla, Wash., and at San Quentin, Cal. 

The Chairman. Have you concluded the statement yet ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNET. Mr. Phillips, did you not say that there were now 
contracted for delivery on the Pacific coast some 25,000,000 bags to be 
delivered from Calcutta within the next few months? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. They are to be shipped in February, 
March, and April. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. If the duty were reduced on the raw material and 
increased on that finished product would the American manufacturers 
get that trade? 

Mr. Phillips. If the changes we ask for are made, we would get a 
considerable part of it, but probably not all of it. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. How about the consumer? Would the price under 
these circumstances and conditions be increased to the consumer or 
lowered ? 

Mr. Phillips. The price would be lowered to the consumer in com- 
parison with to-day's price, because we have asked for a net reduc- 
tion in rate on bags compared with the present rate. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. In considering all of the conditions as they are to- 
day, would the consumer be benefited ? 

Mr. Phillips. The consumer would be benefited. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. And the American manufacturer would make the 
bags now imported from Calcutta ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. You have noticed that we have asked for 
a reduction in the rate of duty on burlaps more than on bags. 

Mr. Dalzell. Thirty per cent, I understood you to say ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir; and about 12 per cent reduction on the 
bags ; 30 per cent on burlaps and 12 per cent on bags. The consumer 
61318— scHED J— 09 18 
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would still get his bags cheaper. We would be able to make at least 
a part of these bags that now com.'e in from Calcutta. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Would that materially change the revenues to the 
Government? 

Mr. Phillips. There would be a reduction, we estimate, of about 
$1,500,000 in the revenue. 

Mr. Eandell. That would be a present to the manufacturers of 
this country, or would it be taken over by the producer of the raw 
material ? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. Nearly all of that reduction would go to 
the consumer who buys the bags. 

Mr. Randell. I say either the revenue would be taken away from 
the Government and would be given to pass through the hands of 
the manufacturers or it would not come out of the revenue and would 
come off the farmer, the producer of the raw material, which the sacks 
are used to cover. 

Mr. Phillips. It would be taken out of the government revenue 
and would pass through the hands of the bag manufacturers to the 
consumer. The consumer would undoubtedly get it. 

Mr. Randell. You think the bag manufacturer would not detain 
any of it in his own possession unduly ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Phillips. He would if he could, but he can not. 

Mr. Randell. He would have a good opportunity if he had a com- 
bination or understanding with reference to prices, would he not? 

Mr. Phillips. There is too much competition for that. He can 
not do it. The meeting we held in New York a couple of weeks ago 
to prepare for coming down here was the first time the bag men have 
gotten together for many years. 

Mr. Randell. But they have got together, and having got to- 
gether, don't you think they would hold a good part of that ? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Randell. Don't you think the nearer they get together the 
less they will cut prices and the more they will keep up the prices ? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Randell. Was there ever before any better condition in which 
to have an understanding about fixing the prices than there has been 
recently ? 

Mr. Phillips. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Randell. You think it would be safe to let you have the money 
from the Treasury and pass it on to the farmer ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Mr. Randell. Don't you think it would be better for the Govern- 
ment not to let you act as trustee, but to pass it on to the farmer 
direct? Candidly, don't you think it would be better not to let you 
have the trusteeship ? 

Mr. Phillips. I think the consumer generally would be more will- 
ing to leave it in the hands of the bag men. 

Mr. Randell. You think the farmers would be willing to leave it 
in the hands of the manufacturer in place of his getting it first? 

Mr. Phillips. I think the consumers of the United States would be 
glad to tell you that they would prefer to leave it in the hands of the 
burlap manufacturers. 
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Mr. Randell. And yet you say that the burlap manufacturers 
would swipe it if they could, but that competition will prevent it. 
Is not that irreconcilable with the other statement? 

Mr. Phillips. I think they would probably get part of it if they 
could, the same as any other good business men would keep a part of 
the profits if they can. 

Mr. Eandell. How is that ? 

Mr. Phillips. All business men in manufacturing or commercial 
business will make a profit if they can. 

Mr. Eandell. Do you not believe it would be better, in the legisla- 
tion contemplated, to give the farmer his rights direct, without leav- 
ing it to the honesty of the burlap-bag manufacturer, who would 
swipe it if he could? Don't you think so? 

Mr. Phillips. I think, so far as possible, yes. 

Mr. Randell. I agree with you fully. That is all. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. The gentleman intimates that if this $1,500,000 of 
revenue is lost to the Government the farmer must make it up to the 
Government on some other article. Now, if the farmer pays it any- 
way, would it not be much better for the farmer to get it back on 
those jute bags, if he did have to pay on some other line, than to let 
this money go to Calcutta, as it now goes? 

Mr. Randell. I did not say that. 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir; I agree with you. 

Mr. Foedney. The American wheat grower would get that much 
more market for his product. 

Mr. Randell. The gentleman will pardon me. He has expressed 
_ his own idea, rather than mine. I do not think it necessary to rob 
the farmer at all. I do not think it necessary to rob him at all. 

Mr. Foedney. I say if this $1,500,000 duty was lost to the Govern- 
ment the farmer would have to make it up in some other way to the 
Government. 

Mr. Randell. I say it would either go to the farmer in decreasing 
the amount, or else the manufacturer would hold it. 

Mr. Foedney. If I misunderstood you, I beg your pardon. I did 
not mean to misquote you. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Chairman, we are very anxious to havei the 
present compound of ad valorem and specific duty changed into a 
simple specific duty. The work is very much increased and there are 
great complications and expenses to us and to the Government in 
connection with the ad valorem duty on burlaps. 

The Chairman. While the committee would be very glad to make 
a specific duty in any case where they can, they would want very 
good information always, so that in making the specific duty we 
would not raise it above the equivalent ad valorem now on the good;?; 
and if you propose any such schedule as that, I hope you will furnish 
us fully the facts on which it is based, so that we can judge whether 
it is going to raise the duty or not, and what effect it will have on 
the importations. 

Mr. Griggs. Mr. Phillips, suppose our friends at the other end 
of the bench were determined to make it a specific duty. You under- 
stand we on this side have nothing to do with this thing except to 
examine witnesses. [Laughter.] Suppose they should determine 
that. Would it make burlaps any cheaper to the consumer ? 
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Mr. Phillips. No, sir. The kind of duty does not change the 
price. 

Mr. Gkiggs. You say it is a lot of work and you want to get rid 
of the labor ; and yet you want to protect the labor one moment and 
get rid of it the next moment. 

Mr. Phillips. It would save loss and simplify our doing business. 
The total expense, I suppose, is rather small, but 

Mr. Griggs. But it permits you to work the farmer. It is not suffi- 
cient, however, to give anybody the benefit of it? 

Mr. Phillips. The annoyance of it is very great. It makes an ex- 
pense to us that we can not get back from the consumer, paying more 
duty than we should when we purchase. When the price goes up we 
have to pay duty on the market value at the time of shipment, but 
when the price goes down we have to pay duty on the cost price; and 
if we buy and sell on future delivery without figuring on paying any 
extra duty, because we do not know whether there is going to be any, 
then the market goes up and we have to pay extra duty, and that 
turns the transaction into a loss instead of a profit. We can not get 
that extra duty back from our customer, and we lose that ourselves. 
It is one of the incidents to an ad valorem duty. 

Mr. Griggs. It would resolve us right there into an arbitration 
board between you and your customers, in order to save you trouble 
and loss and annoyance. Is that right? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. To speak seriously, now, you said a few moments ago 
that the great consumers of burlaps in the United States were per- 
fectly willing to leave in your hands the matter of profit or loss to 
them if this duty were changed. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. I will make that statement. 

Mr. Griggs. Yes. Now, who are the great consumers? 

Mr. Phillips. We have got one of them back here. We have got 
a gentleman sitting back here who is one of the largest, if not the 
largest, single consumer of burlaps in this country. 

Mr. Griggs. What does he put in the bags? 

Mr. Phillips. He happens not to be a bag man. He makes roofing. 
He takes a piece of burlap 30 inches wide and covers it with asphalt 
and makes a roofing. He is such a large consumer of burlaps that, 
although I am very well acquainted with the trade, I can not think of 
a single concern that equals it. 

Mr. Griggs. How many houses does he cover with it? You say he 
is the greatest consumer? 

Mr. Phillips. He makes roofing out of it, and sells the roofing. 

Mr. Griggs. Then the man who buys the roofing is the consumer, 
is he not? 

Mr. Randell. He is the ultimate consumer. 

The Chairman. Use the word " ultimate," and protect yourselves. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Griggs. Yes. With apologies to my friend Mr. Boutell, of 
Illinois, the ultimate consumer is the man who builds the house, and 
you take the word of the gentleman who sells him the burlaps with 
which to cover the house that he is perfectly satisfied to leave the 
question of profit and loss in your hands? 

Mr. Phillips. The man who buys the roofing does not know any- 
thing about the burlap. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. Griggs. Of course I have to represent those folks, and you 
folks have got people here who are not only statisticians, but experts, 
and when we ask you a question that carries the matter a little fur- 
ther toward the ultimate consumer, you say, " There is another gen- 
tleman standing here who stands closer to the ultimate consumer 
than I," but I am asking you the question now. Is it not true that 
the ultimate consumer is the man who finally has to pay this differ- 
ence? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes ; that is true. 

Mr. Griggs. And you never have heard from him, whether he is 
satisfied or not ? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. CocKEAN. He does not quite know how he is hurt? 

Mr. Phillips. No. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. How much did you say were the importations of 
burlaps for bags? 

Mr. Phillips. About 75 or 80 per cent. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. What else is it used for? 

Mr. Phillips. For wrapping bales of cotton goods, wrapping all 
kinds of materials that are put up in bales. All the cotton mills buy 
burlaps to cover their bales, and not only cotton mills, but a lot of 
other different kinds of mills. It is used by the packers very largely 
for packing meats. It is used by nurserymen for wrapping trees, 
and it is used in every case where a cheap, coarse, strong cloth is 
needed, and where cheapness is more of a factor than quality. The 
essential thing about burlaps is that they are cheap. There is a very 
large use of them, because they are the cheapest thing that can be 
bought for wrapping packages. 

Mr. Griggs. Therefore they are a good thing to tax? [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Griggs. He has not answered my question yet. 

The Chairman. I understood you were satisfied. 

Mr. Griggs. I am satisfied if he will not answer. 

Mr. Phillips. I should say that is not a good reason for taxing 
burlap. There are two reasons: First, the Government needs the 
revenue, and, second, although there is no manufacture of burlaps in 
this country that is worth mentioning, being less than one-half per 
cent of the consumption, there is a manufacture in this country of jute 
bagging for cotton bales. It is a coarse, heavy stuff, quite different 
from burlaps, and ordinarily they do not come in competition with 
each other; but if burlaps were put on the free list there is a prob- 
ability that some kind of burlaps might come into competition with 
the jute bagging. 

Mr. Griggs. You do not want that to happen ? 

Mr. Phillips. We are protectionists and we do not want to inter- 
fere with our friends who make the cotton bagging. 

Mr. Griggs. You want to take care of yourselves or your friends, 
and manufacture all that is needed to go around the cotton. Why 
should you not be equally solicitous about your friends who go out 
and make the cotton? That is your friendliness — you want to tax 
him but not the other? 

Mr. Phillips. You refer to the southern cotton planter — the planter 
of the South? 

Mr. Gkiggs. Yes; of course. 
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Mr. Phillips. Is not the high price that cotton brings and has 
been bringing sufficient to enable him to get his profit ? 

Mr. Griggs. It is not paying 'the cost of production to-day. I 
know, because I have had the sorrow to take some of my salary and 
pay some of my debts with it this year. 

Mr. Phillips. I suppose different planters have different costs of 
production. 

Mr. Griggs. It is pretty nearly the same. We have the same stand- 
ard of labor and the same methods, substantially. Now, you do not 
want to come into competition with your jute brethren who cover the 
cotton, but you do want to come into competition and tax the poor 
devil who makes it? Is that right? 

Mr. Phillips. We leave that for the committee to decide. 

Mr. Griggs. All right. Now, is it not true that you get your rake 
off on the grain men ? 

Mr. Phillips. I think it is true that we give the grain men excellent 
service by giving them a good article at a minimum price. 

Mr. Griggs. I will change the words " rake off " to " profit," a more 
dignified word. You get your profit out of the grain men ? 

Mr. Phillips. Partly ; yes, sir ; they are consumers. 

Mr. Griggs. And therefore you do not desire to interfere with 
your friends, who get their profit — as my friend Mr. Clark would 
say, a " rake off," but I will not call it that — oft' the cotton men, the 
cotton producers, because the Lord knows we are in the hands of a 
lot of thieves all the world over. I am not referring to you. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Phillips. Thank you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Griggs. Is that right ? I did not mean " thief " literally. I 
leave that out. I mean you get your profit off the grain men, and 
you do not want to bother the men who get their profit off the cotton 
men. Is not that correct ? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir ; it is not correct. 

Mr. Griggs. Why don't you want to interfere with your jute-bag- 
ging brethren ? 

Mr. Phillips. We do not interfere with our jute-bagging brethren 
because we are believers in the general policy of protection. 

Mr. Griggs. To whom ? 

Mr. Phillips. To any industry that can be properly built up in 
this country; and if our Government makes a mistake in giving 
protection to an industry that ought not to be built up in this country, 
yet, once established, we believe that the protection should be con- 
tinued. I am expressing my own personal opinion now. 

Mr. Griggs. I thought everything you said was jour own personal 
opinion. You have not expressed anybody's opinion but your own 
this morning, have you? If you have, I would like you to go back 
and tell where you have stated somebody else's and get a correct expo- 
sition of your oAvn opinion. 

Mr. Phillips. The request for changes of rate are made by the bag 
manufacturers, who have answered to some of the questions asked, 
but some were not asked at the meeting, and I can not speak for them. 

Mr. Griggs. 'VVlierever you speak voluntarily you are speaking for 
the bag makers, and wherever you speak involuntarily you are speak- 
ing for yourself? Is that right? 

Mr. Phillips. To some extent. 
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Mr. Geiggs. That is square. Now, I want to know, as your own 

Eersonal opinion, without regard to the bag manufacturers' or any- 
ody else's opinion, if you do not believe it is a good idea that you 
should hold the profit on the grain growers and let the jute-bagging 
manufacturers hold the profit on the cotton growers? 

Mr. Phillips. I do not understand what you mean by the words 
" hold the profit." 

Mr. Griggs. Well, get the profit. You understand that ? 

Mr. Phillips. You mean it is a good idea for us to attend to our 
own'business and give good service and get the profit on it? 

Mr. Geiggs. It is this: It is a good idea for you to work this side 
of the street, while they work that side of the street. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Phillips. I suppose that is another way of saying it is a good 
idea for every man to attend to his own business? 

Mr. Gkiggs. No. You know what I mean. You have been a very 
intelligent witness, and you have told a lot of truths here, and you 
do not appear willing to tell anything else, so that when I ask you for 
a direct answer, where the answer would apparently hurt you, j'ou 
avoid it. That is all right, because you are not sworn, as a witness in 
court is, to tell the whole truth. 

Mr. Phillips. I understand what you want me to say. 

Mr. Griggs. I do not care what you say. 

The Chairman. If that is so, we had better not waste time. 

Mr. Geiggs. I want an answer, but I do not care what he says. I 
want him to say something. He can say " yes " or " no." 

The Chairman. If you [addressing the witness] can answer that 
question, answer it. 

Mr. Phillips. I can not answer it "yes" or "no." What is the 
question, once more? 

The Chairman. I understand he says he can not answer you. 

Mr. Geiggs. The witness asks me to put the question once more, and, 
with the chairman's gracious permission, I will do so. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. If you think you can put it again, go on. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Griggs. All right. As I understand your testimony here this 
morning, your idea is this : You do not want to interfere with your 
jute brethren in the profits they are making off the cotton grower. Is 
not that true, that you prefer and it is your idea that it is better for 
you and your jute-bagging brother both that he get his profits from 
the cotton grower and you from the grain grower, and not interfere 
with one another ? Is not that true, yes or no ? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. As you have stated it, it is not correct. 

Mr. Dalzell. Let us go along to something that is relative to thf 
question. 

The Chairman. I hope the gentleman will keep on and find out 
what the farmer does with the bag ; whether he burns it up, or sells it, 
or what, and then it would be pertinent to inquire, perhaps, how many 
votes the farmer has. That might throw light on the question. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Griggs. I think the gentleman has taken an interest in that, 
too, during his life. 

The Chairman. I sometimes think it is of more consequence than 
certain other things. 
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Mr. Griggs. You say 75 per cent of your business is in jute bags 
for grain purposes? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir ; that was not the statement. The statement 
was that 75 per cent of the burlaps that come to this country are 
manufactured into jute bags and sold. 

Mr. Geiggs. They are for the purpose of carrying goods to the 
ultimate consumer, are they not? 

Mr. Phillips. Sometimes; to carry them anywhere. 

Mr. Griggs. Does not the ultimate consumer get those bags? 

Mr. Phillips. Somebody gets them. 

Mr. Griggs. The man who uses what is in the bags finally pays for 
the bags, does he not ? 

Mr. PhhjLIPs. We do not know that. He probably does. The 
man who gets the stuff in the bags probably pays directly or indi- 
rectly the cost of the bag. 

Mr. Griggs. Exactly. It does not matter which way he pays it. 
Now, then, you get your largest revenue from the grain grower, 
don't you? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir ; I can not say that. 

Mr. Griggs. From the corn and wheat and oats growers? 

Mr. Phillips. If you include the flour mills and all the different 
kinds of grain, that would probably be true ; yes. 

Mr. Griggs. Now, then, you do — I do not want to use that language 
again, but it is necessary — now you do work that side of the street, 
don't you ? That is where your business is ? 

Mr. Phillips. That is where our business is ; yes. 

Mr. Griggs. All right. Then your jute-bagging brother does not 
interfere with the grain grower or the flour mill, but he makes his 
profit, if he makes any — and, of course, I do not insist that any of you 
manufacturers are making a living [laughter] 

Mr. Phillips. We do make a living. 

Mr. Griggs. I. am glad to hear that. You are one of the few who 
admit it. The jute brother makes his profit, if he makes any, from 
the cotton grower, does he not? 

Mr. Phillips. We do not know who he makes it from or whether 
he makes any or not. His product goes ultimately to the cotton 
grower. 

Mr. Griggs. Yes; that is where it goes? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. Then he works that side of the street? 

Mr. Phillips. That is the business he attends to. 

Mr. Griggs. I mean that is his province. He works that side of 
the street? 

Mr. Phillips. That is his business. 

Mr. Griggs. And he works that side and you work the other side 
of the street, and therefore you do not want to have competition ? 

Mr. Phillips. He has his own trade and affairs to attend to and we 
have our own affairs and trade to attend to. ^ 

Mr. Griggs. That is all. I am through. 

Mr. Calderhead. You do not know which side of the street the 
cotton grower works, do you? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Philli^^. No, sir; I am not much acquainted with cotton. 
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STATEMENT OF EVERETT AMES, REPRESENTING AMES, HARRIS, 
NEVILLE COMPANY, PORTLAND, OREG., WHO FAVORS DIFFER- 
ENTIAL BETWEEN BURLAPS AND BAGS. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

The Chairman. What is your residence, Mr. Ames ? 

Mr. Ames. My residence is in Portland, Oreg. We also have a 
factory at San Francisco. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Ames. I feel, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that this subject 
has been somewhat long drawn out, and I only desire to direct the 
attention of the committee to the differential that we suggest between 
the burlap and the bags. This differential is very important to the 
entire United States, but it applies with particular importance to 
the Pacific coast, because of the unusual conditions existing in that 
locality. The grain crop of the Middle West is handled in bulk 
through elevators. The grain crop of the West beyond the Rocky 
Mountains is handled in sacks, because it is impossible there to han- 
dle grain in bulk. Therefore there are millions of bags known as 
the " Calcutta grain bags " made in India and imported only from 
Calcutta and used on the Pacific coast. 

This business represents to the bag manufacturers the largest vol- 
ume of business in their territory, and yet it is a business that they 
can compete for only to a very limited extent against the imported 
bag. Under the McKinley bill the differential between the burlap 
and the bags was three-eighths of a cent a pound. There was a 
very slight protection at that time, and a few grain bags were manu- 
factured on the Pacific coast. The Wilson bill, which followed, 
offered no protection at all to the manufacturers, and therefore no 
bags of that kind were manufactured on the Pacific coast. Under 
the Dingley bill we have a quarter of a cent a pound protection on 
the specific duty, and the ad valorem duty is the same, but on ac- 
count of the slightly increased value of the Calcutta bag the protec- 
tion we have to-day would be equivalent to three-tenths of a 'cent 
per pound if reduced to the specific basis. We have asked that this 
differential be increased to half a cent a pound — that is, that the 
duty on the burlap out of which the bags are made be assessed at 1 
cent per pound and the duty on the bags be placed at 1^ cents per 
pound. That is a little more than the rate under the McKinley 
tariff. 

In the first place, it is a well-known fact that the cost of labor in 
the last seven or eight years has increased from 15 to 20 per cent on 
the Pacific .coast, and the second reason is that since the passage of 
the McKinley bill they have introduced in Calcutta machinery for 
manufacturing those bags which were formerly made by hand labor. 
The protection we ask would not prohibit the importation of the 
Calcutta bag, although it would extend to the manufacturers on the 
Pacific coast a little larger amount of protection. I would say that 
as to this particular bag alone, known as the " Calcutta bag," there are 
between forty and fifty million of these bags used annually on the 
Pacific coast, and I feel fully warranted in saying that not more than 
from 5 to 7 per cent of the bags used in that part of the country are 
manufactured by the local bag manufacturers on the Pacific coast. 
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This is a question to which we have given considerable deliberation, 
and we feel from the results of our investigation that we are fairly 
warranted in asking that this differential be decreased to one-half 
cent a pound. More figures could be given, but I feel that they have 
been fully given in the statement already placed on file here. 

Mr. LoNGwoETH. What effect would it have on the revenue ? 

Mr. Ames. It would tend to reduce the revenue on the burlap and 
bags probably to the extent of $1,500,000. The revenue in 1907 was 
practically $5,000,000, in round numbers. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you agree with what the former witness stated, 
that the amount of burlap manufactured in this country equaled about 
85 per cent of the consumption? 

Mr. Ames. I only speak for the Pacific coast, because I have no 
acquaintance with the other territory. 

Mr. Underwood. If what he said is correct, that the manufacture 
in America amounts to 85 per cent of the entire home consumption, 
do you think you are entitled to a further protection ? Does not that 
show that the American industry is fully protected already ? 

Mr. Ames. No ; and this is the reason : East of the Eocky Moun- 
tains there is a large demand for burlap bags of large sizes and 
widths, not running into any great volume of any one kind, and for 
that reason, possibly, an even slighter differential might operate as 
a protection to the eastern bag manufacturer, because the Calcutta 
people are not prepared to meet that kind of competition, and the 
question of freight to interior points, and the difficulty of handling 
the small volume of business of any one kind, denies it to the Cal- 
cutta markets. 

Mr. Underwood. Then you think that because there happen to be 
some burlap-bag manufacturers in this country ill-advisedly located, 
so far as the trade is concerned, that we ought to put what is practi- 
cally a prohibitive duty upon the entire industry, giving the Ameri- 
can manufacturer absolute control, who to-day has 85 per cent of the 
home market, and without any revenue to the United States ? 

Mr. Ames. But I do not consider the duty prohibitive. 

Mr. Underwood. What do you call prohibitive? 

Mr. Ames. One cent per pound difference between the burlap and 
the bags would probably be a prohibitive duty. 

Mr. Underwood. How much do you want the home manufacturer 
to have before you call it a prohibitive duty? 

Mr. Ames. I think if the home manufacturer had one-half cent 
per pound protection it would not be an unreasonable protection. 

Mr. Underwood. The gentleman who preceded you stated that the 
home manufacturer had 85 per cent of the business. 

Mr. Ames. That proportion may be true of the home manufac- 
turer east of the Koclcy Mountains, but it is not the case west of the 
Roclty Mountains. 

Mr. Underwood. But following out that theory, you do not expect 
us to put a duty on lemons so that they may be raised in Maine in- 
stead of in California, do you? 

Mr. Ames. But if a higher duty will improve the conditions in 
the West as well as improve them in the East, I think then that we 
have the right to ask for it. 

Mr. Pou. Would the increased duty that you ask for make the price 
of the finished product higher or lower? 
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Mr. Ames. Taking the duty as it exists now under the Dingley 
law, then the tariff that we suggest would decrease the price to the 
consumer somewheres from 12 to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Pou. Do you mean to say that you would sell from 12 to 15 
per cent less than you sell now ? 

Mr. Ajies. Yes. 

Mr. GiiiGGS. By increasing the duty? 

Mr. Ames. By decreasing the duty. The present duty on the Cal- 
cutta bag is 15 per cent ad valorem, and seven-eighths of a cent a 
pound. I want it decreased to 1^ cents per pound, which is prac- 
tically 12 to 15 per cent, and that would decrease the price of the 
bag the same amount. 

Mr. Geiggs. Suppose you put it on the free list? 

Mr. Ames. Then we could not manufacture. We could not manu- 
facture under the Wilson bill; under that bill we did not manu- 
facture any of these bags. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you mean that if you had raw material free that 
you could not manufacture bags? 

Mr. Ames. Not this particular bag. We did not manufacture one 
of them under the Wilson bill. Mr. Phillips has made a sugges- 
tion that I want to make a correction. The change in the duty we 
suggest would decrease the duty 12 per cent, not the price of the 
bag 12 per cent. 

Mr. Griggs. Of course, I understand that. 

Mr. Pou. Do you mean to correct that statement ? 

Mr. Ames. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Mr. Phillips did not say anything like that. 

Mr. Pou. You say now that there would be a decrease to what we 
call the ultimate consumer from 12 to 15 per cent? 

Mr. Ames. The decrease in the amount of duty would be from 12 
to 15 per cent. The present duty is equivalent to about 25 per cent 
ad valorem, and with the proportion that I have indicated it would 
make the reduction to the consumer 3 or 4 per cent. 

Mr. Pou. Would the farmer get his bags cheaper? 

Mr. Ames. Slightly, but only slightly; between 3 and 4 per cent, 
under the recommendation that we have proposed. 

Mr. Pou. You are sure that the manufacturer would not keep the 
3 or 4 per cent in his pocket, are you ? 

Mr. Ames. We. could not. Our price is fixed in competition with 
the Calcutta bag, and the differential that we suggest would barely 
permit us to manufacture. It would not permit us to get anything 
like a good profit, and at certain times not even a fair profit. 

Mr. Geiggs. WTiy do you not want your raw material on the free 
list? 

Mr. Ames. If the raw material was on the free list, and the differ- 
ential on the bags was made sufficient, we could still manufacture. 

Mr. Needham. AMiat proportion of the bags on the Pacific coast 
is prison made? 

Mr. Ames. Well, there are between forty and fifty million bags 
used, depending upon the crop. The penitentiary at San Quentin 
makes in the neighborhood of 3,000,000 bags and the penitentiary 
at Walla Walla makes in the neighborhood of one and one-half mil- 
lion bags. 

Mr. Needham. What effect would that have on the price ? 
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Mr. Ames. The price has not been materially affected, and it would 
not be affected excepting in case of a short crop when prison bags 
unsold have been sufficient to affect the price at the end of the season. 

Mr. Needham. Have not prison-made goods been put on the market 
at a lower price than the manufacturer's price ? 

Mr. Ames. The prison-made goods at some times have been higher ; 
for_^pista,nce, last year they opened their price much higher than the 
ruling price, but the Walla Walla penitentiary lost heavily on their 
bag^ast year. 

]\C. Needham. What per cent of the market is supplied by the 
prison labor? - 

Mr. Ames. I figure that possibly 10 per cent is supplied by pris^ 
bags. Five to 7^ per cent is supplied by bags of local manufacture. 
You understand that the prison brings in the raw jute and weaves 
its own burlap. It does not bring in the burlap. 

Mr. BouTELL. Who fixes the price of convict-made bags ? 

Mr. Ames. The price is fixed by the board of directors at San 
Quentin, and at the Walla Walla penitentiary the price is fixed by 
a board known as the " board of control." 

Mr. BouTELL. Is there ever any attempt made to undersell the reg- 
ular manufacturers of these goods? 

Mr. Ames. They disregard the market entirely. In San Francisco, 
in California, they are only allowed to sell to actual consumers in lots 
of 5,000 each, wherever the bags go. In the State of Washington the 
bags are allotted to the several counties in the State, and only con- 
sumers who make affidavit that they are actual users of the bags are 
allowed to take them up to the 1st of July. In that State, after the 
1st of July, anybody can buy bags from the penitentiary ; but we can 
not meet the competition of these bags. We simply pay no attention 
to their prices. 

Mr. BouTELL. Does such a system prevail anywhere else excepting 
in these two States? 

Mr. Ames. The Pacific coast is the only section in the United States 
that uses prison-made grain bags made of jute. 

Mr. Claek. Who furnishes the grain bags in the Mississippi 
Valley? 

Mr. Ames. I do not feel competent to speak on that ; I do not know 
of my own knowledge. 

Mr. Claek. Do you furnish any of them ? 

Mr. Ames. No ; we do not furnish any. We confine our trade prin-. 
cipally to Washington, Idaho, Oregon, California, and Nevada. 

Mr. Claek. I understood you to say awhile ago that if we cut 
down the tariff there would be a saving of 12J per cent to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Ames. But I corrected that statement. I said that it would 
amount to a reduction of duty to about 12 to 15 per cent, and a saving 
to the consumer of 3 to 4 per cent. 

Mr. Claek. What would become of the other portion that is saved? 

Mr._AMES. That is only the saving on the duty. The duty only 
bears a certain relation to the total value of the goods. The duty, 
roughly speaking, is to-day 25 per cent of the total value, and 12 per 
cent of 25 per cent is 3 per cent in round numbers. I am asking that 
the differential be increased. We ask that the duty be assessed at 1^ 
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cents a pound specific on tlie bags and a duty of 1 cent per pound 
specific on the burlap. "^ 

Mr. Clark. That is on raw material? *"" 

y_ Mr. AsiES. That is on raw material. 
* Mr. LoNGWORTH. And that is a reduction of how much ? *i 

Mr. Ames. Substantially 30 per cent on the present mark^ value 
on the burlap. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. And the reduction on the manufactured article, 
to how much ? 

]\Ir. Ames. Between 12 and 15 per cent. 

Mr. Gaines. Will you explain to me how it is that a reduction of 12 
or 15 per cent on the duty of the manufactured article amounts to 3 
or 4 per cent to the consumer ? I do not quite catch that. 

Mr. Ames. Because the duty under the present tariff is only about 
25 per cent of the total value of the article ; and then 12 per cent of 
25 per cent would bring it, in round numbers, to 3 per cent, which 
would be the relation that it would bear in the value of the article, 
including other elements entering into the cost. 

Mr. Gaines. Whom do you sell the manufactured article to ? 

Mr. Ames. To dealers in grain, to the various grain warehouses 
in the country, and for the last two or three years to the various 
farmers' organizations that have been formed throughout the North- 
west. We have made sales direct to those organizations. 

Mr. Gaines. Do you not sell to the jobbers? 

Mr. Ames. Yes ; we sell to jobbers — though, in speaking of the bags, 
we hardly sell, strictly speaking, to the jobber. We sell to the flour 
mills and grain warehouses, who in turn sell to the consumers or to 
the various organizations of farmers, farmers who form themselves 
into farmers' unions, and we sell sometimes to them direct. 

Mr. Clark. What you are really up to is to get a higher tariff on 
the finished product and a lower tariff on the raw material ? 

Mr. Ames. We are advocating the increase of the differential on 
burlaps and bags to one-half cent a pound. 

Mr. Clark. Well, that is the same thing; it doesn't make any 
difference whether you call it a differential or not. 

Mr. Ames. We are advocating the lowering of the duty on the 
Calcutta bag. 

Mr. Gaines. It is not a higher tariff, but it is a larger differential 
and a lower tariff. 

Mr. Clark. But that is exactly what it amounts to. This man and 
his confreres in business, under his proposition, will get more pro- 
tection under that arrangement than now. 

Mr. Ames. But we are not able to manufacture under the present 
protection. 

Mr. Clark. You are manufacturing, are you not? 

Mr. Ames. To a limited extent only. The bag manufacturers on 
the Pacific coast are not doing more than 5 to 7 per cent of the volume 
of business of any bag manufacturer in Calcutta. 

Mr. Clark. When did you begin to manufacture? 

Mr. Ames. We have not been able to under the Dingley law to 
any great extent. 

Mr. Clark. And you were not under the Wilson law? 

Mr. Ames. We did not even try to. 

Mr. Clark. When were you manufacturing? 
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Mr. Ames. To a limited extent under the McKinley bill, -when 
the Calcutta bag was made by hand and labor was not as high on 
the Pacific coast as it is to-day. 

Mr. Clark. Your free-raw-material proposition is simply another 
way of getting more tariff for the manufacturer. That is all there 
is to it one way or the other? 

Mr. Ames. But we are not asking for free raw material. 

Mr. Clark. Suppose we gave you free raw material, could you 
cut down the price of bags to the consumer? 

Mr. Griggs. He says he does not want it, 

Mr. Clark. I do not know whether he wants it or not, but sup- 
pose the committee of Congress thought, in their wisdom, that it 
was proper to put your raw material on the free list, could you 
cut your tariff down on the finished product more than you are pro- 
posing to do it here? 

Mr. Ames. We could not manufacture the finished product unless 
there was a differential between the burlap and the bag. 

ilr. Clark. Well, which is your raw material? 

Mr. Ames. The burlap is our raw material. We do not weave any 
jute. The cloth is our raw material. 

Mr. Clark. Suppose we put the cloth on the free list, then could 
you not afford to cut down the differential that you are getting? 

Mr. Ames. We would have at least the same differential, because 
the same conditions would exist exactly. 

Mr. Pou. Is your company a corporation? 

Mr. Ames. Yes. 

Mr. Pou. What is the capital stock of it? 

Mr. Ames. Four hundred and thirty-one thousand dollars. 

Mr. Pou. What dividends have you been paying? 

Mr. Ames. We have not paid any dividends since the fire and earth- 
quake in San Francisco. 

Mr. Pou. Did the earthquake injure your business? 

Mr. Ames. Our factories there were totally destroyed. 

Mr. Pou. Prior to the earthquake what dividends were you paying? 

Mr. Ames. We have paid dividends of 6 per cent, although some- 
times we have earned more than that. 

Mr. Pou. Up to the time of the earthquake you were paying annual 
dividends of 6 per cent, with an occasional increase over that ? 

Mr. Ames. Some years we were making a profit, and some years we 
were not, but we had always paid a dividend of 6 per cent up to the 
time of the earthquake in San Francisco. 

Mr. Pou. Did any of your stock sell below par prior to the earth- 
quake? 

Mr. Ames. It is a close corporation, and no stock is on the market. 
It never has been sold excepting among its members. 

Mr. Griggs. Is every stockholder on a salary? 

Mr. Ames. Only those stockholders who are actively engaged in 
the business of the corporation. 

Mr. Griggs. As I understand it, you want a differential between 
the ordinary times and the earthquake times? 

Mr. Ames. I want a differential to enable us to manufacture, which 
we have not been able to do. The earthquake has absolutely nothing 
to do with it. 
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Mr. Grtggs. The earthquake seems to be the only thing that stopped 
your dividends. 

Mr. Ames. We are engaged in other lines besides burlap wheat 
bags. 

Mr. Griggs. Oh, I see ; it is a side line. 

Mr. Ames. No ; it would be our principal line if we were afforded 
adequate protection. 

Mr. Ghiggs. Well, that would make a principal line of anything. 

Mr. Ames. That may be true, if the volume is large enough. 

Mr. Griggs. That is the logic of the situntion. 

Mr. Pott. Up to the time of the earthquake you were getting along 
very well indeed, and that was the cause of the disaster to your busi- 
ness ; is not that the fact ? 

Mr. Ames. Oh, yes; but at the same time these bags offered and 
still offer the largest volume of business to the bag factory on the 
Pacific coast. We have the machinery, the equipment. There are 
six bag factories on the Pacific coast, with an investment of a million 
and a half at least and employing a large number of operators, which 
number could be increased. 

Mr. Pou. Six per cent is a pretty fair return on stock in a cor- 
poration such as yours, is it not? 

Mr. Ames. I do not think so, not when you consider the hazard. 
We are constantly dealing in a fluctuating market, and our chances 
for loss are great. 

Mr. Gkiggs. Do you not think after all that it is the farmer who 
deals in fluctuating markets? Do you know the farmer? 

Mr. Ames. The farmer is one of my principal customers indirectly. 

Mr. LoNGwoETH. Do you make bags out of anything excepting the 
burlap cloth? 

Mr. Ames. We make cotton bags; 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. I mean of jute. 

Mr. Ames. Oh, no; we have nothing but the burlap — -the finished 
article, the cloth. 

Mr. Clark. Have they ever found anything that is really a com- 
petitor to this kind of a bag that you make ? 

Mr. Ames. It is the cheapest bag that could be used for the pur- 
pose ; commercially it is the cheapest fabric that could be used. 
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Mr. Mente.- Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to appear 
now upon the burlap and bag question, if it is proper to do so. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is what we are talking on now. 

Mr. Mente. Burlap and bags. 

The Chairman. That is what your name is down on the list for. 
Do you want to talk about them? 

Mr. Mente. It is immaterial to me. I may ask, whether on burlap 
and bags, or on bagging? 

The Chairman. It is immaterial to the committee, if you will give 
us some information. 

Mr. Geiggs. Why not wait until we get to the jute-bag schedule ? 
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The Chairman. He may proceed with what he has to say on bur- 
lap and bagging. 

Mr. Mente. I am a manufacturer of bags in New Orleans. The 
name of our firm is Mente & Co. We import the cloth from 
Calcutta, and a little of it from Dundee, Scotland. I am one of 
the 79 present of which Mr. Bemis told you, and Mr. Phillips, as to 
what rate of duty we would desire, and I indorse everything that 
Mr. Phillips had to say. So far as Mr. Ames goes, of course, I do 
not come in competition with them on the Pacific coast. I do not 
know so much about his part of the business, but we feel that under 
the present rates the bag manufacturer, as a manufacturer, has no 
protection at all. There is no protection in the proper sense of the 
word. There is a differential now of about a quarter of a cent a 
pound as against the cloth and the bags, which is no protection to 
the bag manufacturer. 

Mr. Claek. How much does one of these bags weigh? 

Mr. Mente. About half a pound. There are grain bags of aU 
kinds — ^the wheat bag, the oat bag, the corn bag; one holds 2 bushels, 
one 3 bushels, one 5 bushels, and one 6 bushels. 

Mr. Clark. How much does the 1-bushel bag weigh? 

Mr. Mente. I do not know of any 1-busliel bags, but the 2-bushel 
bag weighs about three-quarters of a pound. 

Mr. Clark. And a 1-bushel bag would weigh half of that ? 

Mr. Mente. Not necessarily; it would all depend upon the weight 
of the cloth. 

Mr. Clark. I am talking about the same weight of cloth. 

Mr. Mente. We are not making a 1-bushel bag. 

The Chairman. Did you ever see one? 

Mr. Mente. Yes. 

Mr. BouTELL. Are you familiar with the growth and production 
of the material out of which this cloth is made? 

Mr. Mente. Only that from India, where the raw material is 
raised. 

Mr. BouTELL. What is the raw material of which this cloth is 
made? 

Mr. Mente. Jute. 

Mr. BouTELL. And nothing else? 

Mr. Mente. No, sir. 

Mr. BouTELL. What is the Scotch cloth? 

Mr. Mente. Same thing. They import the Jute from India. 

Mr. Boutell. Has it ever been raised in this country ? 

Mr. Mente. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Boutell. Has any effort been made to outwit and get ahead of 
the Indians by raising the raw material here ? 

Mr. Mente. Not in this country. 

The Chairman. The Agricultural Department has made experi- 
ments. 

Mr. Clark. It i&a kind of hemp, is it not? 

Mr. Mente. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. I thought that we might quit buying this of the 
India people and raise it ourselves. 

Mr. Mente. It is all a matter of climate and soil, as I understand it. 

Mr. Griggs. Have you not got the best climate and soil in Louisiana 
in the world? 
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Mr. Mente. Why, jes; I dare say we have; they have the best soil, 
but I do not know about the dimate. But they raise sugar, rice, and 
cotton down there. 

Mr. Griggs. Can they not grow almost anything in Louisiana ? 

Mr. AIente. I think so; yes, sir. 

Jlr. Dalzell. Can they grow jnte? 

ilr. Mente. I dare say they could. 

]\Ir. Clark. Has anybody ever made a systematic attempt to raise 
jute in Louisiana or on the Gulf coast? 

ISIr. Mente. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Clark:. Why do they not try it? It is a tropical plant, is it 
not? 

Mr. Mente. Oh, yes; but it looks like too cheap a proposition, 
unless Congress shall be kind enough to give us a duty on the raw ma- 
terials of a cent a pound or something of that sort. 

IMr. Clark. That is it; you can not do anything without a tariff. 

IMr. Mente. Oh, yes we can; lots of it. 

Mr. Griggs. They grow cotton witliout it. 

Mr. Mente. I beg pardon; I think that the cotton industry is fairly 
well protected, as I take it. 

Now, when it comes to the argument that has been made here about 
the farmer paying the price of the bags, for instance, I take issue with 
the gentleman. Who pays for the bugs in the end? I dare say that 
it is the paper manufacturer. The flour mill buys the bag from the 
bag manufacturer and fills it with flour. He sells the flour to the 
baker. I come along and buy it from tiie baker, paying 20 per cent 
more than what the new bag cost. I sell to the feed man, and that 
man sells it to the farmer, perhaps, and in the end it is sold to the 
paper manufacturer, and he gets it very, very cheap. 

Mr. Griggs. Then you are the philanthropist who stands between 
the farmer and the other thieves? 

JMr. Mente. I think so. 

The Chairman. As long as our people insist upon living in houses 
and keeping themselves warm, and eating something besides rice, and 
as long as they insist upon wearing proper clothing, they can not com- 
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pete with the people of India, can tln' 

Mr. Mente. They can not, so far as 1 know ; not in that particular 
line. 

The Chairman. Without protection by a tariff ? 

Mr. Mente. And then the farmer of Louisiana gets a very high 
rate of duty on sugar, and their rate of duty on rice protects that 
industry. But the trifling pittance that he pays on bags is not worth 
anything. 

ikr. Clark, You don't know. The rice producers have been 
here 

Mr. Mente. And I will say also for them that they have to com- 
pete against the same labor that we do, that of India. 

The Chairman. The southern farmer demands protection on rice 
and sugar, and some of them are here to-day asking for a protective 
tariff on cotton. 

Mr. Mente. I dare say the majority of the bags that we make and 
sell have nothing to do with that matter in our section, because they 
are bought by the rice millers. 
61318— SCHED J— 09 19 
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Mr. Geiggs. You said a while ago that the cotton farmer was ade- 
quately protected. You meant the cotton manufacturer, didn't you ? 

Mr. Mente. Indirectly. It comes back to the planter; he gets the 
benefit of it just the same as you might say indirectly he has to pay 
the duty on bags. 

Mr. Geiggs. Does not the cotton raiser sell half of his crop abroad, 
and does he not sell it in a free-trade market, and when he buys the 
goods back he has to buy them in a protective-tariff market ? 

Mr. Mente. Well, neither Belgium, France, nor Germany is a 
free-trade market. 

Mr. Geiggs. Free trade so far as cotton is concerned, are they not ? 
They have no tariff on importations of cotton. 

Mr. Mentb. They have on cotton manufactured, which is bound 
to react to the benefit of the farmer. 

Mr. Geiggs. But not on raw cotton? 

Mr. Mente. Not that I know of. 

The Chaieman. Are you trying to prove by him that raw cotton 
should be put on the free list? 

Mr. Geiggs. He said that the cotton grower was adequately pro- 
tected. 

Mr. Mente. That is my opinion. 

Now, we also import large quantities of second-hand bags from 
England, and the importation into this country amounts to between 
15,000,000 and 20,000,000. They are second hand. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Do you mean $15,000,000 to $20,000,000? 

Mr. Mente. Bags. They are second-hand bags which come to 
Europe with grain, either from the Pacific slope or from Argentina, 
and they go principally to England. England not being an agricul- 
tural country has no use for the bags, and this is practically the only 
market they have for that class of bags. Those bags to-day pay 
seven-eighths of a cent a pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, and we 
ask that changed from an ad valorem to a specific duty of 1^ cents 
a pound on the bags. It would also cover second-hand bags. 

Mr. Geiggs. So as to prevent the reimportation of those bags ? 

Mr. Mente. Not at all. 

Mr. Geiggs. What for? 

Mr. Mente. The duty of IJ cents a pound for which we ask is 
about the same as seven-eighths of a cent a pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem. In other words, under the present tariff the duty to-day 
would be $12 a thousand, while under the IJ cents per pound tariff it 
would perhaps be $12.25 or $12.50. While it is a very slight raise in 
duty, whatever the duty is, I hold that it falls on the foreign export- 
ers, on the foreign seller, and not on the American buyer or consumer, 
because this country is the only market he has for that class of goods. 

Mr. Undeewood. We had a distinguished gentleman here the other 
day from Pittsburg, who informed us that he thought the consumer 
paid the tax. You have gone back to the old doctrine that the for- 
eigner pays the tax. 

Mr. Mente. In this particular instance I claim so. 

Mr. Geiggs. Only on bags? 

Mr. Mente. Only on second-hand bags. So far as new bags are 
concerned I think you will admit that I have to pay just as much as 
the farmer does. 
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Mr. Griggs. But the trouble is that there are more of the farmers 
than there are of you. 

Mr. Mente. I beg pardon, but 

Mr. Griggs. What I mean is, there are more farmers than men en- 
gaged in your business. 

Mr, Mente. In my business, yes; but taldng the manufacturers of 
all kinds, and the working men that they employ, I think that they 
consume more on the average than the farmers. 

Mr. Griggs. The farmer does not consume any more because he 
can not. He consumes every cent's worth that he can. 

Mr. Mente. Well, the farmer is lucky in this way — that he does 
not put on so much style as the other fellows do. 

Mr. Geiggs. He can only afford to buy a $60 buggy to ride in on 
Sunday, and if he is doing that he is doing well. 

Mr. Mente. Well, I notice that some of them have automobiles 
down in your country and down in mine. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I understand the basis of your contention is that 
labor is more expensive in this country than in England and that 
you have to compete with the product of Indian labor? 

Mr. Mente. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKKAN. Do you think that labor is more expensive in this 
country than in India, judging by what each labor produces? 

Mr. Mente. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Do you base that upon information or just appre- 
hension as to what might happen to you individually ? 

Mr. Mente. Upon my own line of business. In my business, the 
girl who sews, for instance, 2,000 bags a day on a sewing machine 
run by power, will earn from $1.25 to $1.75 per day, according to her 
skill, and she will make 2,000 bags a day; while the Indian man 
who makes these bags will average in wages, as I understand it, not 
more than 20 cents. 

Mr. CocKRAN. How much would he produce? 

Mr. Mente. Nearly as much, because they all practically use ma- 
chines, too. They may not produce quite as much, but I dare say 
they produce 60 per cent. 

Mr. CocKRAN. But you might " dare say " anything. What do you 
say from knowledge ; what do you really know about it ? 

Mr. Mente. I never was in Calcutta, so I do not know from 
knowledge. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Exactly; and what you say as to the relative pro- 
duction of the Indian laborer and the American laborer is also said 
absolutely without knowledge, is it not? 

Mr. Mente. Excepting what I have learned from the United States 
consul at Calcutta. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Do you claim to speak on the authority of a con- 
sular report, and if so, which report ? 

Mr. Mente. Both upon what I hear and upon what I have read. 
Of course, it is not of my own knowledge. I do not know, because I 
have not been there. 

Mr. CocKEAN. That is it; you do not really know anything about it. 

Mr. Mente. I have not been a manufacturer over there, and if I 
had, of course I would have the knowledge. 

Mr. CocKEAN. We have had a gentleman here who has had fac- 
tories both in India and in this country, and who was producing com- 
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modities in both, and he testified that the Indian labor was actually 
more expensive than the American labor. You would be surprised 
to hear that, would you not ? 

Mr. Mente. I don't know. I dare say that there are lines of busi- 
ness in which that would occur. 

Mr. CocKEAN. But as a matter of fact you do not know anything 
about what you are talking about. You simply say to us that is 
your impression. You can not give us actual information to which 
we could turn for the purpose of verifying what you . state ? When 
you speak of the value of labor, or the rate of wages per day, that is 
only one element in determining which is the more expensive labor 
until you find out what each class produces. If you paid a man 5 
cents a day for the manufacture of a given product, and another man 
10 cents per day, the man to whom you pay 5 cents per day might 
prove to be the more expensive laborer. That, of course, is very clear 
to you? 

Mr. Mente. That is very true. My knowledge, of course, is based 
upon what I have been told by manufacturers from Calcutta who 
have visited my city. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Have you discussed with them the cost of labor in 
this particular industry in Calcutta and the cost of labor in America 
and the relative productive capacity ? 

Mr. Mente. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Give us the name of one man in Calcutta who has 
talked with you, and what he has told you. 

Mr. Mente. Mr. Grossman, of Calcutta. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Did he investigate the subject? 

Mr. Mente. He did. He was in New Orleans for several days, 
perhaps a week, and we discussed the matter frequently. 

Mr. CocKEAN. Did he visit the factories in this country ? 

Mr. Mente. He has none in this country. 

Mr. CooKEAN. Then how would he have any better information 
than you ? 

Mr. Mente. He was a manufacturer in Calcutta and I a manufac- 
turer in this country, and we compared notes. 

Mr. CocKEAN. What did you find to be the relative capacity of 
each laborer after you had compared notes? 

Mr. Mente. It is over 50 per cent in our line. From our discus- 
sion I take it to be about 60 per cent, as against our 100 per cent of 
production here. 

Mr. CocKKAN. You think that the labor over there prodtices about 
60 per cent of what is produced here? 

Mr. Mente. In making bags with sewing machines. 

Mr. CooKKAN. And your information is based entirely upon what 
Mr. Grossman told you? 

Mr. Mente. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CucKEAN. Where is Mr. Grossman now? 

Mr. Mente. He is in Calcutta. India, so far as I know. 

The Chairman. I would like to refer my colleague to a discussion 
of this question by Mr. Charles E. Pierce, who went to Calcutta, spent 
some months there, and reported the result of his investigations. He 
was a practical manufsctiarer of burlap, and has written a very inter- 
esting discTission, which we use when we are seeking information. 

Mr. Claek. Wlio did you say finally consumed these bags ? 
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Mr. Mente. I say the paper manufacturer, if you want to call him 
the consumer 

Mr. Clark. But I understood you to say in your voluntary state- 
ment that the farmers did not pay a red cent for these bags, that 
somebody else paid it. That is true, isn't it? 

Mr. Mente. No ; that is not what I said. 

Mr. Clark. Did you not say, in answer to one of the questions 
asked you by a gentleman here, that these grain bags did not cost the 
farmer anything, and that they should be charged up against some- 
body else? 

Mr. Mente. That is my statement. 

Mr. Clark. Did you know that when a farmer hauls his wheat to 
an elevator, or wherever he takes it, that the elevator man takes off 
the weight of these bags? 

Mr. Mente. The man who hauls his wheat to the elevator, as a rule, 
so far as I remember it as a country boy, dumps the grain out in the 
elevator and takes the bags home again. 

Mr. Clark. He finally consumes those bags? 

Mr. Mente. As a bag.. 

Mr. Clark. Why did you say he didn't? 

Mr. Mente. If you wish to call it a bag after it has been torn. 

Mr. Clark. It does not make any difference what you call it after 
it is worn out, but you stated a while ago, absolutely, that it did not 
cost the farmer anything, and that he shoved the cost of that sack 
on somebody else. As a matter of fact, he did not do anything of 
the sort. He takes it there, as you say, that wheat is dumped in 
there, and the weight of the sack is subtracted from the weight of 
the whole bag, the farmer takes his bag back with him; and then 
ultimately it is worn out, and at his expense. 

Now, what you want is an increase in tariff, is it not? 

Mr. Mente. We want an increase so far as we call our raw ma- 
terial and our manufactured material of one-half a cent a pound 
where we have a quarter of a cent now, and which does not protect 
us at all. 

Mr. Clark. You are in the business? 

Mr. Mente. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. You have been in the business how long ? 

Mr. Mente. Twenty-two years. 

Mr. Clark. You have made money all the time? 

Mr. Mente. Part of the time. 

Mr. Clark. Did you make money in 1907? 

Mr. Mente. I dare say. 

Mr. Clark. How much did you make ? 

Mr. Mente. That I could not tell you. 

Mr. Clark. What per cent of profit did you make ? 

Mr. Mente. On bags, for instance ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, bags for instance? 

Mr. Mente. The gross profit on bags on a flat basis would be about 
5 per cent, and we figure, perhaps, about 2^ or 3 per cent 

Mr. Clark. I am not talking about the individual bag, but what 
per cent did you make on the money invested? That is a plain, sim- 
ple question, and if you can answer it please do so, and if you can not 
say so. 
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Mr. Mbnte. I can not answer; no. 

Mr. Clark. All right, we will find somebody that will. 

Mr. Griggs. Are you opposed to free jute? 

Mr. Mente. No, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Are you in favor of it ? 

Mr. Mente. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. I believe you wanted to talk further about jute bag- 
ging? 

Mr. Mente. Yes; I have something to say on jute bagging if the 
committee is through with its questions. 

The Chairman. You may go ahead. 

Mr. Mente. On jute bagging I wish to say that we are importers 
of second-hand bags which come in pieces. This bagging is princi- 
pally bagging that falls off the American cotton bale, and from jute 
bagging which goes from various countries to Europe, and for which 
Europe does not seem to have much use. I wish to ask this committee 
to kindly put this special material under a specific paragraph. Under 
the present Dingley tariff it is classified as " waste," and ever since 
the tariff has been in existence there has been a good deal of trouble 
with the Treasury Department to arrive at a proper classification of 
the material. At last it came before the courts, and the United 
States district court in Louisiana decided it should come under the 
classification of " waste," and jute waste pays 10 per cent ad valorem. 
What we would like is a specific paragraph reading, " Old bagging 
and cloth of every description made of jute, 10 per cent ad valorem." 
In other words, we do not ask to have the duty changed, only we wish 
it to be properly classified under a specific paragraph in order to 
avoid trouble. This bagging is used the same as cotton bagging, and 
it is principally used by the cotton exporters to repack or recover 
bales which have been damaged. 

Mr. Griggs. In other words, more is used for patching than any 
other purpose. Are you the only importer of that in this country ? 

Mr. Mente. No, sir ; I dare say there are a dozen of them, or more. 

Mr. Griggs. You do not sell any in south Georgia, do you ? 

Mr. Mente. I think we do. 

Mr. Griggs. What do you want a tariff on that at all for ? 

Mr. Mente. I do not care a cent whether there is a tariff or not. 

Mr. Griggs. Then, why do j^ou want another change ? 

Mr. Mente. Because there is a tariff on it now, and I want it to 
remain so. 

Mr. Griggs. But you do not want it called what it really is, waste ? 

Mr. Mente. That is the reason. 

Mr. Griggs. But it is waste? 

Mr. Mente. Yes, sir; but I want to say that it does not come out 
of the farmer's pocket this time. 

Mr. Griggs. I saw cotton reduced this year from one-eighth to 
five-eighths of a cent a pound simply because it was wrapped in that 
waste, and you want to change the name to fool the farmer? 

Mr. Mente. I beg pardon. 

Mr. Griggs. Why do you not want it called waste ? 

Mr. Mente. Because the farmer does not buy it at all. I never sold 
a pound to a farmer. I have only sold it to exporters. It is used, as 
a rule, by foreign houses in Germany, England, France, and Belgium 
for packing a bale as it comes from the compress. 
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Mr. Griggs. The compress man in my town and I used some of 
this stuff this year, and the compress manager told me the whole 
bale had to be patched. 

Mr. Mente. You made money by that, did you not ? 

Mr. Griggs. He might have made money : I don't know. 

Mr. Mente. He weighed in the patch with the cotton? 

Mr. Griggs. But the tare comes off. 

Mr. Mente. That is the original tare of the bag man, not the 
patching. 

Mr. Griggs. At 9 cents a pound that is $2.25. Your bagging sells 
at about 6^ or 6 cents a yard? 

Mr. Mente. Not this bagging. This bagging sells at 3J to 4 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. Griggs. When it goes to the retailer? 

Mr. Mente. There is no retailer. 

Mr. Griggs. I bought mine from a retailer. 

Mr. Mente. You might buy it from a rag house or a junk man, 
of course. 

Mr. Griggs. I did not. I bought it from a dealer in cotton bagging. 

Mr. Mente. New or secondhand? 

Mr. Griggs. Secondhand, that which you are talking about now, 
waste, and it was the greatest waste that I ever saw in my life. 

Mr. Mente. I am very much surprised to hear you say that, be- 
cause I thought you would have been a beneficiary at that price. 

Mr. Griggs. I thought so too when I bought it. It cost me about 
half as much as the bagging at first hand would have cost. Of 
course I lost my 30-pound tare — we all lose that — and it seemed to 
weigh enough to nearly make up for that. 

Mr. Mente. It must have been very poor waste. 

Mr. Griggs. It was, as all of it is. 

Mr. Mente. I beg pardon ; no. 

Mr. Dalzell. Waste bagging — jute bagging — has been ruled by 
the court to be dutiable in certain cases and not dutiable in others; 
for instance, waste bagging of jute not to be entitled to enter free 
of duty, as being fit only to be converted into paper, because it is 
shown to be shipped for other purposes, while on the other hand it 
was held that waste bagging of jute found to be worth only about 
half as much as bagging fit only for paper stock is held to be free 
of duty. How would one paragraph, which you propose to put in 
the bill, cover what you are after ? 

Mr. Mente. I proceed upon the standpoint that there is now a 
paragraph which protects paper stock, and there is a paragraph 
which covers new bagging, and all cotton bagging, and I want to 
stand between the two. In other words, some pieces that could not 
be used for anything else would naturally be paper stock, because 
it can not be used for any other purpose, but larger pieces, 2 or 
3 yards long, can be used for other purposes. 

Mr. Dalzell. I would suggest that you draw a paragraph such as 
you want put in the bill, and leave it. 

Mr. Mente. I will do so. 
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E. W. MENTE, NEW OKIEANS, LA., SUBMITS BRIEF RELATIVE TO 
OLD BURLAP CLOTH AND BAGGING. 

Washington, D. C, November 30, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Bepresentatiues, Washington, D. G. 

Sir: We are engaged in the importation of pieces of old bagging 
and cloth made of jute, which has been heretofore classified for duty 
under the provisions of paragraph 463 of the tariff act of July 24, 
1897, for " waste, not specially provided for in this act, 10 per centum 
ad valorem," but there has been a great deal of uncertainty with re- 
gard to the proper classification of these articles during the past ten 
years, and with a view of making more certain the duty which is to 
be paid hereafter under the provisions of the new tariff on the goods 
in question, we ask that a specific provision for such goods may be 
added to the schedule providing for manufactures of jute, and we 
suggest that the following language may be employed for that pur- 
pose, namely : " Old bagging and cloth of every description, made of 
jute, 10 per centum ad valorem." 

We bring this matter to your attention with the object of having 
the duty on the goods in question so clearly determined in the new 
tariff act that merchants who deal in such goods may make contracts 
and do business generally in them with no uncertainty as to the duty 
which will be exacted on them. Your committee is no doubt well 
aware that if the rates of duty applicable to imported merchandise 
can be definitely determined, business interests will frequently adjust 
themselves in accordance with such rates, but the main difficulty with 
which merchants have to contend in these questions of duty is the 
uncertainty as to the duty which they may be required to pay on their 
importations. 

We submit to you that inasmuch as the special provision for which 
we ask is only desired to make more certain the assessment of duty 
which has heretofore been exacted on these goods, there can be no 
objection to this new provision on the part of any domestic interests, 
because the existing situation, in so far as they are concerned, will not 
be in any way changed when the new tariff becomes operative. 

We may add for the information- of your committee that the duty 
provided in paragraph 344 of the tariff act of 1897 for cotton bag- 
ging, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, suitable for covering cotton, 
of six-tenths of 1 cent per square yard is equivalent to an ad valorem 
duty of about 10 per cent, so that the duty which we desire to have 
fixed without question on the goods which we have brought to your 
attention is practically the same as that for the goods in paragraph 
344 and our goods are largely used for the same purpose as those 
mentioned in paragraph 344. 

Very respectfully, Mente & Co., 

New Orleans, La. 
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STATEMENT OF C. LEE McMILLAN, OF NEW ORIEANS, LA., WHO 
WISHES JUTE BAGGING PUT ON FREE LIST. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

Mr. McMillan. I have been sent here by the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange to ask this committee to place upon the free list jute bag- 
ging used for the covering of cotton. We think that it is entitled to 
be so placed. At present the duty paid amounts to a very small 
matter to the Government ; and the farmer of the South, we consider, 
is entitled to have the privilege of wrapping his cotton free, just the 
same as the farmer of the West gets his binder twine free. For 
fourteen years binder twine has remained upon the free list, and 
during those fourteen years there has been this tax on cotton bagging. 
The tax on cotton bagging is six-tenths of a cent, as you will see there, 
per square yard, amounting to nearly three-quarters per running yard 
of 44 inches, and amounting to 4| cents per bale on every bale of 
cotton grown in America. Some 13,000,000 bales will probably be 
produced this year. 

Through the courtesy of the chairman I was informed on Friday 
that I might at this time address you gentlemen upon the subject 
of cotton ties, which occupy the same position with the cotton 
planter as does jute bagging. Cotton ties for the past few years 
have not been imported at all, the duty being prohibitive. You 
will find that the duty is half a cent per pound, 22^ cents per bundle, 
amounting to 4J cents on each bale of cotton produced in this country. 
We think that on cotton ties the same thing applies as it does to the 
farmer who raises wheat or anything else where binder twine is 
used, and that he is entitled to get his cotton ties free. 

The steel mills of this country, I think, are amply able to compete 
with the foreigner. I have been in the rolling mills in England, and 
they do not compare with any of ours in this country. The improved 
machinery here will enable the American to still have a very fair 
share of the business, and perhaps only ports like New Orleans, 
Savannah, or Galveston will amount to anything, importing. 

Mr. BouTELL. Would free bagging and free cotton ties enable the 
purchasers of raw cotton to get it any cheaper ? 

Mr. McMillan. To the extent of the duty, sir. 

Mr. BouTELL. And would this cheapening of cotton pass on to the 
final consumer? 

Mr. McMillan. I think so. 

Mr. BouTELL. So far as that which is made in this country is 
concerned ? 

Mr. McMillan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BouTELL. Are you familiar at all with the organization and 
workings of the Farmers' Union of the Southwestern States? 

Mr. McMillan. Only so far as I have seen by the papers. I 
received a letter from Mr. Barrett, the president of the Farmers' 
Union, representing some 2,000,000 people, who said he would be 
here — I do not know the gentleman — to present their case and ask 
that these articles be placed upon the free list. 

Mr. Boutell. How many members are there of this union ? 

Mr. McMillan. I have been told that there are 2,000,000. 

Mr. Boutell. Are these cotton farmers members ? 
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Mr. McMillan- I understood so. 

Mr. BouTELL. What is their plan of operation ? 

Mr. McMillan. Their plan of operation is to produce cotton as 
cheaply as possible, I suppose, and get as much as they can for it, like 
iny other farmer. 

Mr. BouTELL. I take my information from a weekly paper pub- 
lished in Dallas called the Farmers' Union Watchword — or Pass- 
word — it has changed its name several times. I understand that the 
plan is to take in only cotton farmers, for the purpose of erecting a 
chain of steel warehouses in which to assemble and store their cotton 
and hold it for a uniform maximum price. 

Mr. McMillan. That may be their object. 

Mr. BouTELL. Do you know whether it is or not? 

Mr. McMillan. I do not ; I am not a member. 

The Chairman. In your opinion, would that increase the cost? 

Mr. BouTELL. That would be for the members of it to say, I think. 

Mr. Clark. It has been testified here several times that because the 
sawmills of the country number 28,000 that it would be utterly impos- 
sible to form a trust among them. Would not that argument be still 
stronger that these men could never realize their dream, no matter 
how much they might try it ? 

Mr. McMillan. I do not think it is possible for them to form a 
trust. 

Mr. Griggs. Have not the farmers tried it a great many times, and 
have not they failed every time so far as the organization of a trust 
is concerned? 

Mr. McMillan. There is absolutely no chance. 

Mr. Pou. If they could organize a trust to get an advance in their 
profits, do you think they would be getting anything more than a 
square deal, and haven't they gotten it in the neck for at least twenty- 
five years? 

Mr. McMillan. I don't think they consider they have ever gotten 
a square deal. 

Mr. Gaines. How much did you say the cost was increased in a 
bale of cotton by the tariff on jute bagging and ties? 

Mr. McMillan. Nine and one-quarter cents per bale. 

Mr. Gaines. What is the average price of a bale of cotton ? 

Mr. McMillan. Fifty dollars. 

Mr. Gaines. That would be 9J cents in $50 

Mr. McMillan. That is the average price. The present price of 
cotton is about $40 per bale. 

Mr. Gaines. The average price is about $50? 

Mr. McMillan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines. The farmer sells to the cotton broker, does he not ? 

Mr. McMillan. The farmer hauls it in and it is ginned at a public 
gin. The man who puts it through the gin charges the farmer for the 
bagging and ties that go in that bale. The farmer then has the privi- 
lege of selling the cotton to whom he pleases. 

Mr. Gaines. So that the increase is about, as you understand it, 9i 
cents in a $50 bale of cotton? 

Mr. McMillan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. Are you an importer of cotton bagging? 

Mr. McMillan. I have beer importing it for a good while. 

Mr. Dalzell. Kecently? 
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Mr. McMillan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. Have you some cotton bagging now in bond? 

^Ir. McMillan. I have. 

]Mr. Dalzell. About how much? 

Mr. McMillan. I suppose 400.000 yards. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you say there are no cotton ties imported into 
this country at all now? 

Mr. McMillan. Not now. 

]SIr. Underwood. The present duty is a prohibitive duty ? 

Mr. McMillan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Underavood. It produces no revenue for the Government ? 

Mr. McMillan. None whatever. 

Mr. Underwood. Where is the ]:)rincipal place that cotton ties are 
manufactured in this country to-day? 

Mr. McMillan. By the Carnegie Steel Company at various plants. 

Mr. Underwood. Where are they located ? 

Mr. McMillan. At Pittsburg, Youngstown, Pomeroy — there is one 
plant in Atlanta, but not a very large one. 

Mr. Underwood. Practically all of the cotton ties outside of the 
Atlanta plant are manufactured by one company, are they not ? 

Mr. McMillan. Yes ; and they fix the price for the Atlanta people 
to sell at. 

Mr. Underwood. The Atlanta plant is a very small producer of 
cotton ties ? 

Mr. McMillan. Quite. 

Mr. Underwood. Very much less than 1 per cent? 

Mr. McMillan. I do not think it counts for very much. I do not 
know the percentage. 

Mr. Underwood. So that the present tariff on cotton ties is a pro- 
hibitive tax and leaves one concern in the United States to fix the 
market at such price as they see fit? 

Mr. McMillan. They have been so doing. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you know the cost of production of cotton 
ties abroad ? 

Mr. McMillan. I haven't had a quotation recently. The price is 
usually the difference between the American price and the duty. Be- 
fore the market opens in the spring of each year the American manu- 
facturer finds out from abroad the price at which we can import at 
Savannah, New Orleans, or Galveston. They then fix a schedule at 
a price slightly less than it would cost us to import, making it im- 
possible to handle ties at a profit, and charging the planter perhaps 
about 20 cents per bundle more than he would have to pay if ties were 
upon the free list. 

Mr. Underwood. Then you think that if the duty was reduced to a 
revenue basis on cotton ties that it would improve the condition of 
the ultimate consumer? 

Mr. McMillan. I think if they were put on the free list that it 
would improve it that much more. 

Mr. Underavood. Of course. 

Mr. McMillan. That it would reduce the cost to the cotton farmer 
to the extent that was saved in the duty. Some years ago we im- 
ported quite a large number of cotton ties, and the business grew a lit- 
tle bit too much, perhaps,.or it looked as though it might, and the Car- 
negie Steel Company put a price upon them so that no one could 
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import at a profit. Tiiey employed as distributing agents for all of 
their cotton ties the people who control the bagging business of this 
country — I mean the cotton bagging for covering bales of cotton — 
paying them quite handsomely, I am told, and they acted as selling 
agents. The prices were fixed by the Carnegie Steel Company and 
their selling agents. 

Mr. Underwood. You mean jute bagging for covering bales of 
cotton ? 

Mr. McMillan. I mean the people who handle the jute bagging 
for those who manufacture it. There is a firm by the name of War- 
ren, Jones & Gratz who act as selling agents for the bagging trust 
and the steel combine in Pittsburg. 

Mr. Gkiggs. Mr. McMillan, there are only two concerns who really 
manufacture cotton bagging in the United States. 

Mr. McMillan. Of any moment. 

Mr. Geiggs. And that is the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 
and the American Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. McMillan. Yes ; they have it pretty much their own way. 

Mr. Underwood. Is the .duty on jute bagging prohibitive? 

Mr; McMillan. Not entirely. Some years, when the American 
Manufacturing Company puts the price at a high figure to the 
farmer, it permits a small amount of bagging to be imported. 
During 1907 the price was put up very high to the farmer, costing 
about lOJ cents per yard, as ilr. Griggs perhaps knows, and then the 
importations increased, amounting to perhaps as much as 15,000,000 
yards. You have it before you. This year they opened the market 
at a very much lower price, and therefore the purchases of foreign 
bagging have been very much smaller. 

The Chairman. I find that there was imported 20,000,000 yards. 

Mr. Mc^Millan. Yes; bagging weighs about 2 pounds per yard 
of 44 inches, and that would be about 16,000,000 yards imported. 

Mr. Underwood. Then there was 16,000,000 yards imported in that 
one year. What is the total consumption in this country for baling 
cotton ? 

Mr. McMillan. It requires about 80,000,000 yards to cover this 
crop. 

Mr. Underwood. Eightj' per cent made in this country and 20 per 
cent imported. And that 80 per cent that was manufactured in Amer- 
ica is manufactured by two firms ? 

Mr. McMillan. With the exception of a very small mill at Peru, 
Ind., which makes a limited quantity. 

Mr. Underwood. But the two firms manufacture the bulk of the 
goods in this country and fix a uniform price ? 

Mr. McMillan. They do. 

Mr. Underwood. Under the present duty the consumer of jute bag- 
ging practically has to face a monopoly? 

Mr. McMillan. He does. 

Mr. Underwood. And there is no chance for foreign competition 
to regulate the price at all? 

]Mr. McMillan. Very slight. 

The Chairman. In the year of 1903 the price of the imported 
article was 3.3 cents per pound. In 1907 it was 6.1 cents a pound, or 
almost double — that is, the foreign price was almost double. Was the 
price of jute doubled also? 
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Mr. McMillan. No ; the price of jute, according to my recollection, 
was not doubled, but was higher. 

The Chairman. "What was the occasion for the doubling of the 
price abroad? 

]SIr. McMillan. It was somewhat higher, but I do not think as 
much higher as that. Jute was higher in 1907 than in 1903, but not 
that much. 

The Chairman. The report shows that it was 3.3 cents a yard in 
1903 and 0.1 cents in 1907. 

Mr. McMillan. Mr. Chairman, permit me to say that the jute quo- 
tations which you find there apply to a different class of goods. 
Cotton bagging is made from jute butts, a very low grade of jute. 
It is sold at a very much lower price, and the fluctuation is not so 
great. 

The Chairman. This is " bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and 
similar fabrics suitable for covering cotton " — that is cotton bagging, 
is it not? 

Mr. McMillan. Yes; but none of the raw material ever sold for 
5 cents per pound. 

The Chairman. I am not talking about the raw material, but about 
the bagging itself. I then asked you if there were similar advances 
in the raw material, and you said no. 

Mr. McMillan. I do not think the advance was as great in the raw 
material as it was in the manufactured article. 

Mr. Griggs. I want to settle one matter that I think you under- 
stand very thoroughly. An intimation was made here this morning 
that the farmer resells his sacks. What tare is taken off for bagging 
and ties at the factory? 

Mr. McMillan. Six per cent is the allowance calculated upon; 30 
pounds for each 500-pound bale of cotton. 

Mr. Griggs. At 9 cents a poimd that would be how much ? 

Mr. McMillan. That would be $2.70; 

Mr. Griggs. That the farmer loses in the price of cotton, because it 
is taken off the price of cotton. I don't believe it is deducted 
absolutely, but that is taken into consideration in fixing the price of 
cotton. 

Mr. McMillan. In other words he doesn't sell bagging and ties at 
the price of cotton, but their weight is deducted in the final account. 

Mr. Griggs. And it amounts to $2.70 ? 

Mr. McMillan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. At 9 cents a yard — because that is about the ruling 
price of bagging for the last few years — how many yards does it 
take to cover a bale of cotton ? 

Mr. McMillan. Six and one-half yards is about the average. 

Mr. Griggs. How much is that ? 

Mr. McMillan. About GO cents. 

Mr. Griggs. What is the cost of the tics to the farmer who has to 
buy them? 

Mr. McMillan. About 20 cents per bale of cotton. 

Mr. Griggs. The two cost him 80 cents, and he loses for them $2.70? 

Mr. McMillan. Well, I do not follow you exactly that way. 

Mr. Griggs. In the shape of tare? 

Mr. McMillan. He gets for his cotton a net price, and what he 
pays for his bagging he gets no return on at all. 
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Mr. Griggs. He really loses? 

Mr. McMillan. There is no account taken of that. 

Mr. Griggs. That is, he loses the tare? 

Mr. McMillan. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. And the tare is $2.70 ? 

Mr. McMillan. Well, he would have to pay for the bagging then, 
at the price of cotton to start with, to lose that. 

Mr. Griggs. I understand that, and he does that, does he not? He 
loses on the packing because that weight is deducted. 

Mr. McMillan. He would not be entitled to the price on the gross 
weight. 

Mr. Griggs. Two dollars and seventy cents are deducted from the 
gross. 

Mr. McMillan. "That is correct. 

The Chairman. When he sells cotton, the whole package is sold. 
It nets so much to him per pound on the gross weight ? 

Mr. McMillan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. He gets a rebate ? 

Mr. McMillan. No; he does not get any rebate. 

The Chairman. The* merchant gets the rebate and takes that 
amount. How much is that? 

Mr. McMillan. In buying cotton he will figure the tare as about 
26 pounds, and that is deducted from the gross weight. 

The Chairman. That is the weight of the tie and the bagging ? 

Mr. McMillan. A bale of cotton will average about 500 pounds. 
There are about 26 pounds of bagging and ties in a bale. 

The Chairman. And the bale weighs 500 pounds on the average? 

Mr. McMillan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you remember what the production of cotton 
was since 1903? 

Mr. McMillan. I do not remember the crops by years. 

The Chairman. Do you remember the comparative production in 
1903 and 1907? 

Mr. Griggs. The year 1903 they had a large crop. 

Mr. McMillan. I think so; about 13,400,000'bales, as I remember. 

The Chairman. In 1907 the crop was not large ? 

Mr. McMillan. It was 11,600,000 bales. 

The Chairman. ThS,t is your recollection? 

Mr. McMillan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Has not the average price of cotton for the past 
twelve years been pretty large? 

Mr. McMillan. It has. 

The Chairman. And the farmers have reaped their returns? 

Mr. McMillan. I do not know as to the cost of production. 

The Chairman. Has not the average farmer made a fair profit for 
the last twelve years, excepting last year ? 

Mr. McMillan. He has gotten larger prices than he did for some 
years previous, but he has stated that his cost of production is more. 

The Chairman. Prices for more than ten years preceding this last 
have been higher? 

Mr. McMillan. I said it had been more. 

The Chairman. How much was it? How much more? 

Mr. McMillan. I do not know. 

The Chairman. Double? 
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Mr. McMillan. Nothing like that. 

The Chairman. Fifty per cent more ? 

Mr. McMillan. I should think not. 

The Chairman. Give us the figures, then. 

Mr. McMillan. I would be glad to do so. We have it at the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange. We have the range of prices for many 
years, and I can furnish that if you would like to have it. 

The Chairman. Please furnish it to us, then, for twenty years 
back. 

Mr. McMillan. I can do so, because we have the records and I 
will take pleasure in sending that to you. 

Mr. Dalzell. Do I understand you to say that no cotton ties have 
been imported for some years ? 

Mr. McMillan. I thinli that no cotton ties have been imported for 
two years. You have the record on that before you. 

Mr. Dalzell. I asked you what you stated about it. I want to 
know. 

Mr. McMillan. I will be pleased to give yoii any information I can. 
I think no cotton ties have been imported for two years. Prior to 
that time we imported some, and others imported some. 

Mr. Dalzell. That was only during the last two years? 

Mr. McMillan. So far as I know, no importations have come in 
during the past two years. 

Mr. Pou. I believe you stated that there were only two corporations 
in the United States manufacturing cotton ties. 

Mr. McMillan. No. There are a number of mills engaged in it, 
but almost their entire output is controlled by the United States Steel 
. Corporation, under the Carnegie Steel Company. 

Mr. Potr. The price of cotton ties is practically set by that corpora- 
tion, is it not? 

Mr. McMillan. It is. 

Mr. Pou. So that in fixing the prices which they have quoted they 
are a little under the price abroad, plus the duty ? 

Mr. McMillan. That is right. 

Mr. Pou. For what are ties selling this year ? 

Mr. McMillan. In the neighborhood of 95 cents per bundle. 

Mr. Pou. You had been importing ties at a profit ? 

Mr. McMillan. I had, up to a few years ago. 

Mr. Pou. If ties were put upon the free list, at what price could 
they be sold to the farmer ? 

Mr. MciVIiLLAN. They could be sold for about 20 cents per bundle 
less if they are not on the dutiable list. 

Mr. Pou. Then the only restriction that is put upon the Steel trust 
in putting up the prices is the danger of importation from abroad ? 

Mr. McMillan. That is all. 

Mr. BouTELL. Do you know whether efforts have been made in any 
of the Gulf States to attempt to cultivate jute ? 

Mr. McMillan. I do not think it would pay the southern farmer 
to attempt to produce any fiber such as jute, which is manufactured 
into bagging for cotton covering. It sells as low as three-fourths of a 
cent, or 1 cent on the docks in New York. No southern farmer would 
attempt to compete with that raw material at that price. 

Mr. BouTELL. It is cultivated in India. 
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Mr. McMillan. Jute is cultivated in India, and it grows like a 
young willow. It is the bark that makes the fiber. In that country 
it requires practically no cultivation. When it reaches maturity it is 
cut down, and is allowed to remain in what is called steepage water 
until the bark can be easily removed. When the bark is taken off it is 
dried, and then it goes to the manufacturers. 

Mr. BouTELL. Our Agricultural Department has demonstrated 
that jute can be successfully grown in parts of the South, and it has 
often occurred to me that the enormous amount of land lying along 
the Gulf States would, perhaps, be capable of its cultivation. I did 
not know whether or not it had ever been tried. 

Mr. McMillan. It has been tried, but it can not be made to pay. 

Mr. BouTELL. Not because it requires too much cultivation i 

Mr. McMillan. It does not bring enough money. In the fiber, 
such as is used for making bagging, it does not sell for more than 
about a cent, and is not worth cultivating. Our southern farmers 
can produce cotton at 9 cents a pound, and a man in the South could 
use his land to a great deal better advantage than in growing this in- 
ferior fiber. 

Mr. BouTELL. I did not know but what it would grow on lands 
that are not available for other agricultural purposes or for raising 
farm products. 

Mr. McMillan. We grow rice upon lands of that character, and 
that crop is very much more profitable. 

Mr. BouTELL. So that we are practically limited to the Hindoo 
article as it is cultivated there? 

Mr. McMillan. That is the large field for it, and there is usually 
no trouble in getting all of the jute butts required from that country. 

Mr. Geiggs. There is very little labor connected with it ? 

Mr. McMillan. Very little. 

Mr. Kandell. Don't you think we had better let the Hindoos do 
that class of work? 

Mr. McMillan. Decidedly. I would hate to see the day come 
when our farmers would be compelled to compete with them in rais- 
ing jute. 

Mj'. Cockean. In the matter of the cost of production, you are 
not afraid of any Indian, Hindoo, or Hottentot on the face of the 
earth? 

Mr. McMillan. No, sir. 

The Chairman. No cotton broker is? 

Mr. Cockean. You are not a cotton broker? 

Mr. McMillan. No, sir. 

Mr. Geiggs. What is your business? 

Mr. McMillan. I am in the bagging and tie business, for the cov- 
ering of cotton. 

Mr. Geiggs. You are not a cotton broker ? 

Mr. McMillan. No, sir; but I sometimes lend money to handle 
cotton. 

Mr. Geiggs. By his remark, the chairman suggested that no cotton 
broker would be afraid of that sort of competition. You want it on 
the free list? 

Mr. McMillan. I do. 

Mr. Foeuney. You are like the gentleman who wanted the man to 
work the other side of the street. 
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The Chairman. You are not engaged in the sugar business in any 
way? 

Mr. McMillan. No, sir ; but I lend sometimes money to those who 
produce sugar. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. You do not consider that the duty placed on raw 
cotton was of any advantage to the southern farmer? 

jNIr. McMillan. I do not tliink it is of any special advantage to 
him. 

Mr. Griggs. How much of the cotton raised in this country do we 
export ? 

Mr. McMillan. We export about one-half of it. 

Mr. Griggs. The duty would not in any way protect the southern 
farmer ? 

Mr. McMillan. I do not think that the southern farmer needs a 
duty on cotton. He can take care of himself, I think, in that respect. 

Mr. Griggs. He sells in the world's market ? 

Mr. McMillan. He is a free trader. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Would you feel safe in lending money to the sugar 
producer if the duty were to be taken off sugar? 

Mr. McMillan. I would not. 

Mr. Cockran. And you would not say that you think we ought to 
make a man solvent by taxation? 

Mr. McMji.lan. I would not. 

(The following resolution was presented by Mr. McMillan :) 

Extract from minutes of hoard of directors of Neic Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
meeting November 9, 1008. 

Whereas the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
will meet in the near future to hear argument in relation to tarifC amendments ; 
and 

Whereas the present tariff on jute bagging used for baling cotton and on 
steel cotton ties amounts to 9 cents or more per bale; and 

Whereas this tax is a direct burden on the cotton-raising industry of the 
South for the benefit of a few manufacturers who are thus enabled to thrive 
at the expense of the most important class of agriculturists in this country: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New Orleans Cotton Exchange earnestly urges that all 
bagging and ties used in the baling of cotton be put on the free list ; 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress from Louisiana 
and those from the other cotton States be earnestly urged to present this mat- 
ter before the Committee on Ways and Means, or any other congressional com- 
mittee before which It may be considered, in such light as will prove the justice 
of our request and the urgency for all proper relief in the premises. 

A true copy. 

H. G. Hester, Secretary. 



STATEMENT OF C. H. McDOWELL, OF CHICAGO, ILL., WHO THINKS 
BURLAP SHOULD BE PUT ON THE FREE LIST. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I represent the 

National Fertilizers' Association. There is exported from India 

about 1,700,000 tons of raw jute, of which the United States takes 

about 110,000 tons, or over 6 per cent. There is exported about 450,- 
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000,000 square yards of burlap cloth, of which the United States 
takes 316,000,000. The bulk of the burlap goes into the manufacture 
of bagging and for material which is used for roofing purposes, etc. 
Of this 316,000,000 square yards something like 105,000,000 square 
yards are used in the manufacture of sacks for fertilizer and for bags 
for cotton-seed meal. 

I have before me an extract from the United States custom-house 
books which says : " Jute cloth, not exceeding 60 inches in width, 
weighing not less than 6 ounces per square yard, and not exceeding 
30 threads to the square inch, counting warp and filling, shall be, per 
pound, five-eighths of a cent and 15 per cent." 

The above specifications cover the different grades of jute cloth 
used in the manufacture of burlap bags for the fertilizer, cotton-seed 
meal, rice, sugar, and other lines of trade. The Treasury Depart- 
ment records for the past twelve months show that under this section 
$4,729,808.48 of revenue were received. The market value of this 
jute cloth was $25,006,101.60. Hence for revenue purposes the cost 
of this commodity was increased 19 per cent. 

There were 316,622,921 square yards of jute cloth imported to the 
United States during the past twelve months. Of this amount, 
75,000,000 square yards were used in the manufacture of fertilizer 
sacks. About 25,000,000 square yards were used in the manufacture 
of bags for cotton-seed meal. Fully 5,000,000 square yards are used 
in the manufacture of bags for poultry and stock foods, exclusive of 
cotton-seed meal. Therefore the burden of tax on 105,000,000 square 
yards of jute cloth, or about $1,600,000, falls on the farmer, planter, 
and stock raisers in the purchase of fertilizers and stock and poultry 
foods. 

This means a direct tax of approximately 15 cents a ton for every 
ton of bagged fertilizer and stock food sold. This item of expense 
the manufacturer is compelled to count in computing costs and fixing 
the selling price of his commodity. 

This imported burlap constitutes 98 per cent of the material used 
for fertilizer packages. 

The high prices of other suitable material for bagging are pro- 
hibitive. 

The census of 1905 shows there are only 16 establishments in 
the United States manufacturing jute products. However, these 
establishments are engaged principally in making twine, rope, gunny 
bagging, carpets, rugs, etc. 

The amount of burlap suitable for fertilizer bags made in these 
16 establishments would not amount to more than one-thirtieth of 
the total value of their output. 

This duty, then, is one for revenue, and not to be considered a 
strictly protective duty. 

The question is whether or not a tax of 19 per cent is out of pro- 
portion to the tax on other exclusively foreign-made finished ma- 
terials. 

Five-eights of a cent per pound plus 15 per cent ad valorem is 
equivalent to 1.46 cents per pound. The consumers of burlap would 
be heavily taxed if they were asked to pay 10 per cent duty. 

A specific rate of three-fourths cent per pound instead of the pres- 
ent compound rate would give the Government (on basis last year's 
importation) $2,430,000. 
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The jute industry was established in India. People there have 
known the art of weaving this material for centuries. According to 
the International Encyclopedia jute can be grown in most climates 
and on all kinds of soil, but rich alluvial lands and lands subject to 
salt-water influence particularly favor its production. However, the 
raising of jute has never been extensively carried on excepting in 
India. 

Over 150,000 people are engaged in this industry in India. Most 
of the India exports of jute go to Dundee, Scotland, although last year 
about 110,000 tons of raw jute were exported to the United States. 
This raw jute exported to the United States, however, was used prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of twine, rope, gunny bagging for cotton, 
carpets, and rugs, and only a very small part used in the manufacture 
of burlap suitable for fertilizer, roofing, cotton-seed meal, poultry 
food, or similar products. 

Mr. Undekwood. Suppose we put burlap cloth and jute on the free 
list, would it injure the industry in this country? 

Mr. McDowell. I can see no reason why it should be an injury to 
the industry in this country by putting burlap on the free list ; none 
whatever, because none of it is produced here. 

Mr. Underwood. It would bring a direct benefit, would it not ? 

Mr. McDowell. In my judgment it would cheapen the cost to the 
farmer and to the manufacturer of fertilizer and in the marketing 
of the grain products of the country. 

Mr. Undekwood. Do you know anything about jute? 

Mr. McDoavell. Very little. It is cultivated in India and has been 
for centuries. The raw jute grows on the seashore, and for many 
years it was manufactured in the city of Dundee, in Scotland. Later 
the Scotch manufacturers of raw material went to Calcutta, and the 
bulk of it now comes from Calcutta rather than from Dundee. 

Mr. Underwood. If jute and burlap were both put on the free list, 
would not that tend to the manufacture of those articles in this 
country ? 

Mr. McDowell. I can not say that it would. 

Mr. Underwood. But it would greatly reduce the cost to the 
farmer ? 

Mr. McDowell. I should sav, broadly, that it would. The total 
duty collected on it is $4,725,000, and there were $25,000,000 worth 
of it imported, so that if you eliminate that part of it that is used 
for roofing the bulk of it will be used by the farmer. 

Mr. Underwood. You take the position that those materials which 
are used for fertilizer, twine, etc., are not necessary for the agricul- 
tural interests and should be put on the free list? 

Mr. McDowell. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. FoRDNET. How about grain bags? Ought they to be put on 
the free list? 

Mr. McDowell. I do not know anything about the importation of 
finished grain sacks — how many are brought into the country — but I 
can not see that the free importation of burlap cloth would interfere 
with the manufacture of sacks in this country and it would cheapen 
their cost. 

Mr. FoRDNET. If you put it on the free list and therefore abolish 
the duty which the Government receives and which it needs, where 
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would you recommend that the Government would collect its 
revenue ? 

Mr. McDowell. I am not here for the purpose of arguing that 
question. 

Mr. FoRDNET. The Government needs a certain amount of revenue. 
If it does not raise it from these articles, from whence is it to come? 

Mr. McDowell. There is no question but what the Government 
needs revenue, I should think. If it is consistent with the state of 
the Treasury, I would like to have the committee recommend the 
elimination or the reduction of this duty. It would not interfere 
with the revenue very much. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. The Government is running behind now in its reve- 
nue, and if it needs this revenue, which it will lose if the duty be 
taken off, where would you recommend that a further revenue be 
placed ? 

Mr. McDowell. I can not say. 

Mr. Pou. Don't you think it would be wiser to reduce the duties 
on those articles where the duty is now practically prohibitory and 
'which produce more revenue, and which we could do without, and 
put it on something on which the duty is of more importance to the 
producer ? 

Mr. McDowell. I would not venture an opinion upon that point. 
I make my statement and stick to the question, which is that it is 
important to the farmer, who is the producer of the crops, because 
he is hard pressed and he needs close margins on everything which 
he has to buy to grow his crop. In anything which pertains to 
the initial cost of his product the Government should consider him, 
and I say, therefore, that, if it is consistent with the state of the 
Treasury, we would like to have an elimination, or at least a modifi- 
cation, of this duty, and if it is not eliminated now it should be 
eliminated as the years go by. There are eight or ten fertilizer 
mills 

Mr. FoRDNBY. The average agricultural duty is highly protective? 

Mr. McDowell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Then you are here recommending that the farmer be 
continually protected and that the articles that he does not produce 
be put on the free list. 

Mr. McDowell. I think it would be wise for you to work in the 
direction of cheap fertilizer for the farmer. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That would be partial to the farmer. 

Mr. McDowell. I think he needs consideration. I think that the 
prosperity of the entire country is dependent upon the buying power 
of the farmer. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The American consumer has the greatest market of 
all, has he not? 

Mr. McDowell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Don't you think this would be protecting the farmer 
and not protecting the laboring classes? 

Mr. McDowell. It is a pretty broad question how much benefit the 
farmer derives from protection when he is exporting his crops. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Does he get any benefit from the protection which 
is given to wheat? 

Mr. McDowell. I think not. 
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Mr. CocicEAN. He is on the tariff schedule, but he does not collect 
much at the custom-house. 

Mr. IMcDowELL. No; he does not get much of that because he ex- 
ports. 



STATEMENT OF THOMAS F. MAGNER, WHO REPRESENTS MANU- 
FACTURERS OF JUTE CLOTH FROM JUTE BUTTS. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

The Chairman. On -what subject do you appear? 

Mr. Magner. Cotton bagging. 

The Chairman. Please proceed. 

Mr. Magner. I represent, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, all those manufacturers who are engaged in the manu- 
facture of what is known as jute cloth made from jute butts in the 
United States. They are the Peru Bagging Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Indiana ; the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, of Ludlow, 
Mass.; and the American Manufacturing Company. The Ludlow 
Associates have a large plant, 30 acres in extent, at Ludlow, Mass. 
The American Manufacturing Company have different plants, sev- 
eral plants in St. Louis, one at Galveston, one at Charleston, and 
they have two large plants in Brooklyn, New York City, my native 
city. 

We present here to-day from all of these manufacturers a me- 
morial. We have now in process of preparation, and later will pre- 
sent to the committee, a table giving the relative cost of production 
of this fiber, of the manufactured article, in India and in America, 
the amount produced, and everything relating to it, both in the pro- 
duction and manufacture in Calcutta and in the United States. 

The Chairman. I suppose you will give us the relative cost of pro- 
duction per unit of quantity ? 

Mr. Magner. Yes ; and also the cost of labor per unit in both coun- 
tries. At present we will content ourselves with submitting a memo- 
rial to you on behalf of these manufacturers. The American 
Manufacturing Company is engaged in the manufacture of three 
different articles. They make sisal and manila rope and cordage. 

Mr. Metcalf has presented his argument to the committee, and we 
agree with him and agree to take a reduction in the amount of tariff 
on that. We also are engaged largely in the manufacture of jute 
twine, and we agree to take a reduction on that. Mr. Smith, Avho 
will speak later on, will re]Dresent us. We have asked for an increase 
in the duty on bagging. We ask for it because we compete with the 
lowest-priced labor in the world, namely, the Calcutta Indian labor. 
We ask for it because all our supplies and our machinery are taxed 
under the tariff now 45 per cent, and we call attention to the fact 
that after the adoption of the Wilson bill, when these articles were 
placed on the free list, there were engaged in the manufacture of 
these articles at that time nine separate corporations, and they have 
dwindled down to the present three; and we say that unless we 
receive a fair amount of protection these three will go out, as they 
are rapidly going out^ of the manufacture of cotton bagging. That is 
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a calamity which will be visited alike upon our manufacturers and 
upon the farmer. It will ultimately place us at the mercy of the 
East Indian Calcutta combination, which we think is an evil. 



Exhibit A. 

November 25, 1908. 
Hon. Seeeno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 
In addition to memorials signed jointly with other manufacturers, 
we wish to submit the following: 

The manufacturing business now carried on by the Ludlow Manu- 
facturing Associates was first started in 1848, under the name of the 
Boston Flax Mills. During this sixty years of development the 
business has grown from a very small mill employing a few hands 
to one of the largest textile plants in the country, with a maximum 
production of more than 100,000,000 pounds. 

The works are situated at Ludlow, a suburb of Springfield, Mass. 
They include 30 acres of mill and warehouse floors, and a village for 
housing most of the operatives. 

The industry is that of manufacturing jute, hemp, and flax goods, 
and is organized under six different departments, as follows : 

First department, twines. 

This department manufactures twines, the maximum yearly pro- 
duction being 11,000,000 pounds. 

Under the act of 1907, paragraph No. 330, these twines are pro- 
tected by a duty of 13 cents a pound. These twines are made of jute, 
which is free; of American hemp and tow, of rough flax, paying 1 
cent a pound duty ; of foreign hemps and tows, paying $20 a ton ; and 
of mixtures of all these. 

The present rate of duty is practically prohibitive as regards the 
importations of the coarser twines and fairly high for the finer sizes 
manufactured by us. It seems as if some adjustment would be de- 
sirable, reducing the duty on twines made from yarn not finer than 
5 lea, or number, to 10 cents per pound, and retaining the present duty 
on the finer sizes, as these are flax-line goods. 

Second department, hemp carpet yams. 

The maximum yearly production of this department is 3,500,000 
pounds. These yarns are made almost entirely of foreign fiber, pay- 
ing duties either 1 cent a pound or $20 a ton. They are protected 
under clause No. 331. The sizes manufactured by us are dutiable 
at 7 cents per pound. From this must be deducted the duty on fiber 
actually in the yarns, say, 1 cent a pound plus the waste, equivalent 
to about li cents a pound, leaving a net protection of 5f cents per 
pound. Under this rate of duty practically no yarns have been im- 
ported, and we believe a very slight reduction could be made. 
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Third department, jute carpet yarns. 

The maximum yearly production of this department is 36,000,000 
pounds, made entirely from free raw material. The protective duty 
under clause No. 328 is 1 cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem 
for single yarns not finer than 5 lea, or number. 

At this rate of duty large importations of jute yarn are made. 
In view of these large importations of jute yarn and of the continued 
tendency of American wages to increase in much greater proportion 
than in England and Germany, and also the possibility in the near 
future of the Calcutta mills entering into this branch of the jute busi- 
ness, we ask for a slight advance in this rate of duty. 

Fourth department, weihing. 

This is a narrow upholsterers' webbing, made mainly of jute. 
The maximum yearly production of this department is 1,800,000 
pounds, protected under clause No. 341 at five-eighths cent per 
pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. This is a very small special 
trade that has not invited foreign competition, although receiving 
the same protection as burlaps, which can not be manufactured 
under this rate of duty. 

Fifth department, Lagging for covering cotton. 

The maximum yearly production of this department with the 
machinery now installed is about 25,000,000 yards — enough to cover 
one-third of the largest cotton crop on record. The duty on this 
bagging under clause No. 344 is six-tenths of a cent per square yard, 
equivalent to three-fourths of a cent per running yard of the stand- 
ard width of 45 inches, and forty-five one-hundredths of a cent per 
running yard for 27 inches. 

In view of the very low wages paid 'by competing Calcutta mills 
and the large importations from India, we ask for a slight advance 
in this rate. 

Sixth department, cordage. 

The maximum yearly production of this department is 6,200,000 
pounds. Under paragraph 329 the duty assessed is 1 cent per 
pound. We think that the industry can stand a slight reduction. 

On three lines of our manufacture we advise a reduction; on 
two only a slight advance, and these two departments are those 
which pompete with the starvation wages of India. 
Kespectfully submitted. 

Lttdlow Maniipacturing Associates. 
Ceanmoed T. Wallace, President. 
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Exhibit B. 

November 18, 1908, 
Hon. Seeeno E. Patne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 
SiE : Your committee has given notice that on the 30th instant you 
will consider Schedule J of the tariff act. We beg to file notice of our 
intention to submit, at a later date, facts in justification of a revision 
of paragraph 344, which reads : 

Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, suitable for covering 
cotton, composed of single yarns made of jute, jute butts, or hemp, not bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, not exceeding 16 threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and filling, and weighing not less than 15 
ounces per square yard, six-tenths of 1 cent per square yard. 

The undersigned are manufacturers of bagging for cotton made 
from imported jute butts, and have large capital invested. When the 
Wilson tariff law was enacted, making bagging free, there were in 
operation upward of nine corporations or firms making these goods. 
Competition with foreign manufacturers during the life of said act, 
and with more efficient American mills under the present tariff, has 
reduced this number to three, who represent what is left of the bag- 
ging for cotton industry in the United States, other than workers of 
second-hand material. 

The duty on cotton bagging is six-tenths of a cent per square 
yard. On the basis of the importations of 1907 and 1908 this repre- 
sents an ad valorem duty of 9.78 per cent and 9.11 per cent, respec- 
tively. This we submit is not sufficient protection for an industry 
which is compelled to pay 45 per cent duty on all machinery and 
machine supplies; on other supplies we use, the industries making 
them enjoy protection ranging from 30 per cent to 45 per cent ad 
valorem; but our strongest appeal is on the ground of competition 
with the Calcutta (India) mills, where they sometimes run twenty- 
two hours a day, and employ labor at rates less than one-twelfth of 
that paid by American mills. 

American manufacturers are now able to produce bagging sufficient 
to cover any possible cotton crop. Notwithstanding their efforts to 
compete, the importations from India are increasing every year, and 
have displaced a corresponding amount of American machinery which 
is now lying idle. If no check is given to importations from Cal- 
cutta, the time will soon come when the cotton growers will have to 
rely entirely on Calcutta mills, and thus be at the mercy of the 
existing combination there. 

We submit that it is wiser to make such slight addition to the pres- 
ent rate of duty as will enable the American manufacturers to com- 
pete with Calcutta, rather than to wipe out all of this capital invest- 
ment, throw so many hands out of employment, and turn over this 
large home market to the foreigner. 

It is not our purpose, at this time, to set forth in detail our rea- 
sons for asking for adequate protection, in order to avoid being 
forced to abandon the manufacture. Our expensive mill equipment 
and acquisition of trained labor prompts us to hope that we may be 
able to furnish the cotton growers of the United States the larger 
part of their requirements, thus relieving them of dependence upon 
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the production of the cooly hordes of India, who subsist on a wage 
rate of from 25 cents to 75 cents per weeli. 

The bagging manufacturers are the principal weavers of jute goods 
in the United States. Most of the other jute cloths are imported, 
the aggregate of such importations being in 1907 more than $25,000,- 
000 foreign value, and more than 450,000,000 yards. 

Under the prevailing foreign cost of production the present rate 
of duty fails to afford a measure of protection, and the life of the 
present remnant of the cotton bagging manufacturing industry is in 
imminent peril. 

When your committee considers this particular schedule (J) more 
in detail we wish to present figures to show the additional protection 
which we deem is necessary to counterbalance the lower wages paid 
in Calcutta, and also other very material handicaps which are felt by 
an American manufacturer. 
Very respectfully, 

The American Manutacttjeing Co., 
By Jno. M. INIauey, Assistant Secretai'y. 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, 
By Charles W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 
Penn Bagging Mfg. Co., 
Max W. Kraus, Secretary -Treasurer. 



THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTUEING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO, ASKS POR A SPECIFIC DUTY ON BURLAPS. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, December 1, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sik: We appeal to your committee to place burlap upon a 
specific basis of not to exceed five-eighths of a cent per pound. 

The present duty on burlap is five-eighths of a cent per pound and 
15 per cent ad valorem. 

Burlap is produced from jute. 

Jute is not grown in the United States. 

Practically no burlap is manufactured in the United States. 
Ninety-nine and one-half per cent of the consumption in the United 
States is imported, leaving only about one-half of 1 per cent domestic 
manufacture. 

Jute, from which burlap is made, can never be grown in the United 
States successfully, because of the low scale of wages in India and 
the cheapness of the article, and for the same reasons burlap can not 
be manufactured in the United States. 

The value of labor used in the growing of jute and the manufacture 
of burlap in India is not to exceed 20 cents per day. 

The importation of burlap into the United States, according to 
government statistics, is over 500,000,000 yards, while not more than 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000 yards is actually manufactured in the United 
States. 
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In the manufacture of composition roofing we use, in conjunction 
with other materials, burlap. 

Our consumption of burlap in the manufacture of roofing is about 
7,000,000 yards per annum. 

Burlap requires no protection. 

It should, therefore, be placed upon a revenue basis only, and 
because of the cheapness of the article the duty should not exceed 
five-eighths of a cent per pound specific. 

By placing burlap upon the basis recommended herein, no home 
industries would be injured, but, on the contrary, the American 
farmer and consumers of burlap generally in its different forms, such 
as roofing, bags, and the like, would be benefited. 

We earnestly request the careful consideration of your committee 
to the above recommendation. 

EespectfuUy submitted. 

The Philip Caket Manufactubing Company. 



c. LEE McMillan, of new Orleans, la., files supplemental 

STATEMENTS RELATIVE TO COTTON BAGGING. 

New Orleans, December 4, 1908. 
Hon. John Dalzell, 

Gorrvmittee on Ways and Means, Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sir : When on last Monday, the 30th ultimo, I had the honor 
of appearing before the Committee on Ways and Means, I, in an- 
swer to a question put by you, stated that I had " in bond " in New 
Orleans about 400,000 yards of cotton bagging. Permit me to now 
state that possibly the figure I named did not agree with that which 
was furnished you by the Treasury Department, but if such is the 
case I will thank you to kindly consider that Treasury figures on 
jute cotton bagging are based upon square yards, wkile the commer- 
cial yard is from 44 to 45 inches width, and in speaking of yards 
I naturally always think of the actual number of running yards in 
question. 

In other words, when I buy or sell jute cotton bagging same is 
always 44 to 45 inches wide per running yard, so the present rate of 
duty, while same is six-tenths cent per square yard, costs never less 
than 0.7333 cent per commercial yard, and the cotton farmer, who 
uses upon an average not less than 6J yards per cotton bale, pays a tax 
of a fraction over 4| cents upon the bagging he uses on each bale 
grown, and if you will add the duty on steel cotton ties, which is five- 
tenths cent per pound, or 22^ cents per bundle of ties, which covers, 
say, five cotton bales, you will observe the tax on said ties amounts to 
4J cents, making a total of 9| cents protective duty paid as a tax on 
each cotton bale. 

In closing I beg to state that I fully realize that, no matter what 
Congress decides to do about tariff on jute cotton bagging, I would 
naturally expect to pay present rate of duty on any goods I might 
happen ito have in bond at time of passage of bill, since no previous 
tariff bill I can remember of was retroactive. 
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I trust you will understand my reason for sending this to you in- 
dividually is because of the fact that it was in answer to a question 
put by you that I particularly desire to be clearly understood. 

With kind regards, I beg to remain, 

Yours, respectfully, C. Lee McMillan. 

New Oeleans, December 8, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : In addition to my statement made before your commit- 
tee on the 30th ultimo, I now ask to be allowed to submit the follow- 
ing in connection with the subject of jute bagging for covering cot- 
ton, which I requested you to place upon the free list. 

The American makers, say, three in number, consisting of the 
American Manufacturing Company, of New York; the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Associates, of Boston; and the Peru Bagging Manu- 
facturing Company, of Peru, Ind., own and control every mill in 
America now engaged in making new bagging for cotton. 

The first two corporations agree at the beginning of each 
season upon a price to open the market at, and the small Peru com- 
pany follows. An arbitrary list, showing differentials throughout 
the entire cotton belt is strictly followed, and the price named any 
given point by the American Manufacturing Company is exactly 
same as the one quoted same point by the Ludlow company. 

Some years ago there were several independent mills engaged in 
this business, but the ones now surviving managed to drive the others 
entirely out by selling bagging below price at which the independents 
could make same at, and in the end the American Manufacturing 
Company bought such independent mills as the one in New Orleans, 
in Louisville, Ky., and in Galveston, Tex., and then dismantled same, 
shipped such machinery as was wanted to Brooklyn and St. Louis, 
and breaking up and selling for scrap the balance of the machinery. 
I think that the same process was followed when the American 
Manufacturing Company bought out their New York and Brooklyn 
rivals. When additional machinery has been required by the Ameri- 
cans, they have either had it made in this country, or they bought it 
second hand in Dundee and imported same free of duty. 

There can be no doubts about the profits of the above-named con- 
cerns being very large (see how they have grown), and I ask you to 
take into consideration the great amount of low-grade jute butts and 
the vast amount of second-hand jute bagging they buy and make 
into yarns when you compare their cost with that of the Calcutta 
maker, who uses a much higher quality of raw material. 

It is true that importations of this class of bagging have increased 
some during late years, but so has the size of the cotton crop in- 
creased very materially, say, from 6,700,365 bales in 1902 to 13^510,982 
in 1906. 

I beg to call your attention to the fact that during the past eight 
or ten years the American Manufacturing Company, through its 
various agents, have imported into this country from Calcutta the 
major part of all of this kind of cloth made in Calcutta, and I have 
known seasons when they bought every yard that Calcutta mills 
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could furnish. It is reported upon what I consider the best author- 
ity that the American Manufacturing Company, through its agents, 
has already secured from three of the Calcutta mills all of the 
bagging they can make from September, 1908, to August, 1909, and 
oli'ers have been made to the remaining Calcutta mills by the Ameri- 
can Manufacturing Company to take their output for the coming 
season. Portions of the above-mentioned purchase have already 
arrived here and same is being held by the local selling agent of the 
American Manufacturing Company. 

The writer has never known of any combination existing among 
the Calcutta mills, and whenever I have cabled out there for prices 
no two mills ever named me the same figure upon any "given date. 
If bagging was placed upon the free list to-day, I think the American 
makers would still be amply able to compete. As a matter of fact, 
the American Manufacturing Company turned out early this year 2- 
pound 45-inch bagging, at 6| cents per yard at the ports, while all 
that came from Calcutta cost about If cents per yard more, or say, 
about 8 cents landed, duty paid. 

The largest revenue I remember as being paid the Government on 
jute cotton bagging during any one year did not exceed $120,000, 
while the cotton farmer pays about one and one-quarter million dol- 
lars annually to the bagf^ing and steel trusts, because of the present 
rate of duty on the articles he requires, which occupy the same posi- 
tion exactly as does binder twine, which is admitted free of duty. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Yours, faithfully, C. Lee McMillan. 



New Orleans, Decem'bev l^^ 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Oommittee, 

Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sir: Pray permit me to say, that in my recent testimony 
before your honorable committee I stated that, in my opinion, only 
about 20 per cent of the bagging used for covering last year's cotton 
crop was imported into this country. 

If my memory serves me correctly, you stated that some " 20,000,- 
000 yards were imported during 1907," but I think you will find 
the Treasury Department furnished you with figures upon square 
yards, while the commercial yard is 44 to 45 inches wide, and bagging 
of such width is used according to the sections where cotton is grown, 
say from 6 to 8 yards per bale. 

At the close of last season I received from the collectors of all the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports statements given in square yards, all bag- 
ging received during 1907, and when reduced to running yards, fig- 
ures out slightly in excess of 15,000,000 yards, which is not over 
20 per cent of total amount used in covering last .year's small crop of 
11,572,000 bales. The large increase in importations last season was 
to no small extent due to the high price of 10 to 10^ cents per yard, 
at which bagging sold in America. This year I think you will 
find importations total considerably less, although cotton crop will be 
larger, but the price of bagging has been about 7 cents per yard. 
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In closing, it may not be amiss for me to state, that during many 
past years, the American Manufacturing Company, better Imown as 
the " bagging trust," has, through its various agents, been the largest 
importers of jute cotton bagging into America, and the writer is 
mest reliably informed that the output for the coming season of the 
Hastings, Briggs, and Kinnison Mills, of Calcutta, has been con- 
tracted for by those in control of the American Manufacturing 
Company. I can furnish proof of the above statement if your com- 
mittee desires same. 

Thanking you for the kind consideration your committee recently 
accorded me, I beg to remain, 

EespectfuUy, yours, C. Lee McMillan. 



J. ROSS COLIINS, IMPORTER, NEW YORK CITY, ADVOCATES A 
SPECIFIC DUTY OF ONE CENT PER POUND ON BURLAP. 

New York, December 11, 1908. 
Secretary Tariff Eevision Committee, 

WasJiington, D. 0. 

Sir: I have been an importer of burlap and a manufacturer of bags 
for the past twenty-one years. 

I beg to submit that if there is any change in the schedule on 
burlap, nolding to a duty, and not making the goods free, that the duty 
be made uniform at the rate of, say, 1 cent per pound, instead of at 
five-eighths of a cent per pound, and 15 per cent ad valorem, and I 
respectfully inclose letters from two Dundee exporters that this would 
be simple and uniform. Such a rate of duty would also do away com- 
pletely with the vexatious problem of value of the goods at the time of 
export, which causes at times considerable loss to the innocent im- 

Eorter, for the reason that when an importer of burlap in this country 
uys goods at, let us say, 2 pence per yard in Calcutta, perhaps two or 
four months in advance of the date of shipment, making his contract 
for monthly shipments and basing his duty cost for his entire purchase 
(which he may have sold to a consumer here) upon the value at the 
time of the purchase,. and the market advances, the ad valorem rate 
causes him a loss of the difference between his purchase price and the 
market price at the time the goods happen to be forwarded. On the 
other hand, if the market declines, the importer still has to pay his ad 
valorem duty upon his purchase price. 

I do not beheve that the Government means to be as "one-sided 
and unfair" in the collection of duties as this, and that such a state 
of affairs merely requires the attention of an unprejudiced committee 
like yourselves to be rectified. The simplest way of rectifying it 
is to collect duty by the pound. The bales are weighed here on the 
dock, verifying the weights of the goods as stated on the outside of 
each bale, which weights are again stated on the consular invoices, 
and this would entirely do away with the ad valorem unfairness. 

Personally, and as a bag manufacturer, the writer is in favor of 
free trade on burlap and a duty on manufactured bags. The great 
bulk of burlap now comes from India, where labor is worth on an 
average about 20 cents per day. The wider and finer grades are 
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made in Dundee, where average mill labor is about 70 cents per day. 
No jute is grown in America, and it is quite impossible for labor con- 
ditions in this country at present to get down to a basis where they 
can compete with such wages. If the duty upon manufactured bags 
is kept where it is at present, or is put to a uniform price of, say, 2 
cents per pound, while burlap is put on the free hst, without weary- 
ing your board with statistics, I can state that the cost of flour- to 
every consumer in the country could be reduced one one-hundred- 
and-twentieth of a cent a pound, and the farming community would 
be greatly benefited, because all the bags that move produce through- 
out the country would be cheaper; fertihzer bags would be cheaper — 
burlap used in wrapping furniture would be cheaper — and no Ameri- 
can industry would be hurt, because we do not make burlap in this 
country. In fact, on the contrary, it has been my invariable expe- 
rience that the cheaper an article is the more it is consumed, and if 
bags were cheaper through burlap being free, more people would be 
employed in this country making them, provided that the duty upon 
new bags and second-hand bags imported to this country is sufficient 
to keep them out. MilHons and miUions of second-hand bags are 
brought back to this country now, employing thousands of people 
in Europe, gathering, repairing, baHng, and shipping them back 
here. They should not come here. We should be making those 
new bags in this country and paying those wages here. There would 
be more benefit in the payment of the wages and in the employment 
of the people than in the collection of the duty, and if the revenues 
of the country will stand it, in my opinion, burlap is one of the 
items that should be restored to the free Hst, as it was at the time 
of the Cleveland administration, always provided, however, that the 
new and second hand bags are made dutiable. And I am not a 
Democrat. 

Permit me to add one more fact: Porto Rico, now one of ourselves, 
and Cuba, with a reciprocal duty in our favor (and which will very 
likely become one of ourselves), use between them about 10,000,000 
of very fine large heavy sacks for exporting sugar. India gets all 
that trade, and yet Cuba and Porto Rico are at our doors. Those 
bags are made by hand, and thousands of people are employed making 
them every year. 

The collection of a duty upon bags in this country and Porto Rico, 
and the enforcement of the present duty in Cuba, with the reciprocity 
clause favoring us here in Cuba, and the admission to this country of 
those goods made in India just the same, but brought here free, would 
probably start a bag factory in Porto Rico and one or two in Cuba 
with American money, or, if not there, would start several bag factories 
in this country making this one land of bag in particular for the West 
Indies trade. 

Respectfully, J. Ross Collins, Importer. 
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Exhibit A. 

Dundee, November 27, 1908. 
Mr. J. Ross Collins, New York. 

Dear Sib: We are very glad to hear that there is a probability of 
makiag the rate on burlaps 1 cent per pound, doing away with the 
ad valorem duty. This certainly would be great saving of details 
and ought to facilitate business considerably. 
We sincerely hope the proposal will go through. 
Yours, very truly, 

J. MOLLISON KiDD & Co. 



Exhibit B. 

Dundee, November 2J^, 1908. 
James Eoss Collins, Esq., 

New TorJc. 

Dear Sir: Your favors of 16th with acceptance, for which we are 
obliged. 

We presume it is not the consular invoice which you desire in 
triplicate, but our trade "Statement," and we send you two more 
copies of the last. The customs have to do only with the consulated 
invoice. 

We certainly agree with you as to the simplicity and advantages 
generally of a uniform duty of 1 cent per pound on burlaps and no 
ad valorem duty. Some importers who are in the lower class end, 
such as Calcutta burlaps and cheap baggings, might be placed at a 
disadvantage as against dealers in finer sorts. For instance, you 
can get lO^-ounce/40 burlaps ordinary at about 2 pence, whereas 

finei <rc/> quality might run to 4^ pence per yard. Both would pay 

the same duty under the method you propose. 
We have added 1,000 yards to your order, as desired. 
Yours, truly, 

W. G. Irving & Co. 



Exhibit C. 

[Duplicate.] 



Dundee, November IS, 1908. 



Jos. Ross Collins, esq., New Yorh, to W. G. Irving & Co. Forwarded per Anchor 
Line S. S. California to New York. Freight paid. Terms, as usual. 

^^'b^ No. 810, Ibale, Kpca. 40"No.7660<^canvas, 2870at4.j^d. £51 11 5 
^mBritain. No. 811, 1 bale, 14 pes. 24"^ do 2893 2.iJ d. 33 18 1 

2 per cent discount 

Consul, 10/4; stamp, 1/-; collecting, 6/4 

84 13 

Gross weight. Tare. Meast. 

No 810 cwt. 21 3 19 28 lbs. 48/2" 

m. m.'.'.'.'.'. cwt. 13 1 3 161ba. 27/4" 

E. & O. E. 



85 


9 


6 


1 


14 


2 


83 


15 


4 




17 


8 
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Exhibit D. 

[Triplicate.] 

Dundee, November 18, 1908. 

Jos. Ross Collins, esq.. New York, to W. O. Irving & Co. Forwarded per Anchor Line 
S. S. California to New York. Freight paid. Terms, as nsual. 

<'b">, No. 810, 1 bale, 14 pes. 40" No. 7660 (C> Canvas, 2870, at 4.x\d. £51 11 5 

Great Britain. No. 811, 1 bale, 14 pes. 24" No. 7660 <(0> Canvas, 2893, at 
2-iid 33 18 1 

85 9 6 
2 per cent discount 1 14 2 

Consul 10/4; stamp 1/-; collecting 6/4 I7 g 

84 13 

Gross weight. Tare. Meast. 

N0.8IO Cwt. 21 3 19 281b8. 48/2" 

No. 811 Cwt. 13 1 3 leibs. 27/4" 

E. & O. B. 



BEMIS BROTHERS BAG COMPANY, BOSTON, OBJECTS TO PROPOSI- 
TION TO ASSESS DUTIES ON DOMESTIC VALUATION. 

Boston, Mass., Decemler 22, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, WasJiington, D. C. 

Dear Sie: We notice there is some talk of assessing ad valorem 
duties on American market values instead of foreign market values. 

So far as burlaps and burlap bags are concerned we protest against 
this change. We have asked to have the present compound duty on 
burlaps and burlap bags changed to a simple specific duty, and if 
this is done we would not be affected by cnangmg from foreign to 
American values for ad valorem duties on other goods. We hope 
that the new duties on burlaps and burlap bags will be simple specific 
duties, but if the new duties are all or part ad valorem we would 
consider it very unfortunate to change from the foreign market 
value to the American market value. 

There is no market here in which the price of burlaps co\ild be fixed 
with any accuracy. There is no exchange where such goods are 
dealt in, and the various large dealers have comparatively little 
intercourse with each other. Each one makes his own price without 
knowing what the others would call the market price of the day. 

If we must have ad valorem duties, it is much more convenient and 
satisfactory to have them assessed on the foreign value as at present. 
There is a market in Calcutta where the price can be defined a good 
deal more accurately than it could be here. We consider ad valorem 
duties troublesome and unsatisfactory anyway where specific duties 
can conveniently be used, but they would be still more troublesome 
and unsatisfactory if assessed on American market price. 
Yours, truly, 

Bemis Beos. Bag Co. 
A. V. Phillips, 

Assistant Treasurer. 
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BEMIS BROTHERS BAG COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS., FILES SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STATEMENT GIVING THE PRICES OF BURLAP BAGS 
FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS. 

Boston, Mass., December 2A, 1908. 
The Hon. S. E. Patne, 

Chairman of the Waijs and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Deae Sik: Schedule J, burlaps and burlap bags. Complying with 
a request made at the hearing on November 30, we now submit a 
statement showing comparative prices of one style of burlap bag, 
which will probably give the information desired. The prices are 
only approximate and represent only about what our own selling 
price would have been on the dates given for the bag in question. 
Prices are per thousand bags. We can not conveniently give the 
prices further back than 1894. 





[40 X 40, 8 oz.] 






Year. 


Jan. 1. 


July 1. 


1894 


$60.50 
40.00 
42.50 
42.50 
41.00 
43.60 
69.50 
68.25 
62.50 
52.00 
61.25 
65.75 
C8.00 
76.25 
68.60 


J54.00 


1895 


1890 


42.50 
44 50 


1897 


1S98 


44. 00 


1S99 




1900 




1901 


66.60 
62.50 
63.25 
50 00 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


67.00 
71.00 


1906 


1907 


1908 


60.50 







Yours, truly. 



Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 
A. V. Phillips, 

Assistant Treasurer. 



E. S. HALSTED & CO., NEW YORK CITY, URGE THE IMPOSITION OF 
A SIMPLE SPECIFIC DUTY ON BURLAPS. 



89 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., Deceml>er 30, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We inclose a letter from Messrs. E. S. Halsted & Co., 
New York, urging a straight specific rate, whether any change is 
made in the amount of duty or not, and we heartily agree with them 
that, in any event, we should have a simple specific duty and not an 
ad valorem duty or a compound duty. 

Yours, respectfully, Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 

A. V. Phillips. 
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75 AND 81 Pearl and 42 and 48 Stone Street, 

New York, December 29, 1908. 
The Bemis Brothers Bag Company, 

Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen : Yours of the 28th instant received, and we note your 
remarks in regard to the possible tariff revision. In reading over 
the testimony given before the Ways and Means Committee, we must 
say that we were very much disappointed to find that the wishes of 
the bag men, as expressed at the New York meeting, to the effect 
that " even though there was no reduction in the tariff, that the same 
be changed to a specific duty instead of a compound duty," were not 
especially emphasized in the testimony of Mr. Phillips or of any of 
the other representatives of the bag interests appearing before this 
committee. 

This particular phase of the tariff was referred to in a rather super- 
ficial manner only, and we think, taking into consideration the fact 
that almost a unanimous expression of opinion was made at the meet- 
ing of the bag men in New York to the effect that they desired a 
specific duty, that a very urgent request should have been made before 
the committee to the effect that " even though no increase or reduc- 
tion should be made in connection with the duty on burlap, that they 
at least change the form of duty so that it should be a specific duty 
instead of a compound duty, as at present," and we personally are 
very much disappointed to note that so slight attention was given 
to this matter. 

Yours, truly, E. S. Halsted & Co., 

Manufacturers of Bags and Bagging. 



THE MILLERS' NATIONAL FEDERATION INDORSES THE PROPOSAI 
FOR STRAIGHT SPECIFIC DUTIES ON BURLAPS. 

911 EoYAL Insurance Building, 

Chicago, Deceviber 31, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Gormnittee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: We have studied carefully the request of the bag manufac- 
turers for a change in duty on burlaps and burlap bags; have weighed 
their arguments before your committee for change in duties, and we 
believe that the interest of the milling industry, all things considered, 
will be best furthered in this matter through your incorporation into 
the proposed tariff law the rates of duty of 1 cent per pound specific 
on burlaps and 1^ cents per pound on burlap bags, as requested. 

We speak in behalf of the Millers' National Federation, the na- 
tional organization of the milling industry, which, as you are aware, 
is probably the largest user of burlap bags of any industry in the 
country, and trust that the importance of the matter to us, and the 
size of the industry making the request, may favorably influence the 
decision of your committee to the changes above specified. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Millers' National Federation, 
A. L. GoETZMANN, Secretary. 
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A. V. PHILLIPS, OF BOSTON, SUBMITS REQUESTED SCHEDULE OP 
SPECIFIC RATES FOR BURLAPS AND BURLAP BAGS. 

89 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., January 4, 1909. 
Hon. Seeeno E. Payne, 

Ohairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. G. 
_ Dear Mr. Payne : Repl;^ing to your request for detailed informa- 
tion about the specific equivalent of the present compound rates of 
duty on burlaps and burlap bags, I beg to give you the following 
figvires : 

The present market price of burlaps happens also to be just about 
the average price of burlaps for the ten-year period from 1896 to 
1905. These market prices are, therefore, fair average prices upon 
which to base a general calculation. We quote two of the most 
important standard lines of burlaps which are most largely imported 
and which are used as basis for calculating prices of other goods. 

The price is given in rupees per 100 yards f. o. b. Calcutta. The 
other figures are cents per yard. 



Gooda. 



Price per 
100 yards, 
f. o. b. Cal- 
cutta. 



15 per 
cent 
duty. 



Five- 
eighths 
cent per 
pound 

duty. 



Total duty 
per yard. 



Equals spe- 
cific per 
pound. 



40-inch 8-onnce burlap cloth. . . 
40-inch 104-ounce burlap clotli 
Frisco wheat bags, 12-ounce . . . 



Rv/pees, 
8.0 
10.0 
12.8 



Cents. 
0.390 
.487 
.61 



Cents. 
0.S17 
.416 
.66 



Cents. 
0.707 
.903 
1.27 



Cents. 
1.414 
1.376 
1.69 



We also give you below the figures for the extreme highest and 
extreme lowest prices which have been touched for short periods dur- 
ing the past fifteen years, but these figures have each appeared only 
once in the fifteen years, and being such exceptions to the normal con- 
dition we think that too much notice should not be taken of them. 



6ood3. 



Price. 



15 per 
cent. 



Five- 
eighths 
cent per 
potmd. 



Total. 



Equal.i spe- 
cific per 
pound. 



40-lnch 8-onnce.. 
40-inch 104-ouncc 
40-inch 8-ounce . . 
40-inch 101-ounce 



Rupees. 

5.10 

7.8 

14.0 

17.4 



Cents. 

0.274 

.365 

.682 

.840 



Cents. 

0.317 

.416 

.317 

.416 



Cents. 

0.691 
.781 
.999 

1.256 



Cents. 
1.182 
1.190 
1.998 
1.914 



If there were any large burlap industry requiring protection, 
there might be room for argument as to whether there should not be 
some change in the duty per pound at times when the market price is 
much higher or lower than normal. But there is no question of pro- 
tection involved. The duty is only a revenue duty, and from a 
revenue standpoint 1 cent per pound on the cloth and 1^ cents per 
pound on the bags is equally suitable, no matter whether the market 
happens to be normal or high or low. 
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So we think we can safely say that there is no need of adjusting the 
amount of the duty to diflterent marliet levels. The straight specific 
duty would be equally satisfactory at all market levels. 

If any further information is desired, any request from you will 
have our immediate and best attention. 

Yours, respectfully, ' Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 

A. V. Phillips. 



E. R. BIDDLE, OF JAMES SCOTT & SONS, NEW YORK CITY, SUGGESTS 
NEW CLASSIFICATION FOR BURLAP FABRICS. 

New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, 

New York, January 6, 1909. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 
Gentlemen: Inclosed herewith I beg to inclose recommendations 
for rates of duties on burlap coming under paragraphs 341 and 346 
tariff act of 1897, which I trust may be favorably considered by your 
honorable committee. Should there be any other information you 
think I can give, or if I can be of service to you in any way I will be 
glad to have you call on me. 

The article burlap is not mentioned in the Dingley tariff act of 
1897, but it is described in paragraph 341 when a " plain woven fab- 
ric of single jute yarns " is mentioned, viz : 

341. Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns, by whatever name known, not 
exceeding sixty inches in width, weighing not less than six ounces per square 
yard, and not exceeding thirty threads to the square inch, counting the warp 
and filling, five-eighths of one cent per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem ; 
if exceeding thirty and not exceeding fifty-five threads to the square Inch, 
counting the warp and filling, seven-eighths of one cent per pound and fifteen 
per centum ad valorem. 

Manufacturing of burlap is not one of the industries of this coun- 
try, none being made in the United States except in the state prisons 
of California and Oregon, to give employment to convicts, although 
the inducement was never greater than under the Dingley bill, jute, 
the raw material, being on the free list and the duty on the manu- 
factured article being higher than in any previous tariff bill ; there- 
fore the duty collected is for revenue only and not required to pro- 
tect an American industry. 

Burlaps exceeding 60 inches in width is the principal raw material 
out of which linoleums and floor oilcloths are made, and when ex- 
ceeding 60 inches in width comes under paragraph 346, "As not spe- 
cially provided for," and pays 45 per cent ad valorem ; whereas bur- 
laps not. exceeding 60 inches in width, _ weighing not less than 6 
ounces to the square yard, and not exceeding 30_ threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling (which is the same in every 
respect, except the matter of width as is used for making linoleums 
and oilcloths), comes under paragraph 341 at five-eighths of 1 cent 
per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, the ad valorem equivalent of 
this compound duty being about 25 per cent. 

I therefore recommend that all burlaps, irrespective of width, shall 
pay the same rate of duty, whatever that rate may be. 
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As burlap manufacturing is not one of our industries, the duty 
collected is for revenue only, and not to protect an American enter- 
prise. I recommend that the rates in tlie present Dingley bill on all 
burlaps, irrespective of width, weighing not less than (J ounces to the 
square yard and not exceeding 30 threads to the square inch, counting 
the warp and filling, now paying five-eiglitlis of 1 cent per pound and 
15 per cent ad valorem, be reduced to three-eightlis of 1 cent per 
pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; if exceeding 30 and not exceeding 
55 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, now 
paying seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, 
be reduced to live-eighths of 1 cent per pound and 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Jasies Scott & Sons, 

E. E,. BiDDLE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 



H. D. COOPER, OF NEW YORK CITY, SUGGESTS SCHEDULE AND 
CLASSIFICATION FOR BURLAPS AND LINENS. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not propose to 
submit any argument, as I assume you are fully acquainted with the 
circumstances and have gone over them very carefully; but encour- 
aged by the statements made by the party during the campaign and 
also by Mr. Taft we thought it only right to come here and present 
a request that your committee consider the subject of burlaps and 
linens and varieties of jute goods, and give us some moderate reduc- 
tion in the tariff. We do not ask for any extreme reduction, we do 
not wish to destroy anything tliat is existing, but we wish a moder- 
ate reduction, and I propose to submit to you a statement giving the 
figures on the duties that wo think would yield a revenue — would 
not decrease the revenue to any material extent — and at the same 
time would enable a great many people who are using these linens 
as raw material, in their business to be better fitted to cope with 
conditions. 

There is one point I would like to draw to your attention, and 
that is that previous to the present time all burlaps paid the same 
rate of duty. In the Dingley Act there was a limit made at 60 inches, 
a compound duty under (iO inches, which produced a tariff varying 
on the cost of the goods in the original market somewhere between 25 
and 32 per cent — on an average I should think about 26 per cent — 
and on goods 60 inches wide and over tliere was a demand made for 
J:5 per cent. That 45 per cent duty relates almost entirely to the raw 
material, or foundation cloth, of which linoleum and oilcloth are 
made. Those goods have not been manufactured in this country, 
except for a few weeks after the present bill went into effect, and it 
has been a burden amounting to something like $200,000 per annum 
on the manuf aevurers of oilcloth and linoleum ; and I am not author- 
ized to speak for them, but I know they would be very glad to have 
relief; and if your committee deems it wise, we would ask you to 
strike out, or eliminate, the phrase " goods over 60 inches in width." 

On the matter of linens we have drawn up rates of duty in which 
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the wording corresponds exactly with the present law. One of the 
greatest difficulties that manufacturers in this country and importers 
also suffer under is the tremendous chaos that follows the passage of 
a new act. There is great difficulty experienced in determining what 
the various classifications mean. Some people who have not a very 
large business become very adroit in evading the classifications, and 
the Government sometimes allows goods to go through for a while 
at a lower rate of duty than possibly it should. At other times it 
exacts a higher rate of duty than is determined later it should have 
exacted. So there is an unevenness and inequality and unfairness 
all the way through. I know that my firm had something like 1,400 
importations of goods that had to come up before the Board of Ap- 
praisers. I ask you to as far as possible conform exactly to the pres- 
ent bill in its wording, changing the rates wherever you may. I 
think it would simplify very much the work of the committee, and 
would allow the business community to know instantly where it stands, 
instead of keeping the matter open for one or two years before the 
courts. I submit the rate of duty here and ask leave to make a 
variation in the rates before the 4th of December, in case it is found 
necessary. The rate of duty is only a moderate reduction in line 
with a fair revenue, and also in line with cheapening what is often 
the cost of material to the manufacturers as well as to the average 
consumer. 



BRIEF SUBMITTED BY H. D. COOPER, NEW YORK CITY, RELATIVE 
TO DUTIES ON FLAX AND JUTE GOODS. 

Washington, November 30, 1908. 
Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. G. 

Gentlemen : The undersigned, representing importers and dealers 
in flax and jute goods, would respectfully make tne following state- 
ment : 

Instead of the present rates in Schedule J, paragraphs 339, 341, 345, 
346, and 347, we would respectfully propose the following alterations : 

Paragraph 339, laces, lace window curtains, tidies, pillow shams, 
bed sets, insertings, flouncings, and other lace articles, handkerchiefs, 
etc., from 60 per cent to 50 per cent. 

Paragraph 341, plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns, etc., from 
five-eighths cent per pound and 15 per cent to three-eighths cent 
per pound and 10 per cent, and from seven-eighths cent per pound 
and 15 per cent to five-eighths cent per pound and 10 per cent. The 
limitation of 60 inches in width to be eliminated. 

Paragraph 345, handkerchiefs, etc., from 50 per cent to 40 per cent ; 
if hemstitched, etc., from 55 per cent to 45 per cent. 

Paragraph 346, woven fabrics or articles not specially provided for 
in this act, composed of flax, hemp, ramie, etc., weighing 4^ ounces or 
more per square yard, not more than 60 threads to the square inch, 
from If cents per square yard and 30 per cent to 1^ cents per square 
yard and 15 per cent ; not more than 120 threads to the square inch, 
from 2J cents per square yard and 30 per cent to 2^ cents per square 
yard and 15 per cent ; not more than 180 threads to the square inch, 
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from 6 cents per square yard and 30 per cent to 4^ cents per square 
yard and 15 per cent ; more than 180 threads to the square inch, from 
9 cents per square yard and 30 per cent to 7| cents per square yard 
and 15 per cent. 

The provision that none of the foregoing articles in this paragraph 
shall pay a less rate of duty than 50 per cent shall be altered to 35 
per cent. 

Woven fabrics of flax, hemp, or ramie, including such as is known 
as shirting cloth, weighing less than 4J ounces per square yard, and 
counting more than 100 threads to the square inch, 35 per cent. 

Paragraph 347, all manufactures of flax, hemp, or ramie, or other 
vegetable fiber, etc., not specially provided for, from 45 per cent to 
35 per cent; union goods composed of cotton and linen, 35 per cent. 

H. D. Cooper. 



EEPRESENTATIVES OF THE LINEN ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 
CITY SUGGEST NEW CLASSIFICATION FOR BURLAPS. 

Washington, D. C, Decemter 1, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 

Gentlemen : I would respectfully submit the following argument 
in support of the proposed rates which accompany this memorial to 
your respected body. 

Burlaps have been on the free list, and have also paid varying 
rates of duty, and at present are paying a compound duty, which we 
should like modified as per the memorial, which we will personally 
submit. Burlap is used largely in the manufacture of sacks for 
grain, agricultural products, mining products, fertilizers, sugar, and 
for baling various articles of merchandise, and is an article of neces- 
sity. It is not produced in this country. Any reduction in the 
tariff would therefore assist almost every variety of business, from 
the farmer to the cotton and woolen mill. The cotton mills and the 
woolen mills and many other manufacturers of goods in this country 
use burlap for baling covers, and many of them use the burlap for 
exporting cotton goods. Any reduction in the duty which reduces 
the value of burlap reduces the cost of bale covers and sacks, and 
enables all manufacturers competing for foreign trade to cheapen 
their goods to the extent afforded by any relief in duty which you 
extend to these goods. 

Bagging for cotton and similar fabrics suitable for covering cotton 
as described in paragraph 344, has been argued very fully before the 
Ways and Means Committee, many people demanding that these 
goods come in free. We believe that all imports coming into the 
country should pay some moderate duty to contribute to the revenue 
of the country, as they enjoy the benefits of its courts and protection 
of its laws, making commerce possible. We would therefore suggest a 
rate of duty of three-tenths of a cent per square yard as being a fair 
compromise between the present duty retained and the large bulk of 
people who demand free bagging. 

At one time, because certain people thought they might go into 
the manufacture of wide burlaps, which are used as a foundation 
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for linoleum and oilcloth, they had an extra duty of 45 per cent 
placed on all goods above 60 inches in width. Inasmuch as this is 
imported almost entirely as a raw material for the manufacture of 
oilcloth and linoleum, and inasmuch as these goods are not made in 
this country, we recommend the rate of duty on burlaps apply to all 
widths, and that the phrase " not exceeding 60 inches in width " be 
stricken out. This will harm no one, except possibly some new 
theorist who may come before you during these hearings, and will 
give to the manufacturers goods at a much lower cost, which will 
enable them to supply this entire country with cheaper linoleum and 
oilcloth goods, will increase the consumption of these burlaps, and 
benefit a large industry without harming any existing industry in 
this country. This is earnestly desired by oilcloth and linoleum 
manufacturers, as I know. They will so state if asked to reply on 
this point. 

Linen goods have paid since 1857 a duty of 24 per cent, 25 per cent, 
30 per cent, 35 per cent, and 40 per cent. To-day they are paying a 
duty ranging from 35 per cent to 55 per ceiit and even 60 per cant. 
As the duty is a compound duty this does not always show quite 
clearly. There have been a number of companies started, some very 
large ones at Fall Eiver, one-third of a century ago, which have gone 
out of the linen busijiess, and into the larger and more profitable cot- 
ton trade. Among these may be cited the American Linen Company, 
of Fall River; Willimantic Linen Company, and ^rague Linen 
Company. Many others since that time have found the business too 
unprofitable to continue. There have been since the introduction of 
the present tariff many failures, and the speaker has in mind at this 
time some seven concerns that are out of business, or practically out 
of business. The last linen schedule was made because certain large 
interests in New England (Boott Mills, of Lowell, Mass.) proposed 
10 go into the linen business, but like most other projected concerns 
already referred to no serious effort after the law was passed was 
made to engage in the linen business, and the consumers of the United 
States have been paying a rate of duty some 15 per cent or 20 per 
cent too high, simply because certain theorists conceived the idea 
that they would like to go in the linen business, and made rather 
strong statements to induce Congress to pass a law which would make 
the business profitable for them. 

At a moderate estimate $16,000,000 in excess of a fair rate has been 
taken out of consumers during the life of the present tariff. The 
linen industry is not a large one, nor do statistics prove that it is a 
growing one. The imports for the year 1908 according to the Treas- 
ury statistics will probably figure out to be not over $14,000,000 — much 
less than in 1907 and less than in 1906. The increase in the con- 
sumjDtion of linens has not kept pace with the increase in population 
nor the increase in trade in other branches. The tendency is to use 
more and more cotton goods. It is therefore not a large and growing 
industry, and it is not wise for any individual or corporation to 
embark in it. There is one concern m this country which manufac- 
tures roller toweling, which has manufactured roller toweling under 
various tariffs, and was able to stand up against lower duties before, 
and should be able to do so again. There are a few small concerns 
manufacturing products of cotton and linen, but they are of no 
moment whatever, as compared with the size of other industries, nor 
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should they be considered to any great extent as compared with the 
consumer. 

The high tariff, in other words, has been a burden on the consumer 
and has had no industry of any particular moment to protect on this 
side. A fair reduction in duty would enable many goods to come in 
which would enable the average household to have linen on its table 
instead of making linen goods so high through high tariff that this 
is impossible. Furthermore, a reduction in duty will reduce the cost 
of manjr articles in the way of linen paddings which go into the 
manufacture of ready-made clothing, and which is a raw material 
with the clothier. Lower prices would enable the clothier to turn 
out cheaper clothing to the masses in this country. We do not ask 
for any severe reductions. 

Furthermore, we would suggest that the present wording and clas- 
sification of the bill be allowed to stand. One of the serious bur- 
dens on business has been that each time the tariff bill has been 
changed it has taken about two j^ears to fight out before the Board of 
Appraisers and the United States courts just what is meant by the 
bill and to determine accurately the classifications. This has been a 
great loss to the consumer and the importer, much money having gone 
to revenue lawyers, and has occasioned unnecessary loss and inde- 
cision on the part of the importer and domestic manufacturers as 
well. 

Therefore we recommend that in Schedule J, at least, the original 
wording of the bill be preserved, and that the rates alone be changed. 
This will save all contests and all uncertainties and will relieve the 
business community of one of the worst burdens entailed upon it by a 
tariff change. 

We recommend a duty which shall be 35 per cent as the minimum 
duty for pure linen goods, and a compound duty which at times 
would run something above the minimum 35 per cent rate. 

Inasmuch as there have been frequent clashes between the Govern- 
ment and importers on union goods composed of cotton and linen, we 
would suggest that all union goods having any linen in the composi- 
tion pay a rate of 35 per cent. 

This will all tend to simplicity, will relieve the Board of Appraisers 
of many thousands of cases, will protect the Government against the 
dishonest or sharp importer who might endeavor to take advantage 
of new classifications unfairly. I would say that in the case of my 
own firm, at one time we had something lilte fourteen hundred ship- 
ments which were up before the Board of Appraisers for adjust- 
ment because of complications of classifications, all of which have 
since been straightened out. Similar trouble will never clog the 
Government records on any new bill if the present nomenclature and 
classifications are retained. 

Instead of the present rates in Schedule J, paragraphs 339, 341, 
345. 346, and 347, we would respectfully propose the following alter- 
ations : 

Paragraph 339 : Laces, lace window curtains, tidies, pillow shams, 
bed sets, insertings, flouncings, and other lace articles, handkerchiefs, 
etc., from 60 per cent to 50 per cent. 

Paragraph 341 : Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns, etc., from 
five-eighths cent per pound and 15 per cent to three-eighths cent per 
pound and 10 per cent, and from seven-eighths cent per pound and 
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15 per cent to five-eighths cent per pound and 10 per cent. The lim- 
itation of 60 inches of width to be eliminated. 

Paragraph 345: Handkerchiefs, etc., from 50 per cent to 40 per 
cent. If hemstitched, etc., from 55 per cent to 45 per cent. 

Paragraph 346: Woven fabrics, or articles not specially provided 
for in this act, composed of flax, hemp, ramie, etc., weighing 5^ ounces 
or more per square yard, not more than 60 threads to the square inch, 
from If cents per square yard and 30 per cent to 1^ cents per square 
yard and 15 per cent; not more than 120 threads to the square inch, 
from 2| cents per square yard and 30 per cent to 2^ cents per square 
yard and 15 per cent; not more than 180 threads to the square inch, 
from 6 cents per square yard and 30 per cent to 4^ cents per square 
yard and 16 per cent ; more than 180 threads to the square inch, from 
9 cents per square yard and 30 per cent to 7^ cents per square yard 
and 15 per cent. The provision that none of the foregoing articles in 
this paragraph shall pay less rate of duty than 50 per cent shall be 
altered to 35 per cent. 

Woven fabrics of flax, hemp, or ramie, including such as is known 
as " shirting cloth," weighing less than 4| ounces per square yard and 
counting more than 100 threads to the square inch, 35 per cent. 

Paragraph 347 : AH manufactures of flax, hemp, or ramie, or other 
vegetable fiber, etc., not specially provided for, from 45 per cent to 
35 per cent. Union goods composed of cotton and linen, 35 per cent. 

Henry Dodge Cooper, 
President Linen Association of New York. 

Kepresenting 14 concerns in New York City. 



LINENS. 

[Paragraph 346.] 

ADOLPH SIMON, MERCHANT, BALTIMORE, MD., PETITIONS POR 
A DECREASE OF DUTIES ON ALL LINEN FABRICS. 

Baltimore, November H, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Permit me, as a merchant, tortured with calculations of 
the duties on linens under our present tariff, to put in my plea. I 
have recently spent four hours calculating an invoice of linens from 
Scotland, it only costing $579 in Scotland, on which was paid $303 
for duties — 53 per cent. 

The object of the Dingley tariff being protection of our home manu- 
facturers, with incidental revenue, it follows that any class of manu- 
factured productions that are not, or can not, owing to natural causes, 
be produced in the United States at a paying price, that such articles 
should not have a duty placed on them in our tariff law, as there does 
not exist any struggling manufacturer to protect, nor are said duties 
even needed for revenue — the Government of the United States hav- 
ing a large surplus income. 
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The intelligent dealer in linen fabrics knows that, excepting an 
article of coarse grade of unbleached crash made by a Mr. Stevens, 
of New England, and some half-cotton linen towels, there are not any 
linens manufactured in the United States; not any table damask, 
either bleached or unbleached; not any linen damask napkins; not 
any shirting linen; not any pillow-case linen or linen sheeting; not 
any towelings, such as " diaper " or " huckaback ; " not any of the 
medium and better qualities of linen towels ; not any linen " Holland," 
dowlas, or linen drills; not any linen furniture covering; not any 
linen cambric in its many varieties; nor any other kinds of linen 
fabrics that consumers need, outside of the two exceptions men- 
tioned — not any of these are made in the United States. 

It is asked, why? Costly experiments have been made that re- 
sulted in loss and failure — notably in a Western State, where several 
hundred thousand dollars were sunk in the experiment to manufac- 
ture some of the linens mentioned — and why? Simply because the 
climate of this country has that effect on the flax plant, out of the 
fibers of which linen threads are made, to cause the plant to develop 
too quickly, so that the stalk of flax does not mature in a way to pro- 
duce a strong enough fiber of sufficient length to enable the spinner 
to twist the fibers into a thread. Thus it is impossible to grow flax 
in the United States that will produce a practical fiber for use in 
textile fabrics — the climate will not allow it. The producer who 
raises flax in the United States gets a fine and paying crop of flax- 
seed, but when he tries to utilize the fiber he will find it so brittle that 
when manipulated as flax fiber should be, it breaks up into pieces that 
are so short and stiff that they can not be made into a twisted thread, 
which is the foundation of all textile fabrics. Thus all those who 
have attempted to weave the medium and finer grades of linen 
textures in the United States have found, by costly experience, that 
the business did not pay — why? Because they had to import their 
linen yarns saddled with a high rate of duty. Flax, to develop a 
fiber that can be twisted into a thread, must be grown in a moderately 
moist and cool climate, such as that of Ireland, north of Germany, 
and parts of Russia, particularly in the neighborhood of the Caspian 
Sea. Large quantities of American flax have been sent to Ireland to 
be there properly prepared, by soaking some three weeks in water, 
and after being manipulated the same way as European flax, with 
the strictest attention, so that after being put through all the usual 
processes, this American flax, when dried, proved to have a fiber so 
brittle that it could not be twisted into a thread suitable for use in 
making a linen cloth of the better qualities. 

Now, what do the duties of 50 per cent and more that are levied 
in the Dingley tariff on linen goods protect? Who are the United 
States manufacturers whose profits are protected? The answer is, 
there are none, excepting the manufacturers of linen collars, cuffs, 
and shirt fronts at and in the neighborhood of Troy, N. Y., who 
understood how to induce the congressional committee that compiled 
the Dingley tariff to allow the old duty of 35 per cent to remain on 
plain bleached shirting linen. 

As the income of the United States Government produces a large 
surplus, it surely ought to be apparent that for the sake of revenue 
the old duty of 35 per cent on all linens is fully sufficient. 
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The least that honorable men can do, having the -welfare of their 
fellow-citizens to care for, desiring " the greatest good to the great- 
est number," when legislating on tariff duties, is to restore the old 
duty of 35 per cent on all linens and repeal the duties on linens of 
2f cents per square yard and 30 per cent; 6 cents per square yard 
and 30 per cent ; 9 cents per square yard and 30 per cent ; all making 
50 per cent and more, as well as the other similar rates of duty on 
linen goods. 

If you can see your way to accomplish this consummation, based 
on something like the argument here presented, you will confer a 
blessing on many of your fellow-citizens — the consumer being the 
most benefited — as well as 

Yours, truly, Adolph Simon, 

President of the Ghas. SimoTi's Sons Go. 



RICHARD H. EWART, NEW YORK- CITY, WRITES RELATIVE TO 
DIEEICULTY OF ACCURATELY APPRAISING LINENS. 

New York, November SO, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 

Gentlemen : I respectfully ask your honorable committee to rec- 
ommend a reduction in the rate of duty on linens, or manufactures of 
flax, hemp, and jute, under Schedule J, for the following reasons: 

All attempts to develop the manufacturing of linens in this and 
other countries in which it has not been a traditional employment 
have failed, partly owing to climatic conditions as well as other tech- 
nical difficulties in manufacturing, although high protection has 
been and is afforded to those who made the attempt to manufacture 
them. The present law provides, by a combination duty of specific 
and ad valorem, for a protection of 35 per cent as a minimum, and 
almost 75 per cent on some qualities. 

For many years the impossibility of manufacturing linens was 
recognized by the lawmakers a^d experts in textile manufacturing, 
and for that reason a low rate of duty (as low as 24 to 25 per cent) 
was assessed, so as to give the consumer the benefit of cheap linens, 
and no manufacturing interest was wronged by that moderate rate. 

In 1846 the rate was 30 per cent ad valorem ; in 1857 the rate was 24 
per cent ad valorem ; in 1861 the rate was 25 to 30 per cent ad valo- 
rem; in 1864 the rate (as a war measure) was 35 to 40 per cent ad 
valorem, with the distinct understanding that it would be ao-ain re- 
duced when the needs of the Government, after the war, became less 
pressing. In 1870 the rate was 35 per cent ad valorem, and under 
the highest tariff, knoAvn as " the McKinley," some 76 to 80 per cent 
of my importations were subjected to a duty of 35 per cent ad valo- 
rem, and, possibly, 20 to 25 per cent of my importations paid a maxi- 
mum rate of 50 per cent. 

When Mr. Dingley spoke in favor of an advance in duty, he em- 
phatically stated he would not approve of or suggest any such in- 
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crease as to bring rates up again to the level of the McKinley tariff ; 
but by a combination of the ad valorem and specific duties the duty 
was advanced far beyond that of the McKinley tariff, so that goods 
are now being subjected to a minimum charge of 35 per cent and on 
some goods the rate is from 58 to 67^ per cent ad valorem, and cer- 
tain qualities have been excluded from the market by the excessive 
rate of duty, which would have exceeded 80 per cent ad valorem. 
This advance caused great injury to the trade and brought sorrow 
and needless loss to the consumer, who had either to pay a large ad- 
vance for such linens as had formerly been purchased, or accept an 
inferior and less serviceable quality. The alleged reason for making 
this enormous advance in the rate of duty was said to be with a 
view to encourage manufacturing of linens; but it has failed, and 
nothing important is made in this country except low qualities, chiefly 
crashes, such as were made thirty to fifty years ago. Machinery 
which was started on linen goods has been put on cottons, and in 
some instances has been stopped, after those who were engaged in the 
business enterprise decided to stop their losses. 

I have been importing linens into New York for over thirty-nine 
years, and I honestly believe a decided reduction in duty is desirable, 
in the interest of the consumer, as well as that of the importer, and I 
respectfully ask that the rates be reduced to the figures named hj 
the representatives of the Linen Trade Association, who are to ap- 
pear before you on November 30 (although these rates would still 
be much higher than those formerly collected), as follows: 

Linens weighing over 4J ounces per square yard and counting 
under 60 threads, 15 per cent ad valorem and 1^ cents per square 
yard; over 60 and under 120 threads, 15 per cent ad valorem and 2^ 
cents per square yard; over 120 and under 180 threads, 15 per cent 
ad valorem and 44 cents per square yard; over 180 threads, 15 per 
cent ad valorem and 7^ cents per square yard. 

Minimum of 35 per cent. 

Linens weighing under 4J ounces per square yard and counting 
over 100 threads per square inch, 35 per cent; handkerchiefs, plain, 
hemmed, or hemstitched, 40 per cent; embroidered or initialed, 50 
per cent; linens or unions, embroidered or scalloped, 60 per cent; 
imion goods, made from cotton and linen, 35 per cent. 

I would also urge the elimination of clause, or change of clause, in 
the customs administrative act, section 7, which debars any importer, 
other than an actual purchaser, from the right to advance his in- 
voice in order to accord with changes in the market value (which 
right has always been granted to an actual purchaser), as the dis- 
crimination causes great injustice to honest importers. 

And I would further point out that the provision which inflicts 
a penalty when any advance in duty is made by the appraiser is un- 
reasonable. Linens are Very difficult to appraise accurately, and in 
the finer qualities there may really be a difference of opinion to the 
extent of 5 or 8 per cent among honest-minded experts. So it is a 
great hardship that any honest importer should be subjected to a 
penalty on the present basis, and I believe it is very wrong that im- 
portations from any one country, notably Germany, should be exempt 
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or have any special favor shown them. So I would respectfully urge 
upon the committee the necessity for giving the importer an oppor- 
tunity to adjust or advance to market value his invoice when the 
market conditions require it. I do not believe this would be an in- 
jurious thing for the Government to do, or afford the honest importer 
any right or privilege to which he is not entitled, and such as he 
receives in other countries. 

Yours, faithfully, Eichaed H. Ewakt. 



F. W. THOMSON, BOSTON, THINKS ANY INCREASE OF DUTY ON 
SHEETINGS AND LAWNS WOULD BE PROHIBITIVE. 

Boston, December H, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Patne, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sir: A rumor is current, possibly having no foundation in 
fact, but one that is given some credence, that certain cotton manu- 
facturers have been asking your committee for a higher rate of duty 
on certain light-weight linen goods — for an increase in the tariff 
above the 35 per cent now paid. (Schedule J, p. 346.) 

The goods under consideration — all linen fabrics weighing less 
than 4| ounces to the square yard, and counting over 100 threads to 
the square inch — include plain linen sheetings, lawns, etc. — staple 
fabrics. 

If the cotton manufacturers require protection against those linen 
goods in excess of the 35 per cent tax already imposed, one might 
naturally infer that they are seeking a prohibitive duty — a tariff 
for protection only, and not for revenue. 

If these cotton men have been asking for this increase we think 
that the country at large would be enlightened by hearing the 
reasons for this necessity. If they have not, a word to that effect 
from your honorable body would clear them of the charge that they 
are seeking more than a 35 per cent protection of their business — 
against linen goods which can not be made in this country. 

F. W. Thomson. 



LINEN CANVAS AND DUCK. 

[Paragraph 346.] 

T. DENOTE THOMSON, BOSTON, MASS., RECOMMENDS REDUCTION 
OF DUTIES ON LINEN WOVEN CANVASES AND DUCKS. 

Boston, Mass. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 
Gentlemen : I wish to call your attention to certain facts relative 
to the duties now paid on linen woven fabrics. 

In presenting these facts I wish it understood that I am not speak- 
ing as an agent for a foreign house. I am not speaking for foreign 
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houses. I am speaking for myself as an independent American 
citizen; an importer of linen woven fabrics for thirty years past of 
the goods now commonly called linen woven canvases, ducks, and 
paddings, and these goods are not manufactured in the United States 
and never have been. The duty on these linen woven fabrics there- 
fore protects no American industry. 

I speak thus for the reason that in nearly all of the tariff hearings 
that have been held in the last twenty years past the gentlemen who 
have appeared before those committees for a reduction in duty on 
linen woven fabrics have largely been composed of the resident 
agents of foreign houses, and, although able gentlemen, they have not 
elicited a great burst of applause from you when they came before 
your committee asking your attention to their just and equitable plea 
for a material reduction of duties on said fabrics. 

Why should we have a duty on these linen woven fabrics that runs 
as high as 60 per cent and not lower than 50 per cent, except in the 
Troy or shirting linen clause, where goods that are under 4J ounces 
per square yard and count over 100 threads to the square inch come in 
at 35 per cent duty? I should like to have an answer from you to 
this question. The duty on these fabrics now paying 50 per cent 
and over was designed to protect an American industry that never 
was, but one that was hoped for. The hopes have never material- 
ized. The reason for imposing the excessive duties on linen woven 
fabrics of foreign manufacture is a reason no longer, and yet we 
still have the excessive duties on these fabrics that are not made in 
this country. 

Does anyone now hope to make a success of manufacturing linen 
woven fabrics here in this country? If the protection of so many 
years past has borne no fruit, it is high time to acknowledge the 
truth and at least lessen very materially the excessive duty on all 
linen woven fabrics. 

The Boott mills, of Lowell, determined to create a great American 
industry — the manufacture of linen woven fabrics — on a very large 
scale, and as an aid to the establishment of this great industry, and 
for the purpose of creating this industry, and for a benefit to the 
Boott miUs idea, the Committee on Ways and Means, prior to July, 
1897, framed a schedule in the Dingley bill which increased duties 
of linen woven fabrics, already excessively high, by as much as 15 
to 20 per cent additional duty. With this protection secured, the 
treasurer of the Boott mills gave at that time the prediction that 
the importation of linen woven fabrics from abroad into this country 
would soon be a thing of the past — that in two years both sides of the 
Merrimac Eiver would be lined with linen mills, manufacturing 
linen woven fabrics of all kinds, manufactured by Americans for 
A_iTi p nc 3.I1S • 

The hope was a glorious one for America, but the hope died, not 
for lack of money power or influence, nor lack of immense finan- 
cial resources, nor a lack of skill, brains, or great ability, but for 
the simple fact that climate and water were the factors they had to 
contend with, and these factors were insurmountable barriers for 
successfully manufacturing linen woven goods in this country. 

What has been the result? Not one building has been erected in 
LoweU to make such goods. Not in the eleven years since the Ding- 
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ley tariff bill became a law has anyone connected with the Boott 
mills erected a single mill to make linen woven fabrics. Neither 
have the Boott mills made any such fabrics in the last ten years. 
What American industry do the present duties protect? Answer, not 
one. Why should such duties continue ? 

There will come manufacturers before your committee who will 
boldly say that they are engaged in the manufacture of linens in this 
country. They will point to several mills that are called American 
linen mills. They will ask for an additional dutv on linen goods or 
to have the absurd duty on linens remain as it is, But these gentlemen 
are not manufacturers of linen woven fabrics. They are manufac- 
turers of linen thread. They are simply thread manufacturers. They 
are spinners of threads made from imported hemp or llax, and could 
not be classed in any way as manufacturers of linen woven fabrics. 

I would most respectfully beg of your committee the earnest con- 
sideration of the above facts. 

T. Dennie Thomson. 



TOWELS AND CRASHES. 

[Paragraph 346.] 

THE GRANITE IINEN COMPANY, WORTENDYKE, N. J., THINKS 
THAT THE PRESENT DITTIES ON LINEN TOWELS AND CRASHES 
SHOULD NOT BE REDUCED. 

WoRTENDYKE, N. J., November 28, 1908. 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sie: We respectfully submit the following in connection 
with the flax schedule, viz : 

Under the present tariff we have established a manufacturing busi- 
ness in which we produce towels and crashes, and we are now en- 
deavoring to produce damasks. 

The duty on the linen yarns we use is 45 per cent, and the duty on 
the manufactured product, such as we produce, ranges from 50 per 
cent to 55 per cent, leaving but a small margin of protection. 

We are unable to manufacture goods composed entirely of linen, 
as we can not make them in competition with foreign-made goods. 

Under paragraph 346 of the present tariff, goods 'counting over 
100 threads to the square inch and weighing under 4^ ounces to the 
square yard pay but 35 per cent duty. We believe the intention was 
to admit only plain woven fabrics at this rate of duty, but all classes 
of goods are now imported and admitted at this rate. Of course we 
can not compete with the foreign goods on what is known as " light- 
weight goods " (under 4^ ounces) when the duty on yarns is 45 per 
cent and on the manufactured product only 35 per cent. 

We ask that there be a difference of at least 20 per cent between the 
duty on yarns and the manufactured product to give us a measure 
of protection for the greater cost of manufacture in this country. 

We favor a straight ad valorem duty, instead of specific and ad 
valorem rate, as per schedule 346 of the present tariff. 
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A reduction in the rates of duty on manufactured goods would 
make it impossible for us to compete with the foreign-made goods. 

We might say that our product is made up of three principal fac- 
ters — cotton yarn, linen yarn, and labor. Comparing the cost of our 
product with the foreign would be about as follows : American — Cot- 
ton, 25 per cent; linen, 40 per cent; labor, 35 per cent. The foreign 
cost on this would be about as follows: Cotton, 22^ per cent; linen, 
22 per cent; labor, ITJ per cent, and .you will readily see that it is 
impossible, under the present tariff, for us to make much advance- 
ment in manufacturing, although, as before stated, we have built up 
a considerable business and are now supplying the Government with 
a good deal of their requirements as far as towels are concerned, 
which previous to the enactment of the present tariff law was never 
done. Our present production is 12,000 yards per day. 
We remain, respectfully, 

Granite Linen Company, 
Fredk. a. Schwartz, Treasurer, 
Frank Woodhead, Manager. 



THE STEVENS IINEN WOEKS, WEBSTER, MASS., ASKS THAT 
PRESENT DUTY BE RETAINED ON FIAX TOWELING. 

Washington, D. C, Noveinber 30, 1908. 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 

Gentlemen : The Stevens Linen Works, of Webster, Mass., estab- 
lished in 1846, manufacture about 14,000,000 yards of crash toweling 
annually. 

These goods come under paragraph No. 346, Schedule J. 

Paragraph No. 3^6. — Over 4i ounces per square yard and not over 60 threads 
per square Inch, li cents per square yard and 30 per cent ad valorem, but not 
less than 50 per cent. 

Every pound of flax used by us is imported from other countries — 
mostly from Russia. 

The machinery we use is nearly all imported, on which we pay a 
duty of 46 per cent, and the character of the machinery is such that 
mills have to be of very heavy construction, making the plant cost 
excessive. 

With the present tariff we are able to keep our mills running, and 
at the same time it does not shut off foreign goods, which are still 
imported in large quantities in similar grades. 

Our goods have an established market and are used throughout the 
country. With the duty of 1 cent per pound on flax and $20 per ton 
on tow, and the high-rate wages we are obliged to maintain, we ask 
that the present rates be continued on the goods we produce. 

Stevens Linen Works, 
Nathaniel Stevens, President. 
61318— SCHED J— 09 22 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY GLASS, 46 "WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 
CITY, RELATIVE TO RUSSIAN CRASH. 

Monday, November 30, 1908. 

The Chairman. The first speaker on this subject is Mr. Henry 
Glass, of No. 46 White street, New York. 

Mr. Glass. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we respectfully ask for 
a special enumeration in the tariff of an article imported from Rus- 
sia commercially known as " Russian crash." The article is manufac- 
tured by the peasantry in Russia, homespun and homemade from 
pure flax fibers, used tor dish toweling and towels. It is assessed 
under paragraph 346 of the present tariff law at the rate of If and 
2f cents and 30 per cent ad valorem, which is equal to more than 60 
per cent ad valorem duty. Prior to the enactment of the present 
tariff law, these goods paid a 35 per cent duty, and the importations 
of such merchandise amounted to about 3-,000 bales per annum. A 
fair average of the importations for the last few years is about 500 
Ijales per annum, which is due entirely to exorbitant duty assessable 
upon such goods under paragraph 346. One-third of the importa- 
tions at present are sold to the United States Government. Your 
honorable committee will note that fine, light, linen articles now pay 
but a 35 per cent duty under the present law. We believe it illogical 
to assess a higher rate than this duty upon an article of much inferior 
grade, and suitable only for kitchen and toweling use. These goods 
are only made in Russia, none being made in this country, and they, 
therefore, do not in any way compete with the product of American 
manufacturers. 

We therefore respectfully ask for a -specific provision as follows : 
" Russian crash, made .wholly or in chief value of flax, 35 per cent 
ad valorem." 



NATHANIEL STEVENS, OP NORTH ANDOVER, MASS., WANTS THE 
DUTY ON RUSSIAN CRASH RETAINED. 

Monday, November SO, 1908. 

Mr. Stevens. If the committee please, I represent the Stevens 
Linen Works, of Webster, Mass. We have a plant making crash 
toweling, and we make the Russian crash, and it is used for kitchen 
purposes. We have a plant which has been located there since 1846. 

The Chairman. You have been making that ever since then ? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. These are household articles known air over 
the United States and used generally. We make a variety of grades, 
and we do not come here askmg for any more duty, but we simply ask 
you to give us the same duty we have now. 

Mr. Geiggs. Is that because you have been protected so long? 

Mr. Stevens. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Gkiggs. You have not reached the stage of senile decay, have 
you? 

Mr. Stevens. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Griggs. Yet you have been manufacturing towels forty-six 
years ? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gmggs. And still need protection? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. You have 35 per cent now, have you not? 

Mr. Stevens. No, sir ; 30 per cent ad valorem and If cents a yard. 

Mr. Dalzell. Under what paragraph does this come ? 

Mr. Stevens. Under 346, I think it is. The reason we have to 
have this protection is- because we have to employ our labor in Amer- 
ica in competition with cotton and woolen manufacturers. 

The Chairman. There is quite a high duty on your raw material, 
is there not? 

Mr. Stevens. There is a duty of $20 a ton on tow and 1 cent per 
pound on flax. 

The Chairman. We know about what it is. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir ; you know what it is. It is a close business 
and any reduction in the tariff would do us great injury. 

Mr. Gaines. You want it retained just as it is? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes; we could not live on anything else. 

Mr. Randell. What percentage of the home market do you con- 
trol now, or the manufacturers of that class of goods ? 

Mr. Stevens. There is about as much imported as we make. 

Mr. Randell. You control about half of the market ? 

Mr. Stevens. About half of the market; yes, sir. 



UNION TOWELS AND CRASHES. 

[Paragraph 347.] 

THE LOWELL (MASS.) TEXTILE COMPANY ASKS FOR MAKGIN 
BETWEEN ITS FINISHED PRODUCT AND YARNS. 

Lowell, Mass., December 9, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 
Gentlemen : Our business is the manufacture of union towels and 
crashes. Our raw material consists of medium-size cotton yarns and 
linen yarns from No. 7 to No. 25. There is a duty of 45 per cent on 
the linen yarns and a duty of 45 per cent on our finished goods. If 
this margin on union goods is in any way made less, it will be fatal 
to us. 

We are at present unable to compete with the foreign manufac- 
turers on the all-linen goods, the duty on which is 50 per cent. 

In order to protect what business we have we ask for a margin of 
5 per cent to 10 per cent on the union goods, and in order to endeavor 
to get business in the all-linen field we ask for a difference of at least 
20 per cent between the duty on linen yarns and the manufactured 
product. 

These changes would put us on a fair competitive basis with the 
foreign manufacturers. 

Very respectfully, The Lowell Textile Co., 

Harold Selfridge, 

Treasurer. 
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LINENS AND COTTONS. 

New York, November ^S, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman of the Tariff Revision Committee. 
Sir: As importers of linens and kindred lines we take the liberty 
of suggesting a tariff schedule covering linens and cottons, with our 
reasons for the various rates. 

1. Woven fabrics of all linen, as covered in part by section 346, 
25 per cent. There are no all-linen goods manufactured in this 
country outside of coarse crashes and towels of lower grades. There 
is, therefore, no industry to protect, and 25 per cent ought to be 
sufficient duty. 

2. Woven fabrics made in part of all linen and part of cotton, as 
covered in part by section 346, 40 per cent. There are more of this 
class of goods made in this country, and a 40 per cent protection 
would seem to be ample. 

3. Woven fabrics of all cotton, 50 per cent, as these goods are very 
largely made in this country and justify a protection to the extent of 
50 per cent. 

4. Handkerchiefs made of all linen, finished and unfinished, 
hemmed and hemstitched and unhemmed, 25 per cent, for the same 
reason as given under paragraph 1. 

5. Handkerchiefs made in part of linen and part cotton, 40 per 
cent, for the same reason as given under paragraph 2. 

6. Handkerchiefs made of all cotton and handkerchiefs embroid- 
ered and initialed, 50 per cent, for the same reason as given in para- 
graph 3, and for the industry of embroidering justifies a protection to 
the extent of 50 per cent. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

W. W. Crossley, 
;(0f Neilson & Crossley). 
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Adams, Ivers S., East Cambridge, Mass., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Adelson & Simon, New York City, laces and embroideries 4841 

Alexander, E. P., South Island, S. 0., matting rush 4745 

AUentown Spinning Company, Allentown, Pa. : 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Linen thread and yarn 4686 

American Bag Company, burlaps and burlap bags 4891 

American Lace Manufacturing Company, Elyria, Ohio, lace 4835, 4869 

American Linen Company, New Haven, Conn., linens and yams 4652 

American Linoleum Company, Staten Island, N. Y., linoleum 4760 

American Manufacturing Company, New York City: 

Cotton bagging 4893, 4945, 4949, 4951 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

American Net and Twine Company, East Cambridge, Mass., flax, hemp, and 

jute 4641 

American Textile Company, Pawtucket, R. I., lace trimmings 4835 

Ames, Everett, Portland, Oreg., burlap 4917 

Ames, Harris, Neville Company, Portland, Oreg., burlap 4889, 4895 

Anderson, C. C, Manufacturing Company, Fostoria, Ohio, laces and embroid- 
eries ; 4843 

Anderson, J. C, Toledo, Ohio, laces and embroideries 4843 

Anderson, Morgan, Company, Toledo, Ohio, laces and embroideries 4843 

Arlington Underwear Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 4843, 

4844, 4855 

Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., linoleum 4760 

Ashmore, H., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Athy, Allan, lace curtains 4834 

Atlas Linen Company, Meredith, N. H., flax, hemp, and jute 4652 

Austin, O. P., Chief Bureau of Statistics, tow of flax 4667 

Bailey, J. T., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., flax, hemp, and jute 4641, 4889 

Baker, J. S., Richmond, Vt., laces and embroideries 4843 

Baker Underwear Company, Peekskill, N. Y., laces and embroideries 4843, 4858 

Barbour Flax Spinning Company, Paterson, N. J.: 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Linen thread and yam 4686 

Barbour, William, New York City, linen thread 4687 

Barbour, William, & Sons, Lisbum, Ireland, linen thread and yarn 4686 

Beck, S. N., & Co., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842, 4859 

Beck, William and Charles, Lawrence, Mass., flax fire hose 4749 

Belle Waist Company, Boston, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Bemis Brothers Bag Company, Boston, Mass., burlap 4956, 4957, 4960 

I 
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Bemis Brothers Bag Company, St. Louis, Mo., burlap bags 4889 

Bemis, J. M., Boston, Mass., burlap 4890, 4898 

Benter, K., Jackson, Mich., laces and embroideries 4843 

Bernard, Robert, & Co., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Biddle, Edward E,., New York City, burlap 4960 

Bijou Waist Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 4843, 4861 

Birkenfeld, Strauss & Co., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842, 4852, 4858 

Biron, Julius, Company, Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Blabon, G. W., Company, Philadelphia, Pa., linoleum and oilcloth 4759, 4760 

Borland, William, Philadelphia, Pa., lace goods 4863 

Boston Thread and Twine Company, Boston, Mass., linen thread and yam 4686 

Boston Thread and Twine Company, Jamaica Plain, Mass., flax, hemp, and jute. 4641 

Boston Woven Hose Company, Cambridge, Mass., flax fire hose 4749 

Bowman, E. S., Company, Jackson, Mich 4843 

Bowyer, George, Philadelphia, Pa., matting and hosiery 4722 

Boyce, Sidney S., Yale, Mich.: 

Flax 4653 

Linens and yams 4652 

Boyd, JohnN., New York City, matting 4692,4694,4741 

Braid Manufactiu-ers' Association of the United States, braids and trimmings. . 4797 

Braun, L., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., laces and embroideries 4842 

Bregstein, Simon, & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., laces and embroideries 4842 

Brill, Herman, New York City, laces and embroideries 4841 

Brod, I., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Bromley, John, Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., Nottingham laces 4802, 4833, 4866, 4867 

Bromley, Joseph H., Philadelphia, Pa., Nottingham laces 4802,4833,4866,4867 

Brown & Co., New York City, lacea and embroideries 4842 

Brown, Durrell Company, Boston, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Brown, William, lace curtains 4834 

Bums, William H., Company, Worcester, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Busch, M., Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Cable Flax Mills, Schaghticoke, N. Y., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

California Cotton Mills, Oakland, Cal. : 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Jute burlaps 4876, 4882 

Carey, Philip, Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, burlaps 4949 

Carey, Rhowlin, St. Louis, Mo., laces and embroideries 4841 

Cerf & Bros., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Chartered Society of Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America, lace goods 4863 

Chase, H. & L., Boston, Mass., burlap bags ^ 4889 

Chase, P. C, Millbury, Mass., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Chelsea Fiber Mills, New York City: 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Straw mattings 4721 

Chenery Manufacturing Company, Portland, Me., laces and embroideries 4843 

Chicago Linoleum Company, Chicago, 111., linoleum 4760 

Chicago MusHn Underwear Company, Chicago, 111., laces and embroideries 4842 

Citron, S., & Co., New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Clark, Nelson S., New York City, mattings 4696,4741 

Cleveland- Akron Bag Company, Cleveland, Ohio, burlap bags 4889 

Coey, J. S., Newark, N. J., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Cogswell & Boulter Company, Newark, N. J., laces and embroideries 4842 

Cohen, H., Boston, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 
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Cohen, Henry, & Co., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842, 4859 

Cohen, William, Cleveland, Ohio, laces and embroideries 4843 

Cole, W. S., Indianapolis, Ind., laces and embroideries 4842 

ColKns, J. Ross, New York City, burlap 4953 

Columbia Skirt Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Columbian Rope Company, Auburn, N. Y.: 

Burlap 4878 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Vegetable fibers, binding twine, rope, cordage 4675 

Commercial Milling Company, Detroit, Mich., jute cloth or burlap 4881 

Convent Corset Company, Jackson, Mich., laces and embroideries 4843 

Cooper, H. D., New York City, btu-lap and hnen 4961, 4962, 4966 

Com, Samuel, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Countess Waist Company, Chicago, 111., laces and embroideries 4842 

Courtrai Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., flax, hemp, and jute 4652 

Crabb, William, & Co., Newark, N. J., burlap bagging 4892 

Crawford, Ely, Scranton, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Crescent Underwear Company, New York City, laces and embroideries. . . 4843, 4844 

Crichton, Alexander P., Brooklyn, N. Y., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Crossley, W. W., New York City, linens and cotton 4976 

Crothers, Robert, Rochester, N. Y., linen threads, twines, and cords 4689 

Cutting, F. W., Newport, N. H., laces and embroideries 4843 

Daniels Company, Cleveland, Ohio, laces and embroideries 4843 

Davis, D. L., New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Dempwolf, C. H., York, Pa., burlap bagging 4892 

Der Brock, Hugo, & Co., Chicago, 111., laces and embroideries 4842 

Diamond, Thomas J., Newburg, N. Y., cotton curtains 4790, 4795 

Dimmick, J. Benjamin, Scranton, Pa., Nottingham laces 4830 

Dolphin Jute Mills, Pateraon, N. J., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Donat, G., New York City, ramie 4799 

Dornan, Robert, Philadelphia, Pa., ingrain carpets 4696 

Dombusch, M., & Co., laces and embroideries 4842 

Dornheimer Brothers, New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Dunbar, McMaster & Co., Gilford, Ireland, linen thread and yaml 4686 

Dunbarton Flax Spinning Company, Greenwich, N. Y.: 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Linen thread and yarn 4686 

Dimdee Mills, Hookset, N. H., flax, hemp, and jute 4652 

Eau Claire Linen Mill Company, Eau Claire, Wis., flax, hemp, and jute 4652 

Edwards, John G., Paterson, N. J., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Edwards Manufactiiring Company, Clinton, Iowa, laces and embroideries 4843 

Eichberg, Louis, laces and embroideries 4843 

Eisendrath, Louis, Chicago, 111., laces and embroideries 4842 

Ely, R. N., fancy lace 4871 

Empire Manufacturing Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Emsheimer Fishel Company, Cleveland, Ohio, laces and embroideries 4843 

Esch, John J., M. C, Wisconsin, tow of flax 4664 

Eureka Fire Hose Company, New York City, flax hose 4749 

Evans, Samuel S., Paterson, N. J., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Ewart, Richard H., New York City, hnen 4968 

Fairchild, David, Department of Agriculture, grass for mattings 4741 

Fairmount Manufacturing Company, Hyde Park, Mass., laces and embroideries . 4842 
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Farr Bailey Company, Camden, N. J., linoleum 4760 

Faustmann, Moses, Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Feld, H. 0., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Feld, Louis, & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., embroideries 4855 

Feore, K. A., & Co., laces and embroideries 4842 

Ferguson McKinney Dry Goods Company, St. Louis, Mo., laces and em- 
broideries 4841 

Field, Marshall, & Co., Chicago, 111.: 

Cotton lace curtains 4801 

Lace trimmings 4835 

Finlayson, Bousfield & Co., Johnstone, Scotland, linen thread and yam 4686 

Finlayson Flax Spinning Company, North Grafton, Mass.: 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Linen thread and yarn 4686 

Fitler, William W., Philadelphia, Pa., binder twine 4684 

Fitzpatrick, T. B., Boston, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Ford, E. L., Detroit, Mich., jute cloth or burlap : 4881 

Ford, W. J., Fostoria, Ohio, laces and embroideries 4843 

Foster, Samuel M., Fort Wayne, Ind., laces and embroideries 4843 

Frank, Davis, & Co., Boston, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Frank, M., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Frank, M. H., & Co., New York City, flax and embroidered articles 4874 

Franklin Manufacturing Company, laces and embroideries 4843 

Frederick, J. W., & Co., Boston, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Freeman, Daniel, New York City, embroideries 4854 

Friedlander, E., & Sons, San Francisco, Cal., laces and embroideries 4844 

Fuld Brothers, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., burlap bags 4889 

Galland Brothers, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Gage-Downs Company, Chicago, 111., laces and embroideries 4842 

Garford, A. L., fancy lace 4871 

Garst, Julius, Worcester, Mass., high-grade matting ; 4720 

Gartenlaub & Rand, Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Gem Garment Company, Indianapolis, Ind., laces and embroideries 4842 

George, Joseph J., Worcester, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Gerrick, I. E., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Gillette, H. R., Cortland, N. Y., laces and embroideries 4843 

Gillette, N. H., New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Gillette Skirt Company, Cortland, N. Y., laces and embroideries 4842 

Glass, Henry, New York City, Russian crash 4974 

Goddard, Leonard S., Legaspi, P. I., Philippine hemp 4673 

Goetzmann, A. L., Chicago, 111., burlap 4958 

Goldstein, Harry, New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Goldwater Brothers, New York City, embroideries 4861 

Goodall Matting Company, Kennebunk, Me., floor matting 4702 

Goodall & White, Glasgow, Scotland, lace curtains 4833 

Gordon, J., & Co., Boston, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Gory & Helle, Chicago, lU., laces and embroideries 4842 

Gotham Waist Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 4843, 4844 

Graflin, John C, Company, Baltimore, Md., burlap bags 4880 

Granite Linen Company, Wortendyke, N. J.: 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4652 

Towels and crashes 4972 
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Gratz, Anderson, Brooklyn, N. Y., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Graul, P.M., LeMghton, Pa., lace trimminga 4835 

Green & Green Company, Worcester, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Gross, Sol., & Co., New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Gross & Weiss, New York City, embroideries 4853 

Grossman & Hecbt, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Gruhn, R., & Co., New York City, embroideries 4853 

Guinzburg, William, laces and embroideries 4843 

Gutman Brothers, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Hall Lace Company, Jersey City, N. J., lace trimmings 4835 

Hall, Thomas H., Jersey City, N. J., lace 4836 

Halperin, Samuel, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Halsted, E. S., & Co., New York City, burlap 4889,4957,4958 

Hamilton, H. H., & Co., laces and embroideries 4842 

Hammer & Kahary, New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Hanover Cordage Company, Hanover, Pa., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Hardwood Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn., burlap bags 4889 

Harris Brothers & Barnett, New York City, embroideries 4856 

Hartshorn, E. A., Schaghticoke, N. Y., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Harvey, David, North Grafton, Mass., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Haskell, William E., jr., -matting rush 474.5 

Hayes, F. W., & Co., Banbridge, Ireland, linen thread and yarn 4686 

Hecht, Herman S., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Heen, Phil. G., & Sons, laces and embroideries 4842 

Helle, I. G., Chicago, 111., laces and embroideries 4842 

Heller, Samuel, & Co., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Henkel, E,., Detroit, Mich., jute cloth or burlap 4881 

Henthal, L. S., & Bro., laces and embroideries 4842 

Herman, L., & Co., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Hester, H. G., jute bagging 4941 

High Art Waist Company, St. Louis, Mo., laces and embroideries 4841 

Hirsch, Isaac, & Son Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Hollander, J. L., New York City, laces and embroideries 4841 

Hollander, Louis, New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Hood, Morton, NewmUns, Scotland, lace curtains 4834 

Horowitz, M. H., Sons, laces and embroideries 4842 

Hub Wrapper Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass., laces and embroideries. 4842 

Hubbard, Charles W., jute bagging 4949 

Hudson Valley Musliu Underwear Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., laces and 

embroideries 4843 

Hughes, Owen, Paterson, N. J., raw flax 4655 

Hume, James, Andover, Mass., dressed flax 4659 

Ide, Alba M., Troy, N.Y., collars and cuffs 4773 

Imperial Underwear Company, Scranton, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Ingram, O. H., Eau Claire, Wis., tow of flax 4666 

International Chamber of Commerce, Albay, P. I., Philippine hemp 4672 

International Lace Company, New York City, Nottingham lace curtains 4830 

Irving, W. G., Dundee, Scotland, burlaps 4955 

Isaac & George Company, Worcester, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Iserson, A. S., New York City, embroideries and laces 4841, 4856, 4860 

Italian Chamber of Commerce, New York City, hemp 4671 

Ivey, L. O., New York City, binder twine 4684 
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Jackson, A. H., Manufacturing Ctompany, Fremont, Ohio, lacea and embroid- 
eries , 4841 

Jackson Corset Company, Jackson, Mich., laces and embroideries 4843 

Jacobs, George H., Newark, N. J., laces and embroideries 4842 

Jennings Lace Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., lace trimmings 4835 

Kapp Manufacturing Company, New York City, embroideries 4856 

Karpf & Weiner, Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Katz Underwear Company, Honesdale, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843, 4844 

Kaufman & Rubin, Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Kauffman & Harris, Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Kendall, Wesley L., Worcester, Mass., lac«s and embroideries 4842 

Kent, Percy, Company, New York City, burlap bags 4889 

Kentucky River Mills, Frankfort, Ky., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Kidd, J. MoUison, & Co., Dundee, Scotland, burlaps 4955 

Kidder, George W., Wilmington, N. C, matting rush 4745 

King, Charles S., New York City, trimmings and braids : . 4798 

Kingsbaker, Sol, Oshkosh, Wis., laces and embroideries 4842 

Kingston Bustle Company, Boston, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Knapp, W. H., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., laces and embroideries 4843 

Knox, W. & J., Kilbirnie, Scotland, linen threads 4688 

Knox, W. K., Kilbirnie, Scotland, linen thread and yarn 4686 

Kohn, Emanuel, & Co., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Kotlarsky Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. , laces and embroideries 4843 

Kraus, Max W., jute bagging 4949 

Krauskopf, Nathan, New York City, women's and children's lingerie 4799 

Kreis & Hubbard, Chicago, 111., lacea and embroideries 4842 

Krugman & Peltz, New York City, embroidery 4867 

KuUer, Max, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Kursheedt, A. H., New York City, laces and embroideries 4822, 4862, 4872 

Kurzrok Brothers, New York City, embroideries 4853 

Kushbaum, R., & Son, Indianapolis, Ind., laces and embroideries 4842 

Lace and Embroidery Importers' Association, New York City, laces and em- 
broideries 4803, 4844 

Lace and Embroidery Manufacturers' Association of the United States, laces 

and embroideries 4819,4861,4872 

Lackey, George E., New York City, Nottingham lace curtains 4831 

Lackey Manufacturing Company, Newburgh, N. Y., bobbineta 4795 

Lady Ware Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Lafean, D. F., M. C, Pennsylvania, burlap bagging 4891 

Lahey, I. A., & Sons, New York City, laces 4839 

Landauer, Ph., Patchogue, N. Y., Nottingham lace curtains 4832 

Lanio & Lareson, Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Lay & Way Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Lehigh Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Nottingham laces 4802, 

4833, 4866, 4867 

Lehighton Lace Company, Lehighton, Pa., lace trimmings 4835 

Lehman, W., Chicago, 111., laces and embroideries 4842 

Levett, B. A., New York City, flax hose 4749 

Levi, A., Chicago, 111., laces and embroideries 4842 

Levi Brothers, laces and embroideries 4842 

Levy, Leo., Honesdale, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Levy, Nat., & Co'., 'New York City, laces and embroideries 4843, 4854 

Lewis Brothers, New York City, laces <iti>1 amVirniHpripa 4R43 48.'iB 
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Lewis, George, Chicago, 111., laces and embroideries 4843 

Lewis, M., laces and embroideries 4842 

Linen Association of New York, burlaps and linens 4963 

Linen Thread Company, New York City: 

Raw flax 4653 

Linen thread 4687 

Linen Underwear Company, Greenwich, N. Y.: 

Linen mesh cloth and underwear 4691 

Linen yams and underwear 4689 

Lisua Ladies' Underwear Manufacturing Company, New York City, laces and 

embroideries 4841 

Lord, H. G. & W., Company, Boston, Mass., fishing nets 4687 

Lowell Textile Company, Lowell, Mass., union towels and crashes 4975 

Lowitz, E., & Co., Chicago, 111., laces and embroideries 4842 

Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, Ludlow, Maes. : 

Cotton bagging 4945, 4947, 4949, 4951 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Ludlow Manufacturing Company, Ludlow, Mass., cotton bagging 4893 

Lyon, J. Crawford, Baltimore, Md., oilcloth and linoleum 4757 

Macdougal, M. C, Fort Wayne, Ind., laces and embroideries 4843 

McDowell, C. H., Chicago, 111., burlap 4941 

McGee Brothers Company, Jackson, Mich., laces and embroideries 4843 

McMillan, C. Lee, New Orleans, La.: 

Burlaps and bagging 4950 

Jute bagging 4933 

McNeir, George, New York City, matting 4718 

McReery, R. W., Frankfort, Ky., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Magner, Thomas F., cotton bagging 4945 

Malcolm, D. R., AUentown, Pa., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Mariani, E., New York City, hemp 4672 

Marshall & Co., Newark, N. J.: 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Linen thread and yam 4686 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 111.: 

Cotton lace curtains 4801 

Lace trimmings 4835 

Martin, George J., West Newton, Mass., cotton curtains 4782 

Martin, M., & Co., New York City, laces and embroideries 4841 

MasRoevitz & Hecht, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Maury, John M., cotton bagging 4949 

Mayer, Max S., St. Louis, Mo., lacea and embroideries 4841 

Mayer, S., & Sons, laces and embroideries 4842 

Me, AltuM., Troy, N. Y., collars and cuffs 4778 

Mente & Co., New Orleans, La., burlap bags 4889 

Mente, E. W., New Orleans, La., burlap and bags 4890,4923,4932 

Metcalf, E. D., Auburn, N. Y.: 

Burlap 4879 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Vegetable fibers, binding twine, rope, cordage 4675 

Milburg Brothers, New York City, embroideries 4857 

Millard, J. F., Oakland, Cal., jute cloth or burlap 4883 

Millers' National Federation, Chicago, 111., burlap 4958 

Mills & Gibb, New York City, curtains and bobbinets 4867 

Milwaukee Bag Company, Milwaukee, Wis., burlap bags 4889 
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Mitchell, Charles, Peekekill, N. Y., laces and embroideries 4843, 4858 

Mitchell & Kronenberg Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 4841 

Mohr, L. S., Kansas City, Mo., burlap cloth 4893 

Moldawer & Milgrim Company, Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries... 4843 

Monarch Waist Company, St. Louis, Mo., laces and embroideries 4841 

Moorhouse, S. P.., Boston, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Morse, Joseph P., Boston, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Muaer, Ralph, New York City, laces and embroideries .._,.,... 4849 

Nairn Linoleum Company, Newark, N. J., linoleum and oilcloth -4753; 4260, 4761 

National Fertilizers' Association, burlap ■. -.-:,-,r>--' 4941 

Neilson & Crossley, New York City, linens and cotton 5i«.73-«-!4976 

Nelson & Landsberg, New York City, lace 4859 

Neugass Brothers, New York City, laces and embroideries 4843, 4844 

Newbauer Brothers, San Francisco, Cal., laces and embroideries 4844 

Newmark Brothers & Salzman, New York City, laces and embroideries 4840, 

4S41, 4844, 4857 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange, New Orleans, La., jute bagging 4933 

New York Merchandise Company, New York City, embroiaeries 4855 

New York Skirt Company, Cortland, N. Y., laces and embroideries 4843 

Niedner's, Charles, Sons Company, Maiden, Mass., flax fire hose 4749 

Noon, W. C, Bag Company, Portland, Oreg., burlap bags 4889 

North American Lace Compaiiy, Philadelphia, Pa., Nottingham laces 4802, 

4833, 4866, 4867 
Nunn, William G., Hyde Park, Mass.., laces and embroideries. . , 4842 

Olian Brothers, St. Louis, Mo., laces and embroideries 4841 

Oshkosh Muslin Underwear Company, Oshkosh, Wis., laces and embroideries. 4842 
Overman & Schraeder, Covington, Ky., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Paldovi, Luis Palomar, Legaspi, P. I., Philippine hemp 4673 

Paragon Manufacturing Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., laces and embroideries. . 4843 

Parkes, W. N., Brooklyn, N. Y., embroidery 4779, 4780 

Parsons, C. H., Bag Company, New York City, burlap bags 4889 

Patchogue Manufacturing Company, Patchogue, N. Y., Nottingham lace cur- 
tains ^ 4831 ' 

Paul, Albert L., Lowell, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Peabody, F. F., Troy, N. Y., collars and cufft 4773,4778 

Peerless Manufacturing Company, Newport, N. H., laces and embroideries. 4843,4844 

Penn Bagging Manufacturing Company, jute bagging 4949 

Perfection Shirt Waist Company, Toledo, Ohio, laces and embroideries 4843 

Peru Bagging Manufacturing Company, Peru, Ind., cotton bagging 4945, 4951 

Phillips, A. v., Boston, Mass., burlap 4890, 4899, 4956, 4957, 4959 

Pierce, Frank L., New York City: 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Straw mattings 4722 

Pine, James K. P., Troy, N. Y., linen collars and cuffs 4773, 4778 

Planet Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Pobolinski, D., & Sons, Worcester, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Potter, Henry A., New York City, oilcloth and linoleum 4751, 4771 

Potter Sons & Co. , Philadelphia, Pa., linoleum and oilcloth 4759, 4760 

Prince & Co., St. Louis, Mo., laces and embroideries 4841 

Progress Manufacturing Company, Jackson, Mich., laces and embroideries 4843 

Propp & Gerrick, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 
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Queen Manufacturing Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842' 

Rand Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. , laces and embroideries 4843' 

Randell Underwear Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842' 

Ratner Brothers, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842' 

Reeves Spinning Company, Woonsocket, R. I., flax, hemp, and jute 4652 

Reinish, I. . & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. , laces and embroideries 4843 

Reliance Waist Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 4S42, 4854 

Rhode Island Lace Works, West Barrington, R. I., lace trimmings 4835 

Richmond Lace Works, Alton, R. I. , lace trimmings 4835 

Richmond Underwear Company, Richmond, Vt., laces and embroideries 4843 

Riegel Sack Company, Jersey City, N. J., burlap bags 4889 

Riehey, A. D., Chicago, 111., laces and embroideries 4842 

Rochester, R., New York City, cotton bagging 4893 

Rochester Thread Company, Rochester, N. Y., linen threads, twines, and 

cords 4685,4688 

Rohtman, H. A., New York City, lace 4860 

Rosen Brothers, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842, 4853 

Rosen Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Rosenband, J. , & Co. , New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Rosenbaum, Henry M. , New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Rosenberg, D., & Co., New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Rosenberg & Zuckerman, Z., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Rosenblatt, A. , & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. , laces and embroideries 4843 

Rosenfield, Myer, Boston, Mass. , laces and embroideries 4842 

Rosenthal Brothers Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Ross, John H., Jamaica Plain, Mass., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Roth, Gustave S. , New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Roth, Louis, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Royal Bag and Yarn Manufacturing Company, Charleston, S. C, burlap bags. . 48£9 

Ross, Eveleth & Ingalls Company, Boston, Mass. , laces and embroideries 4842 

Rutherford, William, Oakland, Cal.: 

Jute burlaps 4877 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Ryerson, E. J., Jackson, Mich., laces an-d embroideries 4843 

Sandberg, Charles, & Bro., New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Sanford Narrow Fabric Company, New York City, trimmings and braids 4798 

Sawyer, Chas. B., Detroit, Mich., jute cloth or burlap 4880 

Sawyer, R. H., Maiden, Mass., floor matting 4702,4714,4719,4741 

Sawyer, Rich. W.,- Boston, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Schautz, A. A., Detroit, Mich., jute cloth or burlap 4882 

Schiller Brothers, New York City, embroideries 4858 

Schlaug & Fringston, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Schlein, S., Philadelphia, Pa., embroideries 4858 

Schlichter Cordage Company, Philadelphia, Pa., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Schloss, Henry W., New York City, braids and trimmings 4797 

Schroeder, G. R., New York City 4672 

Schwadz & Wild, laces and embroideries 4841 

Schwartz, D., Chicago, 111., laces and embroideries 4842 

Schwartz, Fredk. A., Wortendyke, N. J., towels and crashes 4973 

Scott, Hamilton, Lexington, Ky., hemp 4668 

Scott,' James & Sons, New York City, burlap 4960. 

Scran ton Lace Curtain Company, Scran ton, Pa. , Nottingham laces 4829 
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Seder, S., & Bro., Worceater, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Selfridge, Harold, Lowell, Mass., union towels and crashes 4975 

Shaw, Hon. Leslie M., Secretary of Treasury, straw mattings 4711 

Shevitz, H., New York City., embroideries 4854 

Shipley, 0. A., Chicago, 111., laces and embroideries 4842 

Shoninger, Charles, New York City, laces and embroideries 4827 

Sicherd, D. E., Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 4843,4854 

Silverman, H., & Co:, Brooklyn, N. Y., laces and embroideries 4843, 4844 

Simon, Adolph, Baltimore, Md., linen 4966 

Simon, W., New York City., laces and embroideries 4842 

Slaught, Samuel H., Washington, D. C, ramie 4673 

Sloane, W. & J., straw mattings 4696,4741 

Smith, Alex., lace curtains 4833 

Smith, Baker & Co., New York City, mattings 4696,4741 

Smith & Dove Manufacturing Company, Andover, Mass. : 

Linen threads, twines, and cords 4688 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4641, 4653 

Smith, George F., Andover, Mass., flax, hemp, and jute 4639, 4641, 4653 

Smith, W. Wickham, New York City: 

Jute matting 4745 

Lace and embroidery 4803 

Oilcloth and linoleum 4745, 4765 

Snyder, James M., Troy, N. Y., collars and cuffs 4773, 4778 

Soloman, H., Boston, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Solomon, A., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Sondheim, Stein & Co., New York City, laces and embroideries 4841 

Sondheimer, Levi & Co., New York City, embroideries 4857 

Sonn, Julius, & Co., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Sparrow & Smith, New York City, embroideries 4855 

Spering, S. A., lace curtains 4833 

Spozerman, H., New York City, laces and embroideries 4843, 4844 

Standard Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Standard Manufacturing Company, Jackson, Mich., laces and embroideries... 4843 

Standard Oilcloth Company, linoleum and oilcloth 4759 

Starer Net and Twine Company, East Hampton, Conn., fishing nets 4686 

Steams, F. K., Detroit, Mich., jute cloth or burlap ; 4879 

Stearns, Simon, & Co., New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Stern, A., & Bros., laces and embroideries, 4841 

Stevens Linen Works, Webster, Mass.: 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4652 

Flax toweling 4973 

Stevens, Nathaniel, North Andover, Mass., crash toweling, Russian crash 4974 

Stewart, A. E., Detroit, Mich., jute cloth or burlap 4880 

Stone Brothers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Strauss, Abe., New York City, embroideries 4852 

Strauss, Henry M., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842,4858 

Stuart, John S., Philadelphia, Pa., Japanese, Chinese, and India straw mat- 
tings 4725 

Sturm, Eisendrath Company, Chicago, 111., laces and embroideries 4842 

Stynson Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Sutherland & Edwards, Paterson, N. J., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Thompson, James, & Co., Valley Falls, N. Y., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Thompson, Le Roy, Greenwich, N. Y., linen yarns and underwear 4690, 4691 

Thomson, F. W., Boston, Mass., light-weight linens 497O 
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Thomson, T. Dennie, Boston, Mass., linen woven fabric? 4970 

Toft, F. L., Fort Wayne, Ind., laces and embroideries 4843 

Traber, A. P., New York City, laces and embroideries 4819 

Trenton Company, Trenton, N. J., linoleum 4760 

Triangle Waist Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 484i 

Tuck, Benj., & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

Turner, Wm. L., Philadelphia, Pa., Nottingham laces 4866 

Tutelman Brothers, New York City, embroideries 4860 

Uhr, Jacob, Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 484;-! 

Union Novelty Manufacturing Company, laces and embroideries 4843 

United States Linen Company, Millbury, Mass., flax, hemp, and jute 4652 

Valentine, R. G., & Co., Jackson, Mich., laces and embroideries 4843 

Walker, Bryant, Detroit, Mich. , jute cloth or burlap 4880 

Wallace, Cranmord T., Ludlow, Mass.: 

Cotton bagging 4947 

Flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Wallace, James W., Greenwich, N. Y., flax, hemp, and jute ' 4641 

Walser Manufacturing Company, New York City, ramie 479S 

Warwick Lace Works, River Point, R. I., lace trimmings 4835 

Watson, Thomas H., New York City, curtains and bobbinets 4867 

Webber, Fred W., Hanover, Pa., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Weeks, I. J., Jackson, Mich., laces and embroideries 4843 

Weil, L. H., St. Louis, Mo., laces and embroideries 4841 

Weinberg, Matnick Company, New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Weingart, Isaac, New York City, embroideries 4811 

Weisman, M., & Son, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Weiss, E. S., lace curtains 4834 

Weller, C. F., Toledo, Ohio, laces and embroideries 4843 

Wertheimer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., laces and embroideries 4843 

West End Flax Mills, Millbury, Mass., flax, hemp, and jute 4641 

Whelan, John B., Detroit, Mich., jute cloth or burlap 4881 

Whitall Manufacturing Company, Lowell, Mass., laces and embroideries 4842 

Whitehead & Asiel, New York City, laces and embroideries 4843 

Whitlock Cordage Company, New York City, binder twine 4684 

Whitman, Clarence, New York City, lace window curtains 4801, 4866 

Wiederhold, John, & Co., Schenectady, N. Y., laces and embroideries 4843 

Wien, Joseph, New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Wild, Joseph, & Co., New York City, matting 4692, 4696, 4741 

Wilkes-Barre Lace Manufacturing Company, New York City, lace window 

curtains 4800, 4866 

Wilson, John, Newark, N. J., dressed flax 4657 

Wirtz, John C, New York City, matting 4696, 4701, 4741 

Wolf, A. W., New York City, laces and embroideries 4842 

Wolff, Julius C, New Orleans, La., straw mattings 4737 

Woodhead, Frank, Wortendyke, N. J., towels and crashes 4973. 

Worcester Muslin Underwear Company, Worcester, Mass., laces and embroid- 
eries 4842 

Workingmen's Protective and Tariff League of Philadelphia, textile industry. 4723 

Wright, Hon. Luke E., Philippine hemp 4672 

Zenith Milling Company, Kansas City, Mo., burlap cloth 4893 

Zuiswanger, J. V., Chicago, 111., laces and embroideries 4842 
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McDowell, C. H., Chicago 4941 

McMillan, 0. Lee, New Orleans, La 4933,4950 

Magner, Thomas F 4945 

Mente, E. W., New Orleans, La 4928, 4932 

Millers' National Federation, Chicago, 111 4958 

Phillips, A. v., Boston, Mass 4899,4959 

Rochester, R., New York City 4893 

xn 
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Burlaps and bags — Continued. PaBc 
Statement of — Continued. 

Sawyer, Charles B., Detroit, Mich 4880 

Schautz, A. A., Detroit, Mich 4882 

Stearns, P. K., Detroit, Mich 4879 

Stewart, A. E., Detroit, Mich 4880 

Walker, Bryant, Detroit, Mich 4880 

Whelan, John B., Detroit, Mich 4881 

Zenith Milling Company, Kansas City, Mo 4893 

Cable nets 4796 

Cables 4675 

Calcutta-made bags -. 4895 

Canvas, linen 4970 

Carpet, cork 4757 

Centerpieces 4779, 4780 

Chenile curtains 4868 

Chiffonier covers 4780 

Children's lingerie 4799 

China matting 4694,4739 

Cloth: 

Jute 4879,4880,4882,4893,4945 

Linen mesh 4691 

Collars, linen 4772,4773 

Coutrai flax ' 4659 

Cord, linen '. 4688 

Cordage 4675 

Cork carpet 4757 

Cotton bagging (burlap) 4893, 4950 

Covers: 

Chiffonier 4780 

Furniture 4780 

Sideboard 4780 

Table 4868,4874 

Crash: 

Russian -" 4974 

Toweling 4972, 4973, 4974 

Guffs, linen 4772,4773 

Curtains: 

Chenille - 4868 

Lace 4800, 4801, 4802, 4829, 4830, 4831, 4832, 4863, 4867 

Nottingham 4829, 4830, 483] , 4832 

Novelty 4782 

Doilies 4779,4780,4874 

Drawn-work articles 4874 

Dressed flax 4657,4659 

Duck, linen 4970 

Embroidered linens 4779 

Embroidery 4800, 4811, 4819, 4822, 4827, 4840, 4844, 4846, 4872 

Schieffli 4862 

Fancy woven braids 1 4798 

Fire hose, flax 4749 
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Page. 

Flax 4639, 4655, 4657, 4659, 4687 

Coutrai 4659 

Dressed 4657, 4659 

Fire hose 4749 

"Hacklere," or dressers of 4655 

Eaw 4653,4655 

Tow of 4664 

Toweling 4973 

Yarn 4652,4653 

Flax and embroidered articles 4874 

Flax, hemp, and Jute, and manufactures of 4639 

Statement of — 

American Linen Company et al., New Haven , Conn 4652 

Boyce, Sidney S., Yale, Mich 4653 

Eech, John J., M. C, Wisconsin 4664 

Hughes, Owen, Paterson, N. J 4G55 

Hume, James, Andover, Mass 4659 

International Chamber of Commerce, Albay, P. 1 4672 

Italian Chamber of Commerce, New York City 4671 

Scott, Hamilton, Lexington, Ky 4668 

Smith, George F., Andover, Mass 4639,4653 

Wilson, John, Newark, N. J 4657 

Floor matting 4739 

French nets 4796 

Furniture covers 4780 

"Hacklers," or dressers of flax 4655 

Hemp 4639, 4668, 4671, 467^ 

Philippine 4672 

High-grade matting , 4720 

Hose, fire, flax 4749 

Inlaid linoleum , 4757, 4771 

Japan matting 4694, 4739 

Jute 4639,4652 

Bagging 4876, 4884, 4891, 4892, 4893, 4933 

Burlap 4876, 4878, 4879, 4882, 4884, 4891, 4892, 4898, 4899, 

4917, 4923, 4932, 4941, 4949, 4953, 4956, 4957, 4958, 4959, 4960, 4961, 4963 

Butts 4945 

Cloth 4879,4880,4882,4893,4945 

Matting 4745 

Yam 4652 

Lace 4800, 4811, 4819, 4822, 4827, 4835, 4836, 4839, 4840, 4844, 4869, 4872 

Curtains 4800, 4801, 4802, 4829, 4830, 4831, 4832, 4863, 4867 

Renaissance 4874 

Trimmings 4835 

Laces and embroideries: 
Statement of — 

American Lace Manufacturing Company, Elyria, Ohio 4835, 4869 

Borland, William, Philadelphia, Pa 4863 

Bromley, John, Sons et al., Philadelphia, Pa 4802, 4833, 4866 

Frank, M. H., & Co., New York City 4874 

Graul, P. M., Lehighton, Pa 4835 

Hall, Thomas H., Jersey City, N. J 4836 
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Laces and embroideries — Continued. rage. 

Statement of — Continued. 

International Lace Company, New York City 4830 

Kursheedt, A. H., New York City 4822,4872 

Lace and Embroidery Importers' Association, New York City. . . 4803,4844 
Lace and Embroidery Manufacturers' Association of the United 

States 4819, 48C1, 4872 

Lahey, I. A., & Sons, New York City 4839 

MarsliaU Field & Co., Chicago, 111 4801, 4835 

Mills & Gibb, New York City 4867 

Newmark Brothers & Salzman, New York City. . , 4840, 4857 

Parkes, W. N., Brooklyn, N. Y 4779, 4780 

Patchogue Manufacturing Company, Patchogue, N . Y 4831 

Scranton Lace Curtain Company, Scranton, Pa 4829 

Shoninger, Charles, New York City 4827 

Smith, W. Wickham, New York City 4803 

Traber, A. P., New York City 4819 

Weingart, Isaac, New York City 4811 

Wilkesbarre Lace Manufacturing Company, New York City 4800 

Lawns, linen 4970 

Linen 4652, 4961, 4966, 4968, 4976 

Canvas 4970 

Collars 4772, 4773 

Cord 4688 

Cuffs 4772, 4773 

Duck 4970 

Lawns 4970 

Mesh cloth 4691 

underwear 4689 

Sheetings 4970 

Thread 4685, 4687, 4688 

Twine 4688 

Yam 4685,4689 

Linen wash-goods industry, foreign wages 4776 

Linens, embroidered 4779 

Lingerie: 

Children's 4799 

Women's 4799 

Linoleum 4745,4751,4757,4765,4771 

Inlaid 4757,4771 

Luncheon cloths 4780 

Matting. . 4692, 4694, 4696, 4701, 4702, 4714, 4718, 4719, 4720, 4721, 4722, 4725, 4737, 4739 
Statement of— 

Bowyer, George, Philadelphia, Pa 4722 

Boyd, John N., New York City 4692, 4694, 4741 

Chelsea Fiber Mills, New York City 4721 

Doman, Robert, Philadelphia, Pa 4696 

Garst, Julius, Worcester, Mass 4720 

McNeir, George, New York City 4718 

Sawyer, R. H., Maiden, Mass 4702, 4714, 4719, 4741 

Smith, W. Wickham, New York City 4745 

Stuart, John S., Philadelphia, Pa 4725 

Wirtz, John P. , New York City 4701 

Wolff, Julius C, New Orleans, La 4737 
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Matting — Continued. Page. 

China 4694, 4739 

Floor -. 4739 

High-grade 4720 

Japan : 4694, 4739 

Jute 4745 

Straw 4692, 

4694, 4696, 4701, 4702, 4714, 4718, 4719, 4720, 4721, 47?2, 4725, 4737, 4739 

Mats, table 4780 

Mosquito nettings -. 4782, 4796 

Napkins 4780 

Nettings 4782 

Nets: 

Bretonne 4796 

Brussels '. 4796 

Cable 4796 

French 4796 

Mosquito 4796 

Panel 4796 

Point D'Esprit. 4796 

Wash blond 4796 

Nottingham lace curtains 4829, 4830, 4831, 4832 

Novelty curtains 4782 

Oilcloth 4745, 4751, 4757, 4771 

Oilcloth and linoleum: 
Statement of — 

Lyon, J. Crawford, Baltimore, Md 4757 

Potter, Henry A., New York City 4751, 4771 

Smith, W. Wickham, New York City 4745, 4765 

Panel nets 4796 

Philippine hemp , 4672 

Pillow shams 4780, 4874 

Pillows, sofa 4780 

Point d'Esprit nets , 4796 

Ramie 4673 

Braids 4798 

Raw flax 4653, 4655 

Renaissance lace - ' 4874 

Rope, imports of 4677 

Russian crash 4974 

Sacking, twilled 4882 

Saxony nets 4796 

Scallop-embroidered articles 4780 

Scarfs, bureau 4780 

SchiefHi embroidery 4862 

Comparison between cost of, and value of importations 4862 

Shams, pillow 4780, 4874 
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Sheetings, linen 4970 

Sheets 4780 

Shirts 4773 

Sideboard covers 4780 

Sofa pillows 4780 

Spreads, bed 4780 

Straw matting 4692, 

4694, 4696, 4701, 4702, 4714, 4718,4719, 4720, 4721, 4722, 4725, 4737, 4739 

Tablecloths 4780 

Table covers ^ 4868, 4874 

mats , 4780 

Tarpaulin 4882 

Thread, linen 4685,4687,4688 

Tidies 4780 

Tow of flax ■- 4664 

Toweling: 

Crash 4972, 4973, 4974 

Flax 4973 

Towels, union 4975 

Tray cloths 4780 

Trimmings 4797 

Lace 4835 

Twilled sacking 4882 

Twine: 

Binding . .*. 4675 

Linen 4688 

Underwear, linen mesh/ 4(589 

Union towels and crashes 4975 

Wash blond nets 4796 

Women's lingerie 4799 

Yam: 

Flax 4652,4653 

Jute 4652 

Linen 4685,4689 
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